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‘6 I ICHAEL, th’ spring is stir- 

rin’ in my bones,” observed 
Mr. Mangan, turning in his swivel 
chair to look across the little office 
at his partner. “I can feel th’ sap 
runnin’ in my veins an’ I long, as th’ 
poet says, f’r th’ orchard, th’ mea- 
dow an’ th’ deep-tangled wild-wood. 
I want to go fishin’.” 

Mr. Michael Clancy, junior part- 
ner in the Mangan Construction 
Company, openly snorted his disgust. 

“Humph! Fishin’, is it?” he re- 
torted. “And the work at Miller’s 
Point about to be started! ’Tis a 
fine time you're selectin’! I’ve been 
thinkin’ you’d better run down there 
and look things over and see about 
gettin’ a gang started to blastin’ next 
Monday. That’s more in your line 
than lallygaggin’ in a rowboat with 
a fishpole in your fist—and you can 
take that from me!” 

The head of the firm, considering 
him through half-closed lids, smiled 
indulgently. 

“Michael, I’m afraid ye’re gettin’ 
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is! 
SS 
old,” he said. “Th’ spirit of youth 


has fled from you. Th’ only thing 
that inth’rests you now is figurin’ how 


to squeeze a few exthras out of a 


conthract an’ get away with it. This 
grand spring weather, th’ burstin’ 
buds an’ th’ laughin’ sthreams leave 
you as ca’m an’ unmoved as one of 
our derricks. I’m not that kind of a 
man.” 

“You’re not,” Clancy returned. 
“And if you didn’t have me for a 
balance-wheel here in the business 
the sheriff would have all of our 
derricks inside of a month. The 
only laughin’ stream I’m interested 
in is the one we've got to tackle 
down at Miller’s Point before we 
can make that cut-off. If we have 
to build a coffer-dam it will mean 
three thousand dollars more on the 
contract and you’d have to catch a 
lot of fish, my bucko, to get my 
mind off o’ that.” 

“Easy, Michael, easy,” Mr. Man- 
gan cautioned. “Don’t get excited, 
man. I’m not goin’ to wreck th’ firm 
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by takin’ a day or two off for a 
fishin’ trip. As a matter of fact, it’s 
down to Miller’s Point I’m intendin’ 
to go, combinin’ business with recrea- 
tion, which is said by thim that ought 
to know to be one way of prolongin’ 
life. 

“It’s th’ brawlin’ Midvale that I’ve 
been thinkin’ about ever since we 
were down there lookin’ th’ place 
over. Says I to meself then: ‘Whin 
th’ ice gets out o’ this river,’ I says, 
‘there ought to be fishin’ here fit for 
a king’s poacher.’ An’ now, while I’m 
lurin’ th’ finny beauties from th’ deep, 
I can be havin’ an eye around at 
where we'd betther make a start on 
th’ work. D’ye see now what I’m 
dhrivin’ at?” 

“Well, I'll have to give you credit,” 
his partner admitted. “I didn’t think 
you were cute enough to figure out 
anything like that, Timothy. When 
it comes to dealin’ with hard-rock 
men that need a hickory club behind 
every argument before they can see 
it, I take my hat off to you. But you 
were never what I’d call a diplomat. 
Whenever you saw anything you 
wanted you made a bee-line for it— 
and usually smashed any heads that 
happened to be between you and 
what you were after. But this time, 
Timothy, you seem to be goin’ 
around to the side door, as I might 
say, to get what you're seekin’. 
You're improvin’ a bit.” 

Mangan rose, stretching his pow- 
erful arms, and walked to the win- 
dow where he could look down on 
the noisy, smoky city. 

“T won't say you’re not right, 
Clancy,” he returned, “but I’m layin’ 
it all to th’ spring an’ f’r the next 
few days I’ll be down at Miller’s 
Point, teachin’ the gamey bass to take 
a joke. Harrison ought to be there 
with his gang to-morrow or next day, 
eh?” he added. 

“T told him to go down this week 
and get a camp pitched,” Clancy re- 
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plied. “I suppose he'll be at it. 
Everything was shipped days ago—I 
tended to that while you were dream- 
in’ about them gamey bass and hard- 
fightin’ sardines. Ye ought to have 
company down there if you stay long 
enough.” 

“T might,” the head of the firm re- 
sponded, donning his hat and tilting 
it the least trifle over his right eye. 
“Worse things than that could hap- 
pen to me. Goodbye, Michael. I'll 
let ye know how things are goin’ at 
th’ Point whin we get undher way. 
An’ in the meantime—keep th’ faith.” 


To the Mangan Construction Com- 
pany had been awarded a contract for 
carrying across the Midvale River 
an aqueduct designed to augment 
the water supply of Mound City, 
and lightly though the ‘partners 
spoke of the project, neither under- 
estimated the gravity of the under- 
taking, which involved a contract 
price of half a million dollars. 

The construction of a bridge to 
support the aqueduct had been vetoed 
by the Aqueduct Commission owing 
to various considerations, including 
its excessive cost, and instead a bore 
was to be driven through rock, silt 
and earth beneath the Midvale, and 
the water supply carried across the 
river by the siphon system. At Mil- 
ler’s Point, one of the narrowest spots 
along the river, where a rocky tongue 
of land covering several acres jutted 
into the Midvale, it had been decided 
to begin operations, and toward it 
the tunnels were being rapidly driven 
from both directions. 

It was Mangan’s idea to spend a 
quiet day or two studying certain 
angles of the problem his company 
faced, and he believed he could do 
as much thinking in the stern of a 
rowboat with a rod in his hands as 
he could pacing the rocky bank of the 
river. The currents at Miller’s Point 
interested him deeply and to study 
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them at close range a boat was a ne- 
cessity. His fishing excursion, 
therefore, was strictly in the inter- 
ests of the firm, he told himself, 
and by no means an imposition upon 
his hard-working partner. 

He was under way early the next 
morning equipped for his outing in a 
corduroy outfit of knickers and leg- 
gings, a new steel rod strapped to his 
bag and his spirits boyishly light. At 
Hayesville, more than a mile from 
the Point, he descended from the 
train and looked about him with in- 
terest. Flat cars on a siding were 
piled with the derricks, buckets, wire 
ropes and other gear of the Mangan 
Construction Company, awaiting re- 
moval to the scene of operations. Be- 
side one of the cars two of the com- 
pany’s men were loading light camp 
materials into a wagon and Mangan 
knew that Harrison, one of his fore- 
men sent down in advance with a 
little gang of men by Clancy, had the 
construction of the workmen’s camp 
under way. 

Even had they known their em- 
ployer, the two would scarcely have 
recognized him in his fisherman’s rig 
and it was no part of his plan to re- 
veal his presence to Harrison at the 
outset. He was eager to enjoy his 
little adventure alone and after a few 
moments he picked up his bag and 
walked a few hundred feet to where 
he could catch his first glimpse of the 
river. And when it came in sight he 
stood staring in surprise. 

The Midvale had been swollen by 
rains and thaws and the increased 
volume of dozens of streams until it 
rushed by in a flood that was climbing 
toward high-water mark. Driftwood 
swirled and eddied around the bends, 
with now and then the limb of a 
tree tossing and bobbing in the cur- 
rent. Here and there, close inshore, 
a rock had been split years before 
from the outcropping along the bank 
and around these the water was now 
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boiling, leaving a trail of foam be- 
tween the half-covered stones. 

Mr. Mangan’s brow darkened as 
he saw his fishing trip going glim- 
mering. He had not figured upon 
high water and it was not until then, 
when it seemed he must give it up, 
that he realized how much his heart 
was set upon this vernal excursion. 
And as he glowered at the rushing 
river he could see Clancy’s smile of 
derision when the story was told. 

That decided him. He would go 
fishing if he had to charter a tug, 
and with that determination he 
strode along the river bank toward 
a group of shacks where he saw 
boats hauled high and dry and a few 
loungers smoking in the sunshine. 

“Ye don’t expect no fish to bite 
when the river is at flood, do ye?” 
one of the men demanded when 
Mangan made known his mission. 

“TI can try, can’t 1?” he retorted. 
“TI didn’t come down here to stand 
and look at the wather goin’ by.” 

“And ye stand a pretty good 
chance of gettin’ spilled.” 

“T’ll pay th’ hire of th’ boat now 
so ye won't be suin’ my heirs afther 
I’m dhragged out of th’ river,” the 
contractor suggested. 

“Oh, it won’t be as bad as that,” 
the riverman returned. “I'll let ye 
have a boat, if you’re so keen for it. 
Better go down stream a ways and 
tie up to a dead tree lyin’ in the 
water—there’s lots of ’em. If you 
can’t row back, just haul the boat up 
high and leave it—I’ll find it, all 
right.” 

“Leave it to me,” Mangan laughed. 
“My father was a fisherman in th’ 
old counthry. ‘Tis born in me.” 
And he propelled the light boat out 
into the current and around a bend 
to the freedom he sought, happy as 
a schoolboy on a holiday. 

It was hours later, and he had 
plied his line with scant success 
from behind the shelter of a fallen 
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tree, when he laid aside his rod, 
cast off the painter and slowly 
maneuvered the boat into the rush- 
ing current. He had not taken half 
a dozen strokes when one of the 
oars, striking a floating log, was torn 
from his grasp and in an instant 
carried beyond his reach. 

Immediately the light craft 
whirled, broadside on and was hur- 
ried down stream like one of the 
dead branches, now shot toward the 
rock-strewn bank by a mighty eddy 
and again carried to midstream by a 
counter current, the portly con- 
tractor paddling valiantly with his 
lone oar the while. It was minutes 
before he thought of shouting for 
help, but, as the boat spun com- 
pletely: around before being flung 
against a jagged line of rocks, Mr. 
Mangan unloosed a succession of 
yells that waked the echoes. And 
while they were still reverberating, 
the skiff crashed on a rock that stove 
a hole in her bow, hung suspended a 
few moments on the submerged 
point of granite, and then sank, 
leaving the contractor floundering in 
the rushing waters. 

When he came up he was not far 
from the bank, but impeded by his 
high-laced boots and heavy clothing 
he was making poor headway in his 
efforts to swim when he heard a hail 
from shore—the shrill treble of a 
girl. .He managed to look in the di- 
rection of the sound and saw her 
launching a boat from a point of 
land below him. It came to him 
that he should try to make a course 
toward the boat—and then his 
strength failed him. 

He realized that he was going 
down and instinctively he fought 
against it—fought so convulsively 
that he rose to the surface again, 
blinded and strangling, and struck 
out wildly, until a strong hand 
clutched his collar and he heard a 
voice, saying: 
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“Hold on! Take it easy! You're 
all right now!” 

One of Mangan’s hands struck the 
rail of the boat. He clutched it and 
looked up into the face of the girl 
who was holding his head above 
water and deftly maneuvering the 
tossing craft with a single oar. The 
panic left him as suddenly as it had 
come. The feel of the boat beneath 
his hands, the nearness of the calm 
and very capable young woman, 
brought back his nerve and confi- 
dence with a rush. 

“There! That’s it! I'll do finely 
now!” he gasped as he swung him- 
self around to the stern and grasped 
the rail in both hands. 

“Can you hold on there?” she de- 
manded. 

“For a week,” Mangan declared. 
Immediately she released her grip 
on his collar, seized the other oar 
and began pulling for shore. It was 
a sturdy battle, but there was 
strength in her young arms and 
shoulders, added to skill gained in 
many contests with the Midvale, and 
she slowly neared the bank, heading 
for the lee of the sandpit in which 
the little promontory ended. 
As the boat grounded, Mangan 


scrambled ashore, dripping and 
prayerfully thankful. 
“Whoosh! But that was a nar- 


row squeak!” he exclaimed. “If it 
hadn’t been for you, miss, it would 
have been all day with me!” 

“It’s lucky I was on my way down 
here,” she said, “or I wouldn’t have 
heard you yelling. And there’s no- 
body but us living right near.” 

“Thank the Lord somebody was 
in hearin’!” he returned. “I was 
losin’ my wind pretty fast when you 
grabbed me. ‘*Tis a brave girl you 
are—and a strong one!” he added 
admiringly. 

“You'd better come right up to 
our house and get dried out,” the 
girl continued, overlooking his com- 
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ment. “You couldn’t ever walk to 
town in those wet clothes. My 
mother’s up at the house—she’ll 
make shift to take care of you.” 

“Faith, I’m of no mind to walk to 
town so long as you're at this end 
of the road,” he declared. “I won’t 
be done thankin’ you f’r a week and 
I haven’t started yet.” 

She had started along a path be- 
fore he ended and Mangan followed 
her hurriedly. The chill spring 
wind was striking through his drip- 
ping outfit and he was in haste to 
replace it. The girl did not speak 
again, and as they rounded a clump 
of willows he saw a tiny house—a 
weather-beaten shack that seemed to 
lean against the trees for support. 
Its battered sides and roof had been 
mended many times with driftwood 
from the river. The door-step sagged, 
and the casements at either side of 
the entrance seemed to have a hu- 
morous squint. 

But the little dooryard was swept 
scrupulously clean,- and in the gar- 
den patches beside and behind the 
house there was a hint of good 
things in the tiny strips of green, 
already showing above the ground 
in straight, even rows. It was an 
odd commingling of poverty and 
thrift, of want and neatness that 
was presented, and Mangan, avidly 
curious concerning the _taciturn 
young woman who had saved his 
life, took it all in at a glance. It 
was evidently the home of river peo- 
ple whose little world was bounded 
on all sides by the Midvale. 

The door was opened before they 
reached it and the querulous voice 
of an old woman hailed the girl. 


“What is it, Mona? What’s the 
matter ?” 
“This gentleman’s boat was 


smashed on the rocks,” she ex- 
plained. “I helped him out of the 
river. He’s got to get dry before 
he can go along.” 
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Immediately the door was thrown 
wide and Mangan, bareheaded, drip- 
ping and unkempt, a sorry figure in 
comparison with the jaunty sports- 
man who had stepped off the train 
at Hayesville a few hours before 
followed Mona into the cottage. An 
old woman, shading her eyes from 
the light with a wrinkled hand, stood 
back and surveyed him closely for a 
few seconds. Then, as though sat- 
isfied with the inspection, she closed 
the door and advanced hospitably. 

“My! My! What a pity!” she ex- 
claimed. “All your fine clothes are 
ruined! And you'll be catchin’ cold 
if you don’t get them off of you!” 

“Oh, faith, the clothes are small 
loss, ma’am,” Mangan returned, 
“but if it wasn’t for this fine girl of 
yours here they’d have the coroner 
sittin’ on me before night. “Twas 
she that plucked me out of th’ tor- 
rent whin I was goin’ down for the 
tinth time, God bless her!” 

“I’m goin’ on to Whaley’s,” the 
girl interposed indifferently and ad- 
dressing the old crone, “I'll be back 
in half an hour. There’s some old 
things in the back room he could 
put on until his clothes are. dry,” 
she suggested and before Mangan 
could reiterate his protestations of 
thanks she had slipped out. 

“Don’t be puttin’ yourself out on 
my account,” he began. “I’ll do very 
well here by the fire.” 

“Nonsense, man!” the old woman 
rejoined, shuffling toward an -inner 
room. “There’s plenty of rags in 
here my poor man left—they’ll keep 
you warm while I hang your things 
in front of the fire. Get them off 
you as fast as you can—you'll be 
chilled through.” 

She held the door open and the 
contractor passed into the little room, 
volubly voicing his thanks, which she 
cut short by closing the door on him. 
A few minutes later, attired in a 
dusty and nondescript outfit he had 
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found dangling against the wall, he 
was seated before the fire sipping 
a hot drink his hostess had hurried- 
ly prepared while his corduroys 
were steaming behind the stove. 

“Well, ma’am, this is a queer end- 
in’ to a fishin’ excursion, isn’t it?” 
he observed, setting his glass on the 
arm of his splint-bottomed chair and 
stretching his feet to the genial 
warmth. 

She was sitting opposite him and 
their talk had first touched upon the 
unusual height of the river and the 
lateness of the spring season. Now 
he observed that she was studying 
him with interest, as she had done 
when he entered with Mona. 

“We don’t see many folks from 
the city down here at this time o’ 
year,” she returned. “Once in a 
while they come fishin’ in the sum- 
mer but I’m surprised anyone should 
go out in a boat in that high water 
if he doesn’t have to.” 

“They warned me not to thry it,” 
he admitted, “but I didn’t want to 
back out afther comin’ all th’ way. 
I don’t get into th’ counthry very 
often. You have a nice little place 
here,” he added vaguely. He was 
casting about in his mind at the mo- 
ment to decide what recompense he 
could make for all they had done for 
him. He was convinced the girl had 
saved his life and the enormity of 
his obligation staggered him. 

“It’s poor enough,” she declared, 
“but it’s given us a living for more 
than twenty years and now they’re 
trying to take it away from us. But 
they’ll have a fight before they get 
it!” she added with a meaning shake 
of her gray head. Mangan looked 
across at her in surprise. 

“Thryin’ to take it from you?” 
he repeated. ‘“Who’s doin’ that?” 

“Them that could well afford to 
leave us in peace,” she returned. 
“They’re campin’ below here, gettin’ 
ready to blow our bit of land into 
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smithereens. They're dodgin’ 
around here takin’ sights across it 
with telescopes and they’re bringin’ 
wagon-loads of gunpowder to drive 
us into the river. We know what it’s 
all about. Mona’s been watchin’ 
every day and we’re ready for them 
when they come.” 

Mr. Mangan began to feel decid- 
edly uncomfortable. From the con- 
fused tangle of ideas that whirled 
through his brain it was borne in up- 
on him that he was himself the chief 
conspirator named in his hostess’s 
indictment. There was one spark of 
hope left and he sought it eagerly. 

“You don’t tell me!” he said. “And 
what do you call this place, ma’am?” 

“You certainly must be a stranger 
along the river if you don’t know 
this place,” the woman replied grim- 
ly. “This is Miller’s Point. Miller 
was my husband, that’s been gone 
these fivé years. They wouldn’t 
have dared try to take it from us if 
he was alive!” she added. 

Discretion loomed large in the 
Mangan make-up, and now it came 
to the front. He decided that Mrs. 
Miller should know nothing of his 
connection with the Mangan Con- 
struction Company and its plans un- 
til he was at least on neutral ground. 

“I’ve heard something of it,” he 
said. “It’s f’r th’ aqueduct, I be- 
lieve. But tell me, if you own this 
place, sure th’ city can’t grab it an’ 
blow it up without settlin’ for it!” 

“Can’t they, though!” she retorted. 
“Well, they say they can because 
there isn’t any writin’ down in the 
court-house books about my man 
buyin’ it. That’s what they told me 
when they first came _ sneakin’ 
around. What do I care about their 
books? This place has been ours for 
twenty years—my Mona was born 
here. Why, she ain’t never known 
any other home! A hard enough 
fight it’s been for us to get a livin’ 
out of it and now they say we'll 
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have to give it up. Well, we'll see!” 

“Its what they call squatter’s 
rights ye’re holdin’ it by,” he ven- 
tured after a little silence. 

“T don’t care what they call it— 
we're holding it!” the old woman re- 
turned. “I didn’t spend all these 
years gleanin’ rocks out of this bit 
of land and strugglin’ with floods 
and frosts and failures to give it 
up now. Where would we go? Will 
some of ’em tell me that? I’ve 
looked out for myself and my girl 
too many years to quit now.” 

“T can see how ye lay claim to it,” 
Mr. Mangan ventured, “but th’ law 
is against ye, Mrs. Miller.” 

“T claim what’s my own! I or- 
dered ’em off with a shotgun and 
I’m ready if they come again!” she 
retorted. 

There was a quick step outside 
and Mona, hurriedly entering, stood 
with her back against the door, her 
hand on her bosom. 

“They’re coming!” she gasped. 

Mangan sprang up, tripping in the 
baggy trousers of the late Miller. 

“Who are comin’?” he demanded. 

“The aqueduct men,” she returned, 
addressing her mother who was 
standing quite still, her hand on the 
back of the chair from which she 
had risen on the girl’s abrupt en- 
trance. “I saw their wagon coming 
along the shore road and I hid be- 
hind a tree and watched. There’s 
four of them, mother, and they 
looked like scoundrels and cut- 
throats!” 

“Where are they, now?” the old 
woman asked. 

“They stopped the wagon on our 
side of the road,” Mona went on, 
“and began throwing things into our 
land—shovels and picks and coils of 
rope. I watched until they started 
up the path along the fence toward 
the house and then I ran through 
the wood-lot. What are we going 
to do?” ’ ; 
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Mrs. Miller had shuffled to a 
clothes-press in the corner of the 
room and swung its doors open. 
Mangan stood near the window in 
painful indecision. The moment in 
which it would be necessary to re- 
veal himself had almost arrived and 
he shrank from disclosing the double 
role he had been playing. 

“Can we count on you to help us?” 
he heard the woman ask and, turn- 
ing quickly, faced a double-barreled 
shotgun she was extending to him. 
The contractor drew back a step in 
haste. 
“Ye're not expectin’ real 
throuble?” he asked. 

“T’m expectin’ to drive those me 
off my land,” the widow retorted, 
“and I know only one sure way to 
do it.” 

“Give me that gun, mother 
Mona said with a scorn in her tone 
that stung Mr. Mangan more than 
he would have admitted. There had 
been not a little humiliation for 
him in being dragged out of the 
river by this young woman. Now 
she seemed to think he was showing 
the white feather. Her mother 
handed her the weapon. 

“T’m with ye, Mrs. Miller,” he 
said hastily, “but we’d betther hold 
off on shootin’ anybody until I see 
what I can do by a parley.” 

Mona brushed past him with the 
heavy gun in her hands and looked 
out of the window. Mangan saw 
Mrs. Miller take a rifle from an old 
clothes-press and his head began to 
swim as it had done an hour before 
in the river. His fishing trip prom- 
ised some lively recollections at 
least. 

“Here they are! All 
them!” the girl announced. 

The contractor hurried to the 
other window and saw four of his 
men slowly advancing across the 
little field. They carried tools, 
ropes and stakes for the preliminary 


” 


four of 
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work on the site and the foremost 
of the quartette after dropping a 
little heap of stakes in the middle 
of the garden patch less than a hun- 
dred feet from the house, stood 
with hands on hips taking a calm 
survey of the cottage. 

“The scoundrels! I’ll soon send 
‘em about their business!” the old 
woman muttered as she looked out 
over Mangan’s shoulder. She had 
her fingers on the door-latch when 
Mona interposed. 

“Wait a minute, mother,” she 
said. “Let me go out there and talk 
to them. I’m not afraid. I'll take 
this gun with me.” 

Excitement had been rising in 
Mangan’s veins by leaps and bounds. 
He realized that he could end the sit- 
uation by revealing himself to the 
four grimy derrick men, but he was 
more than anxious to conceal his 
identity from Mona and Mrs. Mil- 
ler. Feeling that he was indebted 
to the strange, silent girl for his 
life, he was of no mind to be in- 
cluded in the hatred which she and 
her mother felt for the powerful, 
mysterious forces that threatened 
their scant livelihood. Strategy was 
needed and he flattered himself that 
he had it and to spare, even in such 
parlous circumstances. 

“Hold on a bit,” he urged, placing 
a hand on Mona’s shoulder. “Let 


me do it. I'll talk to thim. Put down 
th’ gun, alanna. This is a man’s 
work.” 


She hesitated an instant, and then 
yielded with a grateful little smile, 
and Mangan strode out to meet the 
intruders. They turned expectantly 
as he approached. 

“Here, boys. Stop this work right 


where you are,” he ordered. “We’re 
not goin’ ahead with it for a while.” 
The leader of the group grinned 
amiably. 
“Is that so?” he queried. 
a good thing, too. 


“That’s 
And who the 
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“The contractor glared at him. 
“I’m Timothy Mangan,” he returned. 
“You may have heard of me.” 

“Glad to meet you, Tim,” the man 
replied insolently, “but you don’t 
look the part.” ~ 

The others joined in a laugh and 
Mangan glanced down at himself in 
surprise. He had forgotten the 
outré appearance which his make- 
shift garb gave him, but his face 
flamed with anger. 

“Oh, it’s the clothes that’s bother- 
in’ ye, is it?” he retorted. “Well, let 
me tell ye, I'd be Tim Mangan if I 
was in a bathin’ suit, an’ I’m runnin’ 
this job. Take back what ye have 
there to th’ camp an’ tell Harrison 
to come up here an’ see me. D’ye 
undherstand? An’ get a move on ye 
if ye expect to get in a day’s work 
in th’ next forty years.” 

They were gaping, open-mouthed, 
before he was through. That tone 
of command to men of their stripe 
was not to be mistaken for the bluff 
of a riverman, and the mention of 
Harrison, the foreman, settled mat- 
ters. However attired, he was Man- 
gan, the boss. Slowly they gathered 
up what they had brought and began 
to back away. 

“We were sent here to do this 
work,” one of them grumbled. “We 
ain’t lookin’ for any trouble with 
these people.” 

“An’ now ye’re sent back,” Man- 
gan snapped, “an’ I'll give Harrison 
just twinty minutes to get up here 
to see me.” 

He turned on his heel and stalked 
back to the little cabin where the 
wondering pair were awaiting his 
triumphal return. 

“Well, they’re gone, ma’am,” he 
said complacently. “It’s all in 
knowin’ how to handle those fel- 
lows.” 

“But they’ll come back!” the old 
,woman whimpered, weak and trem- 
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bling in the reaction from her war- 
like mood. 

“Never fear. I'll take care o’ that, 
Mrs. Miller,” the contractor de- 
clared. “I owe you and your daugh- 
ter more than I can ever repay— 
‘twill be th’ joy of my life to thry 
and fix this business up for ye. An’ 
I’ll be gettin’ into my duds now an’ 
runnin’ along,” he added, gathering 
up his outfit from behind the stove. 

“But you haven’t even told us 
your name!” Mona exclaimed, smil- 
ing happily over the sudden shift in 
the situation. Mangan paused with 
his hand on the door of the little 
back room and his smile had more 
than a touch of fondness in it. He 
was amazed to discover a strange 
little singing in his heart as he looked 
into the eyes of the slender girl who 
had saved his life. Now that the 
excitement of the attack was over he 
could spare a few moments to an- 
alyze his feelings toward her and he 
hesitated in surprise as soon as he 
undertook that unprecedented task. 
The. acceleration of his pulse was 
pleasantly disconcerting. 

“Maybe I'll tell you before long,” 
he said. “’T would better be a se- 
cret for awhile.” And he passed in- 
to the ljttle room, highly pleased 
with himself and his plans. 

At the edge of the Miller place, ten 
minutes later, Foreman Harrison, 
hastening to answer the unexpected 
summons, met his chief, where Man- 
gan, in his dried but bedraggled fish- 
ing outfit, leaned against a fence 
- post, waiting for him. 

“We'll not be startin’ work here 
for awhile,” the contractor said after 
acknowledging the other’s surprised 
greeting. ‘You can keep your men 
busy unloadin’ th’ cars but don’t let 
one of thim on this plot of ground.” 

“T understand,” the foreman 
nodded. “There’s a hitch about it, 
eh?” 

“You'll hear from me in a day or 
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two,” Mangan went on. “I’m goin’ 
down to Hayesville to pay for a boat 
I smashed up to-day. There’s great 
fishin’ here, Harrison, but it ought to 
be done with a net and maybe an 
ocean-goin’ tug:” 

When the head of the Mangan 
Construction Company had settled 
with the boatman and retrieved the 
baggage he had left in the latter’s 
shack, his next move should have 
been to inquire about trains back to 
the city. He had abundantly proved 
that it was not the best week of the 
year for fishing in the Midvale, and 
he had lost his rod with the better 
portion of his tackle. 

But he strode on past the railroad 
station to the Central Hotel and en- 
gaged a room. 

“Not much fishing right now,” 
the proprietor observed with a grin 
while his new guest was registering. 

“No, unless a fellow was after 
saw-logs,” Mr. Mangan returned. 
“But I’m due for a few days’ rest 
anyhow and. I might as well take it 
here as anywhere. ‘Tis a fine piece 
of counthry ye have around here.” 

It was a few hours afterwards that 
the contractor, attired in a sack suit 
which he fortunately had folded in- 
to his suitcase, barbered to the high- 
est point of the art as it was prac- 
ticed at the Central Hotel, and smok- 
ing a cigar from his favorite box, 
strolled along the railroad track 
toward Miller’s Point. The quick- 
ening of his pulses which had so 
startled him in the little cottage when 
he turned to smile at Mona, seemed 
to increase with every stride that 
brought him nearer to her. Her face 
danced before him along the road- 
side. 

“Ye’re an old fool, Tim Mangan,” 
he said aloud to himself, “at your 
time o’ life, givin’ two thoughts to a 
fine, handsome young girl like her. 
What’s th’ matther of ye, anyhow?” 

But instead of pausing to seek an 
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answer to his question, he walked 
boldly on until the shack that shel- 
tered her came into view. Then he 
slackened his pace and took a cau- 
tious survey of the situation. 

For a little time there was no sign 
of life about the place, and the im- 
pulse that had buoyed him up from 
the moment he turned away from 
the railroad station to the hotel in 
the town began to weaken. He had 
wanted to see Mona again—to take 
her hand and look into her eyes 
while he thanked her with more par- 
ticularity for saving his life. But 
when it came-to the test of entering 
the little house again and making 
known to Mrs. Miller that he was 
head and front of the forces that 
had planned to destroy her bit of 
land, he shrank from it. 

The pulse of spring was in his 
veins but it was not strong enough 
just then for that. And as he was 
about to turn away uncertainly he 
caught the glint of the sunshine in 
Mona’s hair when she rounded a 
corner of the house, intent upon 
some homely task, her fresh young 
voice raised in an old song. 

He stood for a few moments with 
his arms folded on the top rail of 
the fence watching her, while a slow 
smile spread over his weather-beaten 
features. She seemed transformed 
since he had seen her in the house 
with the heavy shotgun—happiness 
radiated from her strong, lithe fig- 
ure—and it brought joy to Mangan’s 
rapidly beating heart to realize that 
he had been able to bring about the 
change. 

“Mona!” he called softly when she 
came nearer to him. 

She lifted her head quickly and 
for a moment did not recognize him 
in his change of attire. But when 
she made out that it was their mys- 
terious preserver who was smiling 


down upon her, she went forward . 


quickly. 
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“Oh, I didn’t know you!” ex- 
claimed. “I’m so glad you came back, 
too, because I don’t really think 
mother and I half thanked you for 
what you did. And we didn’t even 
find out your name!” she added, 
dropping her glance before his frank 
gaze of admiration. 

“Well, thin, it wasn’t for that I 
came back,” he said, “an’ if there’s 
anything shy in th’ matther of 
thanks between us, th’ shoe’s on 
th’ other foot. Ye’re not forgettin’ 
that you dhragged me out of th’ 
river to-day, are ye? Faith, I’m not 
forgettin’ it and it was that brought 
me back, as soon as I caught my 
breath afther the battle.” 

“Why, that was nothing,” she de- 
clared. “I just rowed out and gave 
you a hand. Anybody could do that!” 

“Anybody couldn’t do it but a 
brave little, sweet little girl like yer- 
self, Mona,” he retorted. “Ye saved 
my life, girl! We won’t thry to get 
away fr’m that. An’ that’s no slight 
favor to do for Tim Mangan.” 

“There! You’ve told me your 
name!” Mona cried, clapping her 
hands in delight. The contractor 
smiled a bit ruefully at his slip. 

“Small loss. I was goin’ to tell 
you in a minute, anyhow,” he de- 
clared. “An’ there’s something else 
I'll tell you, Mona. What I did here 
in sendin’ th’ workmin away was a 
joke—I’m the president of th’ com- 
pany that has th’ conthract to blow 
up Miller’s Point.” 

She stepped back quickly and her 
face sobered. 

“You?” she exclaimed. 
mean to say—” 

“T mean to say a lot of things: I 
didn’t mean to say whin I came down 
here this morning,” he returned. 
“First of all, you needn’t worry an- 
other minute about th’ wreckin’ of 
Miller’s Point—I’ll find some way to 
stave that off so yer little home will 
stay right where it is. And if you 


“Do you 
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don’t mind a foolish old fellow sayin’ 
something else—something very soft 
and very personal—” 

Mona looked up in surprise. Even 
his tone had not prepared her for 
the passionate gaze with which her 
middle-aged admirer was regarding 


her. She stepped back confusedly. 
“Why, Mr. Mangan!” she ex- 
claimed. 


“Mona, I’m goin’ to say it if it 
takes my last ounce of breath,” he 
declared. “Ye’re’the sweetest, dear- 
est, most charmin’ bit of womanhood 
I’ve ever clapped eyes on. That’s 
what I came back here to say an’ I 
was afraid I wouldn’t have th’ nerve 
to get it out o’ me. Ye’re just what 
I’ve been lookin’ for these last tin 
years since I was left alone in th’ 
world an’ I want you. Will ye marry 
me, Mona?” 

The impetuosity of his declaration 
carried the girl off her feet. She 
was not sure whether she wanted to 
laugh or cry. 

“You’re joking with me!” she 
gasped, crimson to the roots of her 
rippling hair. 

“Don’t dream such a thing, alan- 
na,” he returned warmly, seizing one 
of her work-worn hands, “I was 
never more serious in th’ world. 
There’s something come over me that 
I can’t undherstand and can’t ex- 
plain—an’ now I know it’s you.” 

“But you don’t know me!” Mona 
protested. “You—you can’t mean 
what you are saying, Mr. Mangan! 
You mustn’t hold my hand—” 

“T must, unless you don’t want me 
to,” he persisted, “and I don’t be- 
lieve that. I’m not expectin’ you 
to marry me to-morrow or anything 
like that, Mona. I'll give you plenty 
of time to get acquainted with me 
—an’ I’m not so bad as I look. But 
I couldn’t help droppin’ th’ bit of 
seed into your mind right now— 
while I’m here. Ye’re not angry 
with me?” 
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He was still holding her hand, by 
the way, and she was looking down 
at the figures her restless little foot 
was making in the sand. Suddenly 
she flashed a bewildering smile up at 
him—one that made him gasp with 
joy. 

“No, I’m not angry,” she said. 
“Why should I be? I’m just—just 
sort of gaspy and dizzy with it all.” 

“That’s the right feelin’ to have at 
this moment,” he returned. “Th’ 
rest’ll come later. Come up to th’ 
house an’ I'll inthroduce meself to 
yer mother.” 


A few days later Contractor Man- 
gan was in conference with the en- 
gineering board of the Aqueduct 
Commission around a table spread 
with blueprints of the Midvale and 
its neighborhood. 

“I’ve been down there for days 
lookin’ into th’ matther personally, 
gintl’min,” he declared, after much 
preliminary talk, “an’ I’m convinced 
it would be time an’ money wasted 
to go ahead with th’ blastin’ away of 
this Miller’s Point. I never thought 
much of th’ plan an’ since I’ve been 
down there this time, I’m stronger 
against it than ever. 

“A quarther of a mile further 
down th’ river I’ve found an ideal 
spot f’r th’ siphon. I can’t undher- 
stand how ‘twas overlooked in th’ 
first surveys. But th’ time to cor- 
rect an engineerin’ mistake is whin 
we discover it.” 

The engineers looked regretfully 
at their beloved blueprints. Still, a 
public contractor of Mr. Mangan’s 
experience was to be respectfully 
heard. Not the most learned of the 
board had ever turned a shovelful 
of earth or set off a blast. 

“Of course we should make every 
effort to avoid anything in the way 
of a technical error,” the chairman 
said, “and if a change would involve 
no increase in the contract price—” 
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“Not a dollar!” Mangan inter- 
rupted. “’Twould save money. 
I’m havin’ drawin’s of th’ new sys- 
tem completed by my engineers an’ 
we—” 

“We might as well take Mr. Man- 
gan’s advice,” an impatient member 
suggested. “It’s a trivial point, after 
all. There’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t cross the river at one point 
as well as another, and it’s up to the 
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contractor to do the work. He’s the 
fellow to be considered.” 

The other members nodded assent. 
The chairman raised his gavel. 

“All those in favor—” 

“Aye!” said the chorus and the 
meeting adjourned. Mr. Mangan 
heaved a great sigh of relief. 

“Mona wins, God bless her!” he 
observed to the smiling lady on the 
calendar beside him. 





SECOND-CHANCE LIDCOTE 


By A. C. ALLENSON 


T HAD been the closest of 


shaves, the barest of escapes. 
Lidcote’s long fretted nerves still 
quivered, though the peril was past. 
He had staked everything—abso- 
lutely everything—that life held or 
promised upon the success of an in- 
tricate combination, the failure of 
whose minutest part would have 
meant overwhelming, irretrievable 
ruin. Fortune, however, for once, 
had come to the rescue of folly. 
Chance, the bully, had whimsically 
sided with the underdog. There had 
been no astute management of dif- 
ficult situations, no skilled pilotage 
about it. Blind coincidence, luck, 
what you will, had simply and per- 
fectly dovetailed events with hair’s- 
breadth nicety and landed the pre- 
posterous venture. Though a big 
winner, Lidcote had so far recovered 
his mental and moral balance as to 
damn his folly bitterly. There are 
possessions which it is criminal and 
worse to pledge or stake, and success 


in the operation does not make the 
profanation less outrageous. 

The one certain fact upon which 
he had built his venturesome super- 
structure was that Aston would not 
return from Europe until October; 
yet, on the evening of August thir- 
teenth, a wire was handed into the 
office stating that the chief was back 
and would be at his desk next morn- 
ing. It is usually the certainty in 
such calculations that goes wrong. 
Although Lidcote had emerged from 
the rapids and was in smooth water, 
his hand, holding the telegram, trem- 
bled like an aspen. The ghostly 
brushing of the silent wing of .Death 
tests even the stoutest nerves. 

Had the facts been other than they 
were, the coincidence might have 
been regarded as the benevolent in- 
terposition of Providence, though one 
hesitates to accuse it of compound- 
ing felony. 

Lidcote had been at the Bar eight 
years. Aston, his chief, an excellent 
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judge of men as so great a lawyer 
must be, had discerned his ability, 
had furnished opportunity—perhaps 
the more important factor of the 
two—and Lidcote had undoubtedly 
made good. Leaving for Europe af- 
ter a hard winter’s work, the chief 
put his practice into the capable 
hands of his associate, with Douth- 
waite as assistant. 

Perhaps his confidence would not 
have been so unruffled had he known 
more of Lidcote’s financial affairs. 
The latter, careless and extravagant, 
was seriously embarrassed by debt. 
The sum was not very large, but it 
was more than he could pay, and he 
knew that if it came to Aston’s ears, 
the prospects of a lucrative partner- 
ship would be blighted. James As- 


ton was oddly old-fashioned, for so © 


modern a man, in his views of mon- 
etary obligations. It had come to 
this with Lidcote: he must, by hook 
or crook, find eight thousand dollars 
before the summer ended, and where 
to look for it he did not know. 
There was, of course, the stock 
market, and he had enjoyed a begin- 
ner’s luck in one or two small flut- 
ters. Still, a man cannot tackle the 
Market without money. Casting 
about for stake money he remem- 
bered, most tantalizingly, a sum of 
ten thousand dollars that had been 
paid to him on Aston’s account and 
_ lay idle at the Bank. Of course, the 
widest possible gulf separated the 
trust money from Lidcote’s necessi- 
ties, and the fleeting thought that the 
fund might furnish the requisite 
means of speculation, shocked both 
the young lawyer’s personal probity 
and professional honor. He called 
the suggestion by its ugly name, and 
was disgusted that it should have ob- 
truded itself upon Evan Lidcote, of 
all men. A little subsequent reason- 
ing, and some academic arguing, 
made the subject more familiar and 
less unpleasant. It began to show 


itself as an accommodating key to a 
sternly locked door. Beyond the shut 
portal would be found rose-tinted 
ease and happiness. Before Aston 
returned much might be accom- 
plished with ten thousand dollars. 

The day of yielding came and ush- 
ered Lidcote into a bleaker hell than 
that he had sought to escape. Dur- 
ing those harassed days and sleep- 
less nights he saw all he had lost and 
stood to lose. The crime irrevocably 
committed, it stood ever before him, 
pointing to the penalty. 

He thought of his relatives and 
their pride in him ; his friends, clean- 
handed men, and sweet, high-prin- 
cipled women. One girl in particular 
stood ever before him, her face his 
severest judge. He saw himself cast 
out of his profession, his clubs, 
friendships ; a social leper with noth- 
ing left in life but to find the swift- 
est way out of it. 

For weeks the Market see-sawed, 
alternately promising salvation and 
threatening ruin. More than once it 
was touch and go whether he would 
or not be wiped out altogether. Then 
came a black morning, following a 
night of agony, when he made ready 
for the worst, choosing deliberately 
between suicide and flight, dazzlingly 
relieved by a splendid noon. The 
Market suddenly took a glorious up- 
ward swoop. There was no see-saw- 
ing about it this time. The fight for 
control was on in earnest between 
two gigantic rival interests and prices 
soared. Had Lidcote held on till the 
movement reached its climax, he 
would have trebled his winnings, but 
he had sense enough to let go in good 
time. He had learned his lesson ; so, 
cleaning up, he found he had enough 
to replace the stolen stake, pay his 
every debt, and have left a solid thir- 
ty thousand dollars. 

On the afternoon that Aston’s wire 
came, he had taken his winnings. 
He had not recovered from the shock 
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when Douthwaite, who had been in 


one of the courts all day, came in. 


“Hello, Charlie!” said Lidcote, 
with an effort at gaiety. “Heard the 
news? Aston’s back. Just got this 
wire”—handing the telegram to his 
assistant. 

It had been remarked in the office 
that Douthwaite was run down, but 
Lidcote had never observed it until 
now. It was impressed upon him 
that the man, thin and gray-faced, 
was on the verge of nervous collapse. 
Work in summer in criminal courts 
is neither a physical nor a mental 
tonic. 

“Come on, let’s have a_bracer, 
Charlie,” said Lidcote. “Then we'll 
turn in somewhere to dinner and take 
a show in afterwards. I’ve had luck 
to-day, so we'll celebrate mildly.” He 
turned to close his desk. For a mo- 
ment Douthwaite looked at him, an 
eager light leaping into his weary 
eyes. Evan Lidcote was a prince of 
good fellows, too generous for the 
welfare of his purse. Perhaps—? 
The impulse passed swiftly as it had 
risen. 

“Thanks, Evan, but I must get 
home. Mary expects me,” he re- 
plied. 

“Lucky man!” replied Lidcote. 
“How’s the kidling? Tell him I’ve 
my eye on the most scrumptious fire 
engine. Smokes and boils and 
steams and whistles to beat the 
Dutch. I'll bring it along to-morrow. 
I say, Charlie, strike Aston for your 
vacation as soon as he comes in. You 
don’t look over fit.” 

Again the impulse sprang into 
Douthwaite’s mind, and once more 
was checked. 

“Oh, hot weather, stuffy courts 
and depressing business, have taken 
the starch out of me, but I'll be all 
right again directly. Well, I must be 
off. Good-night, Evan!” 

“Good-night, old chap. See you in 
the morning.” 
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Douthwaite left, and Lidcote sat, 
drumming his fingers on the desk. 

“God in Heaven! what a shave!” 
he whispered and bowed his head in 
the gathering gloom. The thanksgiv- 
ing he uttered seemed to him a vile 
irreverence, the thanks of a thief for 
the success of his crime. 

Long he sat in the silent office, re- 
viewing the events of past months. 
His success had not made him self- 
complacent and he laid the lash on 
himself with unsparing hand. Then 
he opened his desk again and took a 
revolver from one of its drawers. 
He recalled the thought in his mind 
when last he had looked upon the 
sinister little weapon, and repeated 
whisperingly Cleopatra’s line that 
then had rung in his ears: 


Is it sin 
To rush into the secret house of death, 
Ere death dare come to us? 

There was no need now of that 
drastic remedy ; and the gun fell into 
the drawer. He took his bank pass- 
book from an inner pocket. There 
was the teller’s entry—$50,000 odd. 
It surprised him that the figures grat- 
ified him so little. The Iscariot stain 
seemed to be on them. 

Suddenly his thought flashed off 
to Douthwaite. Aston did not pay 
extravagant salaries, and, with wife 
and child to provide for, Charlie 
must have a hard row to hoe. Would 
it be possible, he wondered, to in- 
duce him to accept a little help? It 
would be a difficult task, for Douth- 
waite was an independent fellow. 
Still, he would surely try it in the 
morning. A knock on the door by an 
impatient office cleaner roused him 
from thought, so, picking up hat and 
cane, he went off to dinner. It was 
one of the dullest meals he ever re- 
membered, and he sat and ate mood- 
ily, unable to banish from his eyes 
the harassed face of Douthwaite. 
Suddenly an impulse suggested that 
he run up and spend the evening 
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with them. Mrs. Douthwaite was a 
charming woman, and the boy the 
merriest little chap. He went over 
to a telephone and called the apart- 
ment. A maid replied that her mas- 
ter and mistress were out. Putting 
up the receiver petulantly, Lidcote 
returned to his dinner, disappointed 
and irritated. Then he began to 
wonder at his vexation. Fretfulness 
over trifles was a new experience. 
He turned into a theater, found the 
performance inane, and left, then 
went home, read for an hour with- 
out interest, and at last, in sheer 
boredom and ill-temper, went to bed 
to toss sleeplessly till daylight 
dawned. He decided, while in his 
bath, that it was about time he, too, 
went off to brace up. 

Sharp at nine, Aston, bronzed by 
sun and salt winds, walked into the 
office. Lidcote joined him in his pri- 
vate room and for the next hour they 
were immersed in the business tran- 
sacted in the principal’s absence. As- 
ton was in great good humor. Sev- 
eral important matters had been 
brought to a satisfactory settlement, 
thanks to Lidcote’s capable manage- 
ment, and routine work had gone on 
as well as if the chief had overseen 
it himself. Lidcote, he realized, had 
become almost indispensable to him. 
He knew no cleaner or abler man 
among the juniors at the Bar, and 
he did not mean to lose him. 

“You might tell Douthwaite to 
come in, Evan,” said Aston, as his 
associate was leaving the room. Lid- 
cote gave the message. He was busy 
with the details of a case when his 
telephone bell rang some time after. 
It was Aston, and his voice was per- 
emptory and angry. 

“Come here, right away, Lidcote,” 
he said. Wondering what had hap- 
pened to change the mood of his 
chief so suddenly, Lidcote hurried to 
his room. He found Aston pacing 
the room in an obviously furious 


temper, and Douthwaite, the picture 
of despair, looking fixedly at the wall 
before hiin. 

“Shut the door!” said Aston an- 
grily. “There’s no need to publish 
the shame of the office to every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. I have always 
prided myself on having straight, 
clean-handed men in my employ, and 
I find we have been sheltering a 
damned, common thief.” The color 
left Lidcote’s face. A wave of dread 
ran through him. Then he saw the 
accusing finger of his chief pointed 
at Douthwaite. 

“He has just acknowledged the 
embezzlement of $2,000. He con- 
cealed from you the fact that the 
Traction people had settled a couple 
of those negligence suits with him. 
The usual whining. Living beyond 
means. Debt. Speculation with 
stolen funds. The money part I 
mind least of all. It would have 
been just as bad had he been a win- 
ner instead of a loser. That would 
not have made him any less a thief.” 
When Aston lost his temper he did 
not mince words. 

For some moments Lidcote could 
not speak. An overwhelming pity 
for his friend filled him, and the 
stinging lash of Aston’s tongue cut 
his conscience deeply. If he had 
only gone to Douthwaite’s last night 
and waited for him! He recalled the 
look on his friend’s face the previous 
evening and felt sure that the story 
would have come out had he met 
him in his home. 

“Cannot it be arranged, Mr. As- 
ton?” he asked. “Charlie has had a 
rough time of it, that I know, and 
there are his wife and boy to be con- 
sidered.” 

“For God’s sake, Evan, don’t 
speak of them,” cried Douthwaite. 
“All that Mr. Aston says is true. 
Whether he prosecutes or not, I un- 
derstand what this means, that it 
ends everything, and I can take my 
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medicine. 
home.” 

Aston at heart was the kindliest 
of men, and Lidcote’s reference to 
the wife and child quenched his 
blazing wrath. 

“Leave us, Douthwaite,” he said. 
“I'll see you presently.” 

The stricken man walked to the 
door, Lidcote accompanying him. 

“Hold up, Charlie, old man,” he 
whispered. “I'll stand by you all 
the way, and we'll straighten things 
out all right.” 

“God help us, Evan!” groaned As- 
ton in real distress. “What are we 
to do? He should be prosecuted and 
disbarred, and I am as bad as he if 
I overlook it. What the devil busi- 
ness had you to drag the wife and 
child into a matter of this kind?” 

“Need it go further than this 
room?” asked Lidcote, boldly. 
“Charlie is no more a thief than— 
well, than I am. He has slipped as 
has many another good man, who, 
found out, or never found out, has 
squared himself again. I have come 
into some money lately, Mr. Aston, 
and I want you to let me put up the 
$2,000 and to forget the last hour. 
It is a big thing to ask, but I am 
talking to a big man. The scandal 
would kill Mary Douthwaite, and 
the baby is the dandiest little chap. 
Let me write a check and have done 
with it.” 

Aston looked with fatherly admi- 
ration on the handsome, earnest 
young advocate. 

“You are a white man, Evan,” he 
said. “The real, staunch, foul- 
weather friend. Why could not 
Douthwaite be clean and straight, 
too? That is what hurts. The 
money won’t worry me, but I do 
care when one of my boys run 
crooked.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking 
when there came the distant, muf- 
fled report of a shot. The two men 


But don’t speak of my— 


rushed into the corridor towards a 
rarely used waiting-room. On the 
floor lay Charlie Douthwaite dead, a 
bullet through his brain. 

As Evan Lidcote looked on the 
dead man, he felt that Douthwaite, 
the suicide, was a cleaner, honester 
man than he. 


II 


One department of his judicial 
work Judge Lidcote hated intensely, 
and that was the criminal business 
following the investigations of the 
Grand Jury. The long, miserable 
procession of criminal failures sick- 
ened him. With widening experi- 
ence his sense of the inadequacy of 
the law became more acute and dis- 
tressing. He had learned that while 
it is a simple matter to administer 
the law, to mete out justice is a task 
of superhuman difficulty. 

As he sat on the Bench, the sym- 
bols of Law, the emblems of Justice 
about him, the grim irony of the 
tragi-comedy often appalled him. 

He knew the argument on both 
sides. That the law made nothing 
perfect, but was framed and admin- 
istered by faulty agents. His practi- 
cal mind acquiesced in the truth of 
this, but it failed to satisfy his per- 
sonal conscience. The cynical injus- 
tice that had given to him wealth, 
reputation, and professional emi- 
nence, and had thrust Douthwaite 
down to a suicide’s grave, mocked 
him. The caprice, the wantonness, 
the mad, devilish anarchy of it all 
scoffed at his standards, and the cli- 
max of the sardonic derision was in 
this, that he, the respected Judge Lid- 
cote, was an undiscovered thief, who 
had succeeded in doing what ninety- 
five out of every hundred embezzlers 
believe they can do—put back the 
stolen money. The venom of the 
satire lay in the fact that the suc- 
cessful criminal had become Judge 
of the unsuccessful ones. 
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His turn for the Criminal Sessions 
had come again, and by an odd coin- 
cidence, the opening day happened to 
be the seventeenth anniversary of 
Douthwaite’s death, a date epochal 
in Lidcote’s life. 

Perhaps this fact accounted for the 
restlessness that harassed him, rest- 
lessness paralleled in his experience 
only by that which came upon him 
on the eve of his friend’s death. It 
seemed that no matter the direction 
in which he turned, he found some- 
thing reminiscent of his old associate. 
Sometimes he paused to analyze his 
relations with the man who had lain 
in his grave seventeen years, and this 
fact always impressed him, that 
whereas, in the other’s lifetime, they 
had been friends, but never inti- 
mates, death had ripened the rela- 
tionship into intimacy. The dead 
man, he felt, had become the sharer 
of his secret. 

Again the dreary mill began to re- 
volve. The same tedious stories and 
halting pleas beat upon the weary 
ears of the Judge, yet those who 
looked on thought that never had 
“Second Chance Lidcote” been so pa- 
tient. Rarely did he fail to elicit 
some fact to mitigate the narrow 
severity of the police version of the 
offense. 

The luncheon hour approached and 
the Judge caught sight of his son, 
Evan, seated among the crowd. Mrs. 
Lidcote had died at the boy’s birth, 
and the bond between father and 
son was unusually intimate and com- 
radelike. The lad, now in his fif- 
teenth year, attended school nearby 
and sometimes called at the Court to 
accompany his father to lunch. 

Lidcote’s eye kindled with pride as 
he looked upon the manly, aristocrat- 
ic-looking lad, conspicuous in his 
clean-cut refinement among the dingy 
throng. He wondered, as he looked, 
what had become of Douthwaite’s 
boy, who had been hurried from the 


city by his mother after the tragedy. 
It was one of the bitterest disappoint- 
ments of Lidcote’s life that his ef- 
forts to trace the pair had utterly 
failed. 

By the side of Evan sat a slightly 
built young man, and’ next to him 
was a woman, dressed in black and 
heavily veiled. She held the young 
man’s hand, and Lidcote’s heart sad- 
dened before the plainly written 
story. Some lad in trouble, and the 
veiled woman drinking motherhood’s 
bitter cup of mingled gall and worm- 
wood, set to her lips by her boy. 

At this moment the District At- 
torney’s Assistant rose from his ta- 
ble, a sheaf of papers in his hand. 

“The State versus Charles Douth- 
waite,” he called. As in a dream 
Lidcote saw the boy next his son 
rise, and with an air of shamed de- 
fiance, march through the staring 
crowd to the Bar. The woman 
watched the lad, leaning wistfully 
forward, till he passed within the lit- 
tle cordon of police, then, with a 
little cry, she rose and followed him. 

“His mother,” whispered a big, 
tender-hearted Irish deputy to his 
fellows, and they stood aside rever- 
entially and let her pass to the side 
of her boy. 

With a mighty effort Lidcote lifted 
his eyes to the nervous, flushed face 
of the youth that looked half fear- 
fully up at him. He saw in the shab- 
by lad his friend of seventeen years 
ago. The same features, the same 
way of holding himself, the oldtime 
wistful look—and as he gazed, fas- 
cinated, he heard, so plainly that he 
turned his head, the measured tones 
of the dead man: 

“What are you going to do with 
my boy, Evan?” 

The boy at the Bar waited. The 
young prosecuting officer, ordinarily 
crisply businesslike, waited, fingering 
his papers hesitatingly. The whis- 
pering throng hushed, their faces 
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turned to the silent Judge. Then, in 
the tense stillness the woman for the 
first time lifted her veil and looked 
up at him, her hand holding that of 
her boy in silent appeal. There 
was the old broad-browed Madonna- 
like beauty of past days, touched by 
the mystic, hallowing finger of sor- 
row. Lidcote could endure it no 
longer. He rose, gave a signal to 
the officer and the Court stood ad- 
journed. 


III 


The dinner hour in Judge Lid- 
cote’s house was usually the bright- 
est period of the day to father and 
son. This night it had been dull and 
silent. The scene of the morning 
had deeply impressed the boy and 
set its mark on the father’s grave, 
handsome face. It was a relief to 
both when the meal was ended, and 
Evan bade his father good-night, 
saying that he had schoolwork to 
prepare. 

The Judge retired to his library 
and drew a comfortable chair to the 
lighted table. To-night, books and 
papers had no attraction for him. 
Before his eyes were spread the 
pages of memory, those unglossed 
records most men seek to seal se- 
curely and bury deeply. He had no 
such desire; rather, there came to 
him a sense of relief, a realization of 
opportunity. Douthwaite’s wife and 
boy had been cast at his feet and he 
would grasp them as the gift of 
Heaven, newly gracious to him. 

The disastrous current of the lad’s 
life should be turned into nobler 
channels. The sour grapes eaten by 
the father should no longer set the 
teeth of the son on edge. And yet, 
with the determination, came the 
sense of the ease and cheapness of 
the atonement. Wealth and influ- 
ence had made the task light, and 
the world would regard the action as 
but an illustration of the generosity 





of a finely-fashioned spirit. Even 
the merit of sacrifice was denied him. 

There came, breaking in on his re- 
flections, Evan seeking a book. He 
quickly found it and returned to his 
own room. The interruption gave a 
new course to the Judge’s thoughts. 
He wondered what his boy’s estimate 
of him would be if he knew the 
truth. It seemed that he could see 
the great, truthful eyes—his moth- 
er’s eyes—dilate in horror, that his 
father, hitherto his ideal of honor 
and rectitude, should have been so 
unworthy of his admiration. He felt 
that there was but one sacrifice he 
would be unwilling to make to square 
the old wrong with conscience; and 
he resented the relentless probing 
that touched this, the very quick of 
his inmost soul. 

The rest of the world might know 
of the sin of seventeen years past, 
but he must still stand unstained in 
honor before his son. 

He would set to work at once, and 
did not doubt that the task of extri- 
cating young Douthwaite from the 
toils would be simple. The Law is 
not vindictive, and human kindli- 
ness is not foreign to its administra- 
tion. 

It happened, however, that Han- 
kinson, the District Attorney, had 
a grudge against Lidcote, and found, 
in the latter’s unusual anxiety to free 
the accused lad, a peculiarly fitting 
opportunity for squaring accounts. 

The leniency of the Judge towards 
offenders, Hankinson despised and 
frequently openly opposed. An able 
as well as an honest man, he was 
somewhat of a demagogue, with 
spines ready for aggression whenev- 
er it seemed that his office was being 
interfered with. His assistant had 
the Douthwaite case in hand, a clev- 
er, alert young fellow, not yet far 
enough away from ’Varsity and Law 
School to have lost the instinct of 
chivalry towards a broken and weak 
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opponent. He was outspoken when 
the case was discussed in the Judge’s 
chambers next day. 

“I agree with Judge Lidcote,” he 
said. “It would be vindictive to 
press the case against the boy when 
there is so much to be said in miti- 
gation of the offense. The lad had 
tried to make a home for his mother, 
had bought instalment furniture, paid 
for it regularly till he fell ill, then 
ran behind. When the van drove up 
to the door to take the furniture 
away the boy was crazed at the 
thought of his stripped home. I 
think I know what he felt; there 
was the fifty dollars of his firm’s 
money in his pocket, it would save 
the home and he could pay it back 
somehow. By Gad! I’d have done 
it myself for my mother.” 

The defection of his associate 
seemed to make Hankinson more 
dogged than before. 

“T think the case should go for- 
ward regularly,” he said with firm, 
straight lips. “If we are to aban- 
don cases like this one—theft of 
trust moneys—because of some pa- 
thetic story of temptation, our Courts 
will be turned into sloppy puddles 
of sentiment. I have my duty to dis- 
charge, and I mean to do it. When 
I have finished, the Jury will take up 
theirs. Then it is up to the Bench, 
and I do not doubt that, as usual, 
Judge Lidcote will do his best to 
nullify our work. I shall want some 
better reason for shirking my duty 
than any I have listened to, either 
from the Judge or my sentimental 
young associate,” and he smiled 
somewhat resentfully upon the two. 

“T don’t know that I can give you 
a better reason, Hankinson, “replied 
the Judge. “But I have a story I’d 
like to tell you. It goes back seven- 
teen years to a law office in this city. 
Two young attorneys were connected 
with it. 
the husband of a charming woman, 


One was a married man,. 
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the father of a little boy. The in- 
come of the young lawyer was small, 
and it was hard to make both ends 
meet. One day there came to him a 
sudden, specious temptation. He 
saw, as he thought, a way by which 
money could be made, that would re- 
move the home strain. He held at 
that time a couple of thousands be- 
longing to the firm and his employer 
was abroad. He took the money, 
used and lost it, and before he could 
replace it his chief returned unex- 
pectedly. Of course the defalcation 
came to light. Matters would have 
been adjusted, but in shame and self- 
abandonment the young man stepped 
into an outer room and shot himself. 
I often wondered what had become 
of that woman and boy, Charlie 
Douthwaite’s wife and child. The 
other day, in the court room yonder, 
I found out.” 

“My God!” whispered Hankinson. 
“T remember it all. I never associa- 
ted the names. This boy, Judge—?” 

The Judge nodded. Before he 
could say more the door of the pri- 
vate room adjoining opened, and 
young Evan entered. He paused 
with a word of apology, then came 
forward and spoke in a low voice to 
his father. 

“Ask her to wait in my room, and 
draw the curtain,” said Lidcote. 
“Wait there, too, for me, I shall have 
finished directly. 

“But that is not all,” continued the 
Judge, his eye resting for an instant 
on the curtained door. “The second 
lawyer_in that office was unmarried, 
a rather careless, extravagant maf 
about town, who was always in debt.” 

He paused. Hankinson looked up 
with a curious glance, then his eyes 
fell and he drummed the table gently 
with his fingers. 

_ “He was in desperate need of 
eight thousand dollars. Lacking this 
sum,-his prospects of professional 


~ advancement would, he thought, be 
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destroyed. He, too, had firm moneys 
under his control. He took ten thou- 
sand dollars, speculated with it. The 
day before his employer returned a 
sudden turn in the Market landed 
him. a big winner. Next morning, 
the morning that saw his associate’s 
suicide, he was able to pay his chief, 
clear off his debts, and have a large 
surplus. His employer praised him, 
contrasted Evan Lidcote’s integrity 
with the other’s dishonesty, and later 
gave him a partnership. 

“The old writer said, ‘Some men’s 
sins are open beforehand, going be- 
fore to judgment ; and some they fol- 
low after.’ Mine has been one of 
those that follow after. The sting 
of it has been in this, that the debt 
seemed to be unescapable and un- 
payable. I tried to save Douthwaite 
but failed. I strove to find his wife 
and child, but failed again. I never 
saw either again until the lad and 
mother stood before me at the Bar 
of my Court. 

“Hankinson! I want that boy. I 
don’t care if the whole world knows 
the reason. The penalty of publicity 
I do not shrink from. The hardest 
part I have already paid. All that I 
now fear is the continuance of the 
evil that has fallen so terribly on the 
wife and son of this boy’s father, 
while I and mine have escaped.” 

There was silence in the room for 
some moments, then the head of the 
hard-visaged Attorney was raised. 
He rose and slowly approached the 
Judge. 

“T’d like, Judge Lidcote,” he said, 
“to take the hand of the biggest man 
I have ever known.” He clasped the 
other’s hand silently, then turned 
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and left the room, followed by his 
assistant. 

The Judge sat looking steadily be- 
fore him into space, his hardest task 
still to be faced. He waited to gath- 
er strength. It seemed an eternity of 
silence, although scarcely a moment. 
He heard a step behind him, and the 
lad’s arm stole about his shoulders 
in the comradely fashion of their in- 
timacy. 

“Dad!” said young Evan, looking 
with shining eyes into his father’s 
face, “I never was so proud of being 
your son as I am now.” 

They heard the soft footfall of 
Mary Douthwaite as she passed in- 
to the corridor. 

“Mr. Hankinson’s taking her home 
to her boy,” said Evan. “He’s a big 
bluff as a tyrant. Why, he was rub- 
bing his eyes when he came in to 
speak to her.” 

As father and son walked down 
the corridor to the street, the District 
Attorney stood in the way, chatting 
to a knot of friends. It was well 
known that his vast respect for the 
Law did not always extend to its ad- 
ministrators, and when others doffed 
their hats in the presence of a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, his re- 
mained independently on his head. 

It was observed that, as Lidcote 
now approached, the truculent law- 
yer removed his hat and stood bare- 
headed till the Judge went by. 

“Whence this unwonted honor for 
Lidcote?” a friend chaffed. 

“Because I have seen this day with 
unaided vision, what Diogenes sought 
with a lantern, and fourid not—an 
honest man,” he replied enigmatic- 
ally, and passed on. 
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A WAR CORRESPONDENT’S IMPRESSIONS—THE RETREAT 
TOWARD PARIS—THE SPIRITUAL RECKONING 


By Stuart MARTIN 


“T HERs are a few square miles 

of France I want to see again; 
a few bloodstained meadows I want 
to linger on after the battletide has 
ebbed. I have not seen them since 
the days of the great retreat towards 
Paris, and I want to see them again 
just to make certain that I was not 
dreaming for three days and three 
nights. Or was it weeks? Or 
years? 

There was the horse trough in 
which I washed my face; the old, 
ruined chateau, five or six miles 
from Solesmes, where the aged 
gardener raked his flowerbeds in the 
rain; the stable farther on where I 
think I slept; the signboard of the 
inn called “The Final Bullet” which 
creaked horribly; the old woman 
who sat weeping for two days by 
the roadside; the wooden clock in 
the gutter, still ticking; the child’s 
rattle crushed by a horse’s hoof ; and 
the bend in the road where, from 
the roof of a dismal cottage, I saw 
the end of an English company. 
Something seemed to snap inside me 
when the Gordons were being 
mauled out there close to Cambrai. 
The Germans fairly swarmed 
around them; they pelted them with 
shell and shrapnel, they tore them 
with rifle bullets, they raked them 
with machine guns. We could see 
them dropping. And here was a 
small group of weary spectators 
standing on the crazy roof of a dis- 
mal cottage, watching those gallant 
men go down in bunches, while the 
shells screeched overhead in high 
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trajectory and a wounded Lanca- 
shire on the ground below cursed the 
enemy in low, terrific curses. 

Every mile of that road back to- 
wards Paris is doited with the shal- 
low graves of man and beast, and 
strewn with the wreckage of a war 
which is more wanton than an earth- 
quake. At the crossroads outside 
Le Cateau there is the grave of an 
English airman whose name will 
never be known. A piece of ragged 
notepaper (on which most of the 
writing was indecipherable) held 
down by a stone was all that told 
us a fellow-countryman lay under 
the sodden earth. A somewhat 
shaky wooden cross was put up in 
place of the notepaper. Two thou- 
sand British and French soldiers lay 
in a valley not far off. Two thou- 
sand homes desolated. Two thou- 
sand domestic hearths to be rear- 
ranged. And it was but the begin- 
ning of the war! 

We passed from there down the 
road. A young priest was coming 
up slowly, his shoulders rounded, his 
head bent, hands behind his back. 
“Ts it so bad?” he said when we told 
him of the slaughter higher up. 
“M’sieurs, is there no way of beat- 
ing back the Huns? My sister, 
m’sieurs, lived yonder until a few 
days ago—” His voice broke and 
he shook his fists heavenward. 

“Le bon Dieu,” he cried suddenly, 
in a queer cracked voice, “I have 
preached Your existence for years; 
will You hear us in our agony 
now ?” 
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He wrung his white hands in an- 
guish. No one moved. Somehow 
that young priest had voiced what 
we had all been feeling. In face of 
all that devastation of human life 
and the blotting out of entire cities 
Faith seemed to rock unsteadily on 
her pedestal. I tell you, those were 
the days when men became atheists 
swiftly and as swiftly repented. 
The cataclysm was too big to grasp 
just then, but those who have taken 
part in, or have witnessed the horror 
now spread over Belgium and north- 
ern France have been strangely 
moved. At first we could not be- 
lieve it; it seemed such a hideous 
insanity, not the sort of thing we 
had ever dreamed possible, and when 
it struck us in its full intensity it 
struck us dumb. 

The frightful scenes of carnage 
on the battlefield cannot be de- 
scribed; they are too shocking for 
words. The despair and agony of 
the peasants who scarcely under- 
stand what it is all about cannot be 
plumbed. I saw a German—a 
schoolmaster who was of the Land- 
wehr and had been tak<n prisoner— 
sitting on a rubble heap after the 
Marne battle with the saddest ex- 
pression on his face. “After this,” 
he said, waving his hand towards the 
battlefield, “after this I am com- 
pelled to revise my philosophy of 
life. So must you. So must every- 
one. Three months ago I was lec- 
turing on theology. Now I am con- 
fronted with a situation which de- 
stroys every canon of my teaching. 
Man, my dear sir, is not a little 
lower than the angels. Man is a 
little lower than the beasts. The 
evolutionists are wrong. They 
placed man too high in the scale. 
God only knows what is the mean- 
ing of all this muddle. Man cannot 
pretend to know.” Many, many 
times I came across the same atti- 
tude—the same breakdown of theory 





and platitude, the same helpless 
drifting of the soul amid oceans of 
brutal violence. 

Down to Le Cateau went that 
young priest and I, jabbering away 
to each other, and eating sour, hard 
apples because there was nothing 
else to be had. The town was 
packed with transport wagons, ar- 
tillery, cavalry, infantry—confusion 
in visible things as in the invisible. 
The men’s kits were spread out on 
the sidewalk and they themselves 
were sleepy and dirty. Nobody 
knew what was happening. An of- 
ficer whispered that the great re- 
treat was part of a scheme to draw 
the German army on, but he was not 
very sure about it himself; so we 
tried to sleep on the bare, hard floor 
of a house whose owner had no more 
need of it. (Have you ever slept on 
the cobbles of a tramway track in a 
busy thoroughfare?) And towards 
morning German artillery began 
throwing shells over the place indus 
triously, and the population, man, 
woman and child, streamed out on 
the road as fast as they could move. 
With one accord they started for St. 
Quentin. They walked, they tot- 
tered, they limped; some drove don- 
key carts, some pushed hand barrows 
some had baby cars with the babies 
sitting inside crying fit to break 
their little hearts. Invalids lay on 
barrows; old people clung to the 
arms of young ones, and all carried 
parcels. 

One man Had a parrot in a cage, 
a teapot under his arm, a loaf of 
bread in his pocket and a bundle of 
his best clothes over his shoulder. 
There they went, thousands and 
thousands of them. In their eyes 
was the look of terror so often seen 
then; abject, shuddering, paralyzing 
fear. Women’s cheeks shook with 
fear so that their teeth chattered as 
they spoke. Fear? My God! But 
their town was on fire behind them, 
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they could see the shells bursting, 
and on either side of the road the 
corn was ready for harvesting. 
Anoiher harvesting was in progress 
just then. 

At St. Quentin the same confu- 
sion. British troops were all over 
the town, but they were broken com- 
panies who had got lost or separated 
in the fighting, and their movements 
were hampered by the population 
that jammed the road and made 
operations impossible. It was a piti- 
ful mess. More broken companies 
came pouring in, ambulance cars, 
supply wagons, artillery, clattering, 
swishing, rattling; and on the top of 
the wagons worn-out soldiers were 
fast asleep in all the riot and chaos. 
Every road was simply boiling with 
traffic all going in one direction, the 
civilians being carried along like 
black straws on the crest of a brown, 
khaki stream. Outside the town the 
orchards were loaded with fruit 
which no one thought of plucking. 

As I skirted the main road and 
crossed some fields to get ahead of 
the multitude, I saw a gray-haired 
man, in charge of a flock of sheep, 
sitting by a tiny stream reading a 
book and taking no heed of the Bed- 
lam that surged along the road. He 
was either the maddest or the wisest 
man in France that day. 

But there were people on that road 
and farther on whose agony was un- 
utterable. Children had lost their 
parents, families had been scattered 
as one blows chaff from one’s hand, 
women—but one cannot write of 
these. Not even throughout the 
succeeding days of fierce battle did 
I find a parallel to the sufferings of 
the women who had fallen into the 
hands of the invader. Their stories 
are written elsewhere, even to the 
story—pigeonholed in the offices of 
‘he United States Government in 
Washington—of the American gov- 
‘rness whose ordeal was unspeak- 


able. These were the facts—simi- 
lar ones are being added to the num- 
ber every week—which wrung one’s 
heart and made strong men sit up 
stiff in their chairs as if suddenly 
frozen at the recital of them. Was 
no retribution possible? That was 
the cry, laden with tears and sobs, 
that one heard over and over again 
till one felt sick and numb. I re- 
membered the words of the young 
priest on the road near Le Cateau 
and of the German schoolmaster sit- 
ting on the rubble heap; and a little 
later I saw a British officer rain tears 
on the heads of two mites found 
stranded, parentless and starving, on 
the road that led from the inferno. 

The whole story of that great re- 
treat, and the subsequent drive from 
Paris northward, will never be told. 
This is no ordinary war, and men do 
not feel ordinary war experiences. 
All that a war correspondent can do 
is to describe, however feebly, his 
own little corner in Armageddon. 
No more heart-breaking labor can be 
imagined than a modern battle with 
its cruel, soul-testing strain which 
reduces strong, alert men to the piti- 
able condition of whimpering babies. 
Soldiers from both sides of the 
“field” have I seen, crushed in spir- 
it, broken in nerve and smashed so 
completely that they threw them- 
selves on the ground and burst into 
tears. It was their only relief from 
the strain of the battle, and the 
nerve-shattering crash of the big 
shells. 

Night has seldom brought a truce 
in the struggle. Searchlights seek 
out the foe and bayonets pursue him 
in the darkness. Often an attack on 
trenches is made in a driving rain or 
sleet storm, and then the fighting be- 
comes a melée—“friend and foe in 
one red burial blent.” It is a sordid 
business, and a view of the conflict 
on Picardy’s Plains is not inspiring. 
Out there in the mud the tired gun- 
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ners, when I last looked on them, 
went through their work automatic- 
ally, every movement like the lab- 
ored step on a treadmill. Their 
guns were concealed by bushes and 
trees, and the long, evil noses of the 
pieces stuck out grimly from under 
the twigs. Wheels were deep in the 
soft earth, but the recoil threw the 
gun back after every shot and it had 
to be dragged forward again. It 
was a wearying performance. 

You heard the breach closed with 
a grating noise and saw the men dis- 
perse. Then, a moment later, the 
shell belched out and a red flare tore 
the gray, dull atmosphere. The gun- 
ners had done this ‘thing thousands 
of times before, they were doing it 
as if on parade, without excitement, 
without haste, without leisure. 
Then, away on the right, there broke 
in another voice—pop, pop, pop-pop- 
aaa-u-u-u! It was the rifles taking 
a hand in the game. The thunder 
of the guns became heavier away to 
the right. Shells were falling and 
bursting behind clumps of trees. 
. More rifle firing joined the chorus. 
It was the rudest, wildest riot that 
human ears could hear. Gun an- 
swering gun. 

Were we losing? Were the Ger- 
mans gaining? No answer came out 
of the tumult. The gunners con- 
tinued to load and fire and drag the 
gun back and load and fire again as 
if they were at field practice. Theirs 
was the work of clearing the way 
for the infantry, and they were do- 
ing it, with dogged thoroughness, re- 
gardless of the enemy’s artillery, 
heedless of the swaying fortunes of 
the duel. 

By and by there came word by 
motorcyele that the wounded were 
on the way—not the wounded of 
that day’s work, but of the day pre- 
vious, and the day before that, and 
the week before, also. They came: 
men stricken blind, deaf, dumb; men 


in rags, men dying, blood oozing 
through their dirty, muddy clothes, 
palsied hands and feet, limbs torn 
off, bodies mutilated indescribably. 
The pick of the nation thrown on the 
scrap heap, battered and maimed, 
filthy and begrimed. This war has 
caused and is causing wounds in 
body and soul the like of which have 
never been known in war’s terrible 
history. In South Africa we saw ° 
men with holes drilled in them by 
keen, sharp bullets; in France we 
see men blown to pieces or shattered 
beyond repair. To see some of these 
wounds is to carry the memory with 
you ever after. 

To realize what this war means to 
the combatants of both sides one 
must see the carnage and also the 
slow, painful recovery of the muti- 
lated. Living in mud, crawling on 
mud, sleeping in mud—and then a 
shell bursts and human blood flows 
and wounds are poisoned with 
mud. They arrive at the base hos- 
pitals in awful condition; unshaven, 
dirty, fierce-looking, one boot lost, 
no cap, overcoat slashed to ribbons, 
clothes sticking to their wounds. 
Sometimes they groan feebly as they 
are transferred from the wagon to 
the bed; sometimes they are past 
groaning. They must be washed 
and tended, and the surgeon is ready 
with his knife as soon as the diag- 
nosis is complete. Mostly they fall 
asleep as soon as they are in bed; 
some sleep throughout their dreary 
journey between trench and hospital. 
Seldom do they complain. In a 
Boulogne hospital I saw a Highland- 
er twisting with pain on his narrow 
bed. Every now and then there 
burst from his hot lips the pitiful 
protest, “It is too much, it is too 
much!” Perspiration was gathered 
in beads on his brow. Not far from 
him was a man whose speech had 
gone from him. He could only make 
a feeble noise in his throat. What 
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‘houses of agony these hospitals are! 
German, French, Belgian and Brit- 
ish on the rack! 

In America you read the official 
bulletins. “We have made a slight 
advance” here, “we have repulsed 
the enemy” there. What does it 
mean to you? Words are such poor 
things, after all. Every “slight ad- 
vance,” every small “repulse” means 
‘ hundreds of new beds in the hos- 
pitals supplied with tenants; more 
dead, more mutilated, more shat- 
tered men. Behind every hospital 
is a square of bare ground which is 
always being extended in area, and 
nearly every day the chaplain and a 
few nurses follow a bearer party 
to the fringe of that square. It is 
not a long service; time is too pre- 
cious. The coffins lie in pairs and a 
little wooden cross is erected. Two 
more gone home. 

In the midst of this scientific 
slaughter it is a sore task to dis- 
cover, or try to discover, a comfort- 
ing reflection or a satisfying solu- 
tion. I have heard people (who 
never saw a battlefield) talk vaguely 
of the “discipline of nations,” but, 
believe me, the men who are fighting 
did not require such severe “disci- 
pline.” I find a difficulty in analyz- 
ing my impressions of this war, for 
language breaks down at any at- 
tempt to explain its human side. 
Officers and soldiers have no time to 
think. They just work, and work, 
and work. To the simple spectator 
every shrieking shell and singing 
bullet carries a message of destruc- 
tion that overpowers all other im- 
pressions and swamps every smooth 
philosophy.. But by the men it has 
broken is this war to be judged best, 
and more emphatically than ruined 
cathedrals and wrecked towns these 
men unite in condemnation. There 
never was a soldier worth a tunic 
button or a shoulder strap who 
found joy in killing, and the men 


who have felt the weight of this 
campaign do not dwell with zest on 
the work of the bayonet or the thud 
of the bullet. They do not wish to 
be reminded of the nightmare from 
which they have emerged; but oc- 
casionally there creeps into their talk 
a phrase or a sentence that reveals 
the whole business as a gross crime, 
something mean and despicable, en- 
tirely stripped of the chivalry and 
glory that shines through wars of 
the past. They have been face to 
face with a dull, but terrible, killing- 
machine that kills machine-like, that 
destroys without pity and without 
enthusiasm. 

Yet, throughout the long line 
from the dunes of Flanders to the 
hills of Alsace, every man is filled 
with a grim, tireless determination 
to fight while he can stand—and 
after that if possible. In every De- 
partment of France priests have 
doffed the cassock and shouldered 
the rifle, and it may be that this war 
will close the breach between Church 
and State which has been so marked 
in the past years. France is water- . 
ing her vineyards freely with her 
blood to save herself from Bel- 
gium’s fate; and she has seen, as 
those of us who have watched have 
also seen, that there has come a 
change over Belgium since the war 
began. During the first terrible 
weeks the main question on the lips 
of the ravaged peasantry was: 
“Who will restore to us what we 
have lost and heal our aching 
hearts?” That was the alpha and 
omega of the cry that rose from the 
multitude of homeless and destitute. 
It was the question that one instinct- 
ively asked oneself the moment one 
saw those pitiful crowds and broken 
towns. But as time went on the cry 
became no more a question; it be- 
came a wail of despair. There was 
none to punish swiftly, none to re- 
store, none to raise those who had 
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fallen. Not one human hope for a 
nation in the throes of agony. Who 
could give back the dead, or restore 
the ruined to prosperity or take the 
look of terror out of the eyes of the 
children ? 

“Tf there is no hell, there ought to 
be,” said a Belgian soldier, as we 
stood on the dunes near Calais, “and 
the same applies to heaven. We are 
beyond the healing power of man.” 
Terrible words these, which show 
the extremity to which this people 
has been reduced; and down on the 
beach, not two hundred yards from 
where we stood, we could see the 
King, homeless as his subjects, walk- 
ing to and fro with bowed head and 
hands clasped behind him, beside the 
waters of Dover Straits, a lonely 
war-worn figure, a monarch who 
had lost all but a few miles of his 
country. 

I am told that this King goes down 
on his knees daily, praying for 
strength to continue the fight, and I 
have heard the trembling voices of 
the faithful singing “O Salutaris 
Hostia,” and have seen through the 
open door of a little parish church 
the priest conducting mass, while a 
Prussian regiment, headed by a 
broken-nosed Prussian Officer, 
marched ponderously past. These 
are the signs that bid spectators see 
how faith is creeping back to the 
ruined sanctuary and the desecrated 
shrine, and give us hope that those 
deep beliefs, the very last bulwark 
of sorrow-laden humanity, though 
disturbed and shaken, will ultimately 
be reestablished on a firmer basis 
than ever. 

Whatever else it has done, this 
war has destroyed forever the vain 
conceit of those who made their final 
appeal to materialism. It has forced 
men to retreat, humbly and contrite- 
ly, to the ancient, terrific truth that 
there must be, that there is, a force 
greater, more powerful and more 


enduring than the shattering energy 
of the howitzer or lyddite shell. 
It has demonstrated the efficacy of 
the text that to save one’s life one 
must lose it, and to die for one’s 
country is to live for it. For I am 
convinced that Germany will never 
conquer Belgium though she hold it 
for a thousand years. She may lay 
France waste, she may stamp the life 
out of Flanders, but she will never 
conquer them. 

The sacrifices of which these 
people have proved themselves capa- 
ble are almost beyond belief. Men 
and women have willingly and gladly 
given up their lives’ work, their 
homes, their lives in order to aid the 
defeat of the enemy. Heroism 
among civilians as among soldiers 
has become a commonplace. It is 
a war of heroes; and the one lasting 
impression of ‘the stricken fields 
which still clings to me amid all the 
sadness convinces me that by the 
scourging of Belgium the world will 
be cleansed. For a short, awful 
period at the beginning she stood 
alone in all the earth, face to face 
with annihilation, and if her suffer- 
ings have served to make war in the 
future more difficult and perhaps im- 
possible she will not have been 
stricken in vain. 

For the meantime, however, one 
cannot view the desolation of that 
once fair land without a lump rising 
in one’s throat. Already there ate 
indications that Belgium and France 
will rise anew from the dust of their _ 
ruins. Thousands of those who fled 
before the invasion have returned 
from the coast, and buzz round the 
edge of the fighting zone like bees 
come back to a smoking hive. Pre- 
pared to take risks of all kinds, their 
only anxiety is to get back to what 
is left of their homes; but they are 
held in check by the fighting men 
whose task is far from complete. 
Within sound of cannon those who 
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have already found their shattered 
houses are trying to remove the de- 
bris; life is beginning to trickle 
through the villages in the rear, and 
when the invaders have been driven 
back, these crowds will advance in a 
torrent to weep anew over their 
blackened homesteads. 

But the directors of the struggle 
take no heed of these wretched fugi- 
tives, intent only on the work of de- 
feating the opposing legions. Day 
and night the chiefs of staff pore 
over maps and plans, moving corps 
here, withdrawing regiments there, 
buttressing weak places elsewhere. 
To them. the war is a gigantic game 
of chess in which companies and di- 
visions are the pawns. More than 
two thousand reports come every 
day to the headquarters of the com- 
mander-in-chief, lodged twenty miles 
behind the firing line in a wayside 
chateau where the sound of shells is 
never heard. Every position and 
movement of friend and foe is 
known and reported from moment 
to moment by scout, airman, spy or 
outpost. Here, in a calm, secluded 
atmosphere, the leaders play their 
game ceaselessly and relentlessly, 
never appearing before the men in 
the trenches except on rare occasions 
when their warrior spirit compels 
the indulgence of a rush by automo- 
bile. Whatever happens they must 
never allow their hearts to dominate 
their heads; they must think as if 
their brains were packed in ice. 

But out on the highway towards 
Calais, as I left the scene of the 
fighting, I met another straggling 
stream of panic-stricken people 
making for refuge once again. 
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They came from villages hitherto 
thought safe; but in the middle of 
the night bombs had been rained 
upon them, and shells had added to 
the terror. Then foes had met in 
the narrow streets and had fought as 
men fight at close quarters. It was 
useless to ask these people what they 
had seen for the great terror had 
gripped them. They could only 
stare wild-eyed, unable to express 
themselves. From the vanguard 
came the answer to all queries: 

“You cannot imagine!” 

Farther on the same question, and 
the reply: 

“You cannot imagine!” 

A third time the same answer: 

“You cannot iniagine!” 

Perhaps, after all, that is the most, 
as it is the least, that I can say to 
you who have not seen what war has 
brought to western Europe. The 
mind staggers before the enormity 
of ruin—then clings desperately and 
swiftly to the slight comfort that 
there is a tribunal above that of the 
war lords. It is this hope, this cer- 
tainty, that keeps thousands of these 
poor fugitives out of the madhouse. 
They are buoyed by the belief that 
some day, some how, the final reck- 
oning will come, and nothing could 
better illustrate this than the last 
view I had of the flat, muddy mead- 
ows that lie beyond the Yser. 

An old man stood beside his roof- 
less farm gazing towards the north, 
and the setting sun reddened his 
rugged face as he raised his fist and 
shook it at the enemy he could not 
see. 
“You will pay for this yet,” he 
cried. “You beasts.” 
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Rebecca Hooper Eastman 


I T appalls, it terrifies, it almost 
overwhelms me to think that, but 
for Mrs. Byington’s old, Colonial, 
four-post bedstead, I might have 
lived and died without knowing that 
Jim existed. He says, comfortingly, 
that if he had not met me, he never 
would have married, and I believe 
him—most of the time. 

Little dreaming of what happiness 
Mrs. Byington would be the cause, I 
must frankly confess that I dreaded 
to go down and see her, after fifteen 
years’ separation. With the absolute 
affection of a child, I had known and 
adored her in the same proud year 
that I first had two figures in my age. 
Those Sunday afternoons when her 
husband—in my opinion, a tiresome 
and unnecessary appendage— 
brought her to tea, were unforgeta- 
ble, gala days. No sooner was she 
inside our front door, than she in- 
quired my whereabouts ; that is, if I 
hadn’t already appeared ; and the way 
her face lighted up at the sight of me 
sent little tickles of pleasure to the’ 
very tips of my small toes. 

The refined, but palpably coquet- 
tish touches about Mrs. Byington’s 
gowns had an unspeakable lure for 
me. My imagination was set on fire 
by the daintiness of her ruchings. 
And then she never failed to have a 
bit of pale violet ribbon or trimming 
on her frock, which enticing color I 
was allowed to smooth gently, with 
the tip of one finger, if my hands 
were clean enough. 

This ravishing Mrs. Byington com- 
pletely displaced my dolls in my 
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young affections, and so, of course, | 
told her everything, and marveled at 
the way her eyes shone and twinkled 
as I talked, little suspecting that my 
confidences were the cause. 

After all this early hero-worship, 
I dreaded disillusionment. One can- 
not, however, leave a caller forever 
alone in a drawing-room, so I dallied 
down the stairs, lingering as long as 
possible on each broad step, and then, 
there she was, even better than I had 
remembered her. 

After satisfying myself that it 
would be inconsistent not to go on 
worshipping her, I took a surrepti- 
tious survey of her gown, and feast- 
ed my eyes on the little, frilly jabot 
of real lace, priceless Honiton, I 
think, which was fastened with a bar 
of small pearls; and on delicate cuffs 
of the same exquisite lace, which in 
turn were secured by smaller bars of 
tinier pearls. But, best of all, the 
color of her entire gown was pale 
violet, and involuntarily, I smoothed 
it with one finger, in the old way, 
while we discussed matters which 
now seem dull to me, because they 
had nothing to do with the four 
poster and Jim. Suddenly she 
switched the conversation by com- 
manding : 

“Begin at once and tell me the 
most interesting thing you are do- 
ing.” 

“Buying old furniture for my farm 
house in Maine,” I boasted. 

Mrs. Byington’s cheeks flushed. 

“Did you know that I own a great 
many antiques which I have never 
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seen?” she asked, and then added, 
“Oh, Ruth, your eyes shine just as 
they did when you were ten.” 

“Have you?” I asked breathlessly, 
“an old four poster?” 

“My dear girl, the Byington fam- 
ily were said to own the handsomest 
four poster in- Salem.” 

“Where is the dear’ thing?” 

“Stored with all the rest of the 
furniture that belonged to my hus- 
band’s family. There was nothing 
else to do, when we went abroad to 
live.” 

“And that poor four poster is actu- 
ally locked up, where no one can see 
it and love it,” I moaned, and then 
I continued—implying in my tone 
that of course the idea must be dis- 
missed immediately—“I suppose you 
wouldn’t care to sell it.” 

Anyone but Mrs. Byington would 

have thought of an encyclopedia full 
of reasons why the bed could never 
‘be sold, but my dear friend, after a 
moment’s consultation with the toes 
of her pretty boots, confided to me 
that since her husband’s death, ten 
years previous, the furniture was 
hers to dispose of as she wished, and 
that she wished to dispose of the bed 
to me. I therefore agreed to have 
luncheon with her the following day, 
and afterwards to go to the storage 
house and see the bed, with some idea 
of setting a price. 

The minute I appeared the next 
day, she exclaimed: 

“Ruth, I have decided to give you 
that mahogany bed as a wedding 
present.” 

This was the sly woman’s way of 
finding out whether I was, or had 
been, in love, and as I had never 
heard of Jim, although I believed in 
him, L failed to blush, or look con- 
scious. 

“My dear Mrs. Byington, you 
have now made it utterly impossible 
for me ever to have the bed,” I la- 
mented, as I admitted that I had 


never had a proposal, and didn’t 
mind—much. 

Honesty compels me to confess 
that, although there had been occa- 
sions when I had disliked being a 
spinster quite as much as single 
women are supposed to, yet some- 
how, I never cared to engineer “af- 
fairs,” chiefly because my sense of 
humor always became unduly active 
at otherwise romantic moments. 
Neither could I see much point in 
flirting, although I had looked into 
the question carefully, on several 
summer evenings, by moonlight. I 
had supposed that I had chosen the 
proper time, but I inevitably felt pro- 
saic in moonlight. What the trouble 
was, I shall never wholly understand, 
but something must have been wrong, 
for I was, and always had been, in 
an entirely loveless condition, al- 
though I had a goodly array of men 
friends to save me from the insidious 
kind of old-maidishness. 

Yet I mysteriously and comfort- 
ingly knew that I was a long way 
from being unfeminine, and at times 
my men friends showed that they 
had inklings of the fact, also. I 
never encouraged the creatures, for 
they seemed impossibly silly and 
prone to, discard sense for senti- 
mentality. Of course I understand 
now that the reason I thought them 
foolish was not because they were 
so, but because they didn’t happen 
to be Jim. 

“You can’t even see the bed,” 
taunted the wicked Mrs. Byington, 
and then, out of sorts with me, “I 
should think you would fall in love 
from curiosity.” 

Feeling that I was being merci- 
lessly goaded, I up and told her all 
about Jim. She approved of him at 
once, and urged me to hurry and 
meet him, but when one’s affections 
have no visible object, they cannot 
very well be forced. As dear Mrs. 
Byington believed in action, she set 
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to and gave dinner after dinner, at 
which she introduced me to new 
men, each of whom she hoped would 
be Jim. Although this dress-suited, 
eligible panoply were all worthy, they 
were men, just men; and there was 
absolutely nothing about any of them 
that was Jim-like, or Jim-esque. 

Finally, when I was tottering on 
the brink of an age which all women 
deem shudderable, Mrs. Byington 
said: 

“Since that Jim of yours is too 
dense to find you, I shall make you a 
birthday present of the four poster, 
to cheer you over the catastrophe of 
being thirty.” 

Although I tried to let the four 
poster divert me from the awfulness 
of my age, I was depressed at the 
thought that Mrs. Byington was los- 
ing her belief in Jim. To atone for 
her faithlessness, I thought of him 
more assiduously and more confident- 
ly than ever. I was even guilty of 
saying : 

“Good night, Jim. I believe in 
you!” which was an inane, but pleas- 
ant custom. 

Meantime, without either of us 
having seen it, the four poster* was 
shipped direct to my farm house in 
Maine, on the sixth of July, prepaid, 
by freight. Legal-looking documents 
assured us that it had left New York, 
but after that it vanished. I never 
knew anything to disappear more 
completely. About the first of Sep- 
tember I wrote to the railroad to in- 
quire my four poster’s whereabouts, 
with the disheartening result that my 
lost birthday present was filed under 
Complaint 81,952. 

“Perhaps dear, adorable Jimsy has 
my four poster,” I suggested delight- 
edly to Mrs. Byington. But for once 
she was in a practical frame of mind. 

“Never shall I trust any railroad 
again,” she said. “I shouldn’t think 
there would be room enough in this 
world to lose eighty-one thousand, 











nine hundred and fifty-one articles 
besides your bed. Now, you see, 
Ruth, if you had only married one 
of the men at hand, instead of wait- 
ing round for a figment of the imag- 
ination whom you call Jim, you 
would have a husband to trace the 
bed, give the railroad a wigging and 
complain in all the daily papers.” 

Hurt at her calling Jim a figment, 
and feeling that he would wish me to 
act in his place, I began to “wig” and 
nag the man in the complaint office. 
Every week or so, in response to my 
prods, I would receive a tired letter 
from him, written on a typewriter 
from which the legibility had all but 
fled, informing me with a fagged- 
out kind of triumph, that my bed 
had just been located in some small 
town in Ohio, or Alabama. With 
the four poster’s more-and-more-ex- 
tended travels, Mrs. Byington’s con- 
fidence in Jim began to convalesce, 
and on the day when we heard that 
the bed was visiting Indianapolis, she 
said, positively : 

“That wily old four poster is hunt- 
ing for Jim.” 

I smiled serenely, for it was one 
of the days when I felt surest of him. 

These whimsical, half-serious, and 
wholly beguiling fancies of ours were 
put to a sudden end. 

Mrs. Byington died. Even now I 
can scarcely believe it. Never had I 
been so lonely in my whole life, as in 
those first few weeks after her 
funeral. 

Letters poured in from the rail- 
road about the four poster. At first 
| refused to notice them, but finally 
I woke again to its humorous pere- 
grinations. The bed was traveling 
with great rapidity, now; it was 
dashing over the country like a 
Cook’s Tour. Finally, after it had 
been on the road for a year and 
three months, it condescended to halt 
definitely in Maine. I had given up 
all thoughts of Jim, which was for- 

















tunate, as he had nothing whatever 
to do with the bed’s meanderings. 
“Your bed’s got here!” telephoned 


the station agent of my Maine town, - 


in great relief. “It’s bigger’n the 
car it come in. Cyrus. (my farmer) 
is here with two hosses and a dump 
cart, but he don’t dare carry any- 
thing but the head and footboard 
home in one load. Them posts alone 
would weigh more’n a pair of hosses. 
You'll have to send for the rest of 
it soon, for it’s chokin’ up the hull 
station.” 

Many of my rural neighbors came 
over, uninvited, to watch Cyrus and 
several farmhands set the bed up on 
my lawn, where I was going to try 
and realize its vastness. The ma- 
hogany posts were fully eight inches 
in diameter, and heavily carved and 
inlaid in all their twelve feet of 
height, but, imposing as they were, 
they dwindled into insignificant sup- 
ports, as the canopy, all carving and 
festoons of faded chintz, appeared 
piecemeal, from two loads of mys- 
terious crates. Altogether, the bed 
was fifteen feet high, and none of 
my bedrooms was over ten. When 
I stood off and surveyed it, I had 
the same sensation of awe as when 
I first saw the Grand Cafion of Colo- 
rado. My unpretentious, snuggling, 
little cottage, and the mammoth bed 
looked like unrelated objects stand- 
ing side by side in some museum. 

After my maid had passed lem- 
onade and cake to the neighbors who 
had gathered, and they had gone 
home feeling as satisfied as if they 
had been to the circus, Cyrus re- 
marked from the grassy bank, where 
he sat in meditation: 

“IT could make her into a grape 
arbor. I’ll rip off the calico, and give 
her a coat of green paint before she 
gets rained on.” 

As I have always deeply resented 
the rural New England custom of 
referring to cumbersome inanimate 
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objects as “her,” I replied, crossly: 
“You may get the man next door to 
help you set it up in the barn, Cy- 
rus.” I ignored the grape arbor sug- 
gestion, because to argue with Cy- 
rus, was often to yield in despair. 

“You ain’t going to sleep in the 
barn, be you?” asked he, in alarm, 
forgetting the grape arbor. 

“No, but I am going to try and 
sell the bed, and the only place where 
it can be kept on exhibition is the 
barn floor.” 

“Don’t you fool yourself with the 
notion that anybody’s goin’ to pay 
out money for sech a lookin’ object,” 
said Cyrus. “That bed’ll be in my 
way, and it'll be in my cow’s way, 
and I ain’t goin’ to have it in my 
barn.” 

I was obliged to remind Cyrus that 
both his barn and his cow belonged 
to me, and I left him subdued and 
grumbling, as I set out for a neigh- 
boring inn, where I posted the fol- 
lowing sign: 

For Sale. A handsome, four post bed- 
stead. Mahogany, elaborately carved and 
inlaid. At least two hundred years old 
and in perfect condition. Price, $250.00. 
Call at Hillside Cottage. 

I had decided that if ever I found 
a purchaser I should make a gift 
to the school where I had unwilling- 
ly derived what I knew about alge- 
bra and geometry. I had always felt 
that they deserved a reward for en- 
during my un-mathematical presence 
and I knew, too, that Mrs. Byington 
would never have expected me to 
keep a bed I couldn’t get into my 
house 
Coming events did not cast their 
shadows before them on that partic- 
ularly smiling October morning when 
the turning point in my life was 
reached. I felt exactly as usual when 
I got up, and I ate my accustomed 
breakfast. Women invariably re- 
member what they wore on great 
occasions. They tell you afterwards, 
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“When I met him, I had on my light 
blue satin and the necklace that Un- 
cle Henry gave me.” Well, when / 
met him, I was wearing an old, pink 
gingham, made much too girlishly 
for my thirty-second year. The 
wind was making havoc of my hair 
and I must have been a pretty. dis- 
reputable sight, as I stood in my gar- 
den, picking some astonishingly late 
pink-and-white sweet peas. 

He came, conventionally enough, 
in a large automobile of the most lux- 
urious kind. When I perceived all 
the splendor stopping at my gate, I 
hurriedly tried to gather in a few of 
my flying locks. Before I was half- 
way presentable, a tall, be-goggled 
man jumped out of the car with the 
sprightly activity of motorists, and 
came down the walk into my garden: 

“Good morning,” he said, reso- 
nantly, as he took off the goggles. 
“Have you a four poster for sale?” 

Then he looked at me keenly, and 
I dropped all my flowers on the 
ground, as we stared at each other, 
dumfounded. In spite of all my 
talk and thoughts and worship of 
Jim, you may not believe what I am 
going to say now, and for that mat- 
ter, I don’t see how it is possible for 
you to believe it at all, unless some- 
thing similar has happened to you. 
It is, however, absolutely true that 
although I had never seen that man 
“before, I had always seen him. I 
knew how he would look when he 
smiled ; I knew how his voice would 
shake and tremble when he made 
love; I knew how deliciously and 
bearishly cross he could be, and how 
sweetly repentant; oh, I knew all 
about him, except little details like 
his surname, address and occupa- 
tion; for it was Jim. And the most 
remarkable part of it was that I had 
his first name right! Jim was Jim. 
The same tired lines were round his 
eyes that I had felt, rather than seen, 
round my own; lines that come from 


seeing many people, and yet never 
seeing the right one. 

“Well! well!” he exclaimed, after 
we had looked and looked; and a 
kind of relief stole across his fea- 
tures. I knew just how glad he was 
that he had found me, because, like 
me, he had almost given up hoping 
and looking. Not a sign did I give 
that I knew it was he, however, for 
men are so scary. 

“Did you want to see my four 
poster ?” I asked, as I led the way to 
the barn. After that elemental and 
satisfying look, I felt like skipping, 
but I behaved demurely enough, as I 
showed him the mightiness of a bed. 
At the sight of it, he laughed with a 
deep-sounding heartiness that echoed 
joyously all up and down the empty 
corridors of my heart. 

“T had always supposed that sky- 
scrapers were a modern invention,” 
he said, as, weak with laughter, he 
leaned up against one of its posts. 

“Perhaps I should have stated in 
my advertisement that the bed ts of 
heroic size,” I apologized. 

“As far as my tastes are con- 
cerned, its size is an asset. Howev- 
er, I'll just measure it, if you don’t 
mind, because it wouldn’t be exactly 
convenient to raise my ceilings.” 

As I had learned the bed’s dimen- 
sions by heart, I recited them, while 
Jim took notes in a red-leather note- 
book. Now, if there is one thing I 
have always liked, it is a bright red- 
leather note-book, and it was just like 
Jim to have one. I said so, at which 
he laughed again. 

“IT have the crates in which the 
bed arrived, so that you can ship it 
anywhere you like, without delay,” 
I hinted, for of course I wanted to 
know where my husband lived. 

“Thanks, but this bed is going no 
further than the house I’m building 
out on the point.” 

From this remark, I knew that he 
was a successful lawyer, whom many 
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women had tried vainly to annex, 
and I could see, just at a glance, how 
he would dislike to have women be 
fascinating. J decided to appear not 
to notice how handsome he was, but 
to say spontaneously whatever came 
into my head, so that I could hear 
him laugh often. 

Early the next morning he came 
again. I knew that he would, so [ 
wore the same old gingham. Oth- 
erwise, it would have looked as if I 
had expected him, and was out to 
fascinate. 

“Hello,” he remarked, half-bash- 
fully, as if he were a small boy who 
had come to spend the day. 

“Hello,” I replied, very seriously 
indeed. 

If I had said “How do you do?” 
or made a fuss over him in any way, 
he would have stopped being boy- 
ish at once. 

“That bed isn’t one bit too heroic 
for my room,” he said, eagerly. 

I waited. 

“But I’m not sure the room will 
make a becoming background. Would 
you mind giving me your advice? 
The machine will have you over and 
back before you know it.”. 

If I had been younger, I daresay 


I should not have thought the pro- 
ceeding proper, but as it was, I 
hopped right into his car. It was so 
convenient to be old, that I felt 
quite young and reckless. 

The moment that I saw his room 
I said that it looked as if it had been 
made to order for the bed. He took 
out his check-book, which I was sor- 
ry to see was made of brown leather. 

“T ordered a red leather one last 
night,” he apologized, and then, 
“May I really buy all that bed for 
two hundred and fifty dollars?” 

“T want to give it to you,” said I, 
in the smallest voice in the world; a 
voice so tiny that he couldn’t hear it, 
and I was obliged to repeat my em- 
barrassing remark louder. 

“Honest Injun?” 

“Honest Injun.” 

Of course we waited until people 
thought we were respectably ac- 


quainted. Otherwise, we should 
probably have had the ceremony that 
morning. 


It is a coincidence that Jim’s eyes 
have the same expression as Mrs. 
Byington’s, except that his are in- 
finitely more definite. 

Love at first sight? Away with 
you! It was marriage at first sight. 





TO ONE AWAY 
By L. L. Brwpie 


OW do I feel with thee away? 
Nay,—ask how feels the lonely, darkening night 
Bereft of moon and stars, or else the day 
Should it be robbed of light. 


Or ask how feels the dying rose 
Deprived of moisture, or some clinging vine 
Whose prop is filched, whose life draws to its close— 
Their answer would be mine. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING INSTALMENTS 

[During the absence of Mrs. Henry Leroux in Paris, an unknown woman is murdered in 
Leroux’s apartments, where she has come with a —— In her hand is a scrap of paper 
bearing the words: “Your wife ... .” and “. .. . r. King.’ It is learned that she is a 
Mrs. Vernon, an opium fiend. The police learn that Mrs. Leroux has not been seen in Paris. 
Aided by the French detective, Gaston Max, they search for a solution to both mysteries, and to 
this end attempt to find Soames, Leroux’s butler, who has disappeared on the night of the crime. 

The adventures of Soames are narrated from his entrance into Leroux’s service, pledged to 
further the secret communications between Mrs. Leroux and one Gianapolis, agent of “Mr. King, 
until the murder of Mrs. Vernon, when he flees to Gianapolis for help. The latter takes him to 
the cave of the Golden Dragon, where Soames enters the employ of “Mr. King.” ] 


CHAPTER XVI robe, red sashed, and wore loose, red 


A ipo newly created Mr. Lucas en-_ Slippers; a tarboosh perched upon 


tered upon a sort of cave-man his shaven skull. . 
existence in this fantastic abode Pushing the door widely open, he 


where night was day and day was entered with a tray upon which was 
night ; where the sun never shone. spread a substantial breakfast. 

He was awakened on the first “Hurryup!” he muttered, as one 
morning of his sojourn in the es- word; wherewith he departed again. 
tablishment of Ho-Pin by the loud Soames seated himself at the little 
ringing of an electric bell immedi- table upon which the tray rested, and 
ately beside his bed. He sprang up- endeavored to eat. His usual appe- 
right with a catching of the breath, tite had departed with his identity ; 
peering about him at the unfamiliar Mr. Lucas was a poor, twitching be- 
surroundings and wondering, in the ing of raw nerves and _ internal 
hazy manner of a sleeper newly qualms. He emptied the coffee-pot, 
awakened, where he was, and how however, and smoked a cigarette 
come there. He was fully dressed, which he found in his case. 
and his strapped-up grip lay beside Said reappeared. 
him on the floor; for he had not “Ta‘ala!” he directed. 
dared to remove his clothes, had not Soames having learnt that that 
dared to seek slumber after that ter- term was evidently intended as an 
rifying interview with Mr. King. invitation to follow Said, rose and 
But outraged nature had prevailed, followed, dumbly. 
and sleep had come unbeckoned, un- He was conducted along the mat- 
bidden. ting-lined corridor to the left; and 

The electric light was still burn- now, where formerly he had seen a 
ing in the room, as he had left it, blank wall, he saw an open door! 
and as he sat up, looking about him, Passing this, he discovered himself 
Said peeped in at the door. He no __ in the cave of the golden dragon. Ho- 
longer wore his chauffeur’s livery, Pin, dressed in a perfectly fitting 
but was arrayed in a white linen morning-coat and its usual accom- 
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paniments, received him with a 
mirthless smile. 

“Good mowrning!” he said; “I 
twrust your bwreakfast was satis- 
factowry ?” 

“Quite, sir,” replied Soames, me- 
chanically, and as he might have re- 
plied to Mr. Leroux. 

“Said will show you to a wroom,” 
continued Ho-Pin, “where you will 
find a gentleman awaiting you. You 
will valet him and perform any oth- 
er services which he may wrequire 
of you. When he departs, you will 
clean the wroom and adjoining bath- 
wroom, and put it into thowrough 
order for an incoming tenant. In 
short, your duties in this wrespect 
will be identical to those which for- 
merly you perfowrmed at sea. There 
is one important diffewrence: your 
name is Lucas, and you will answer 
no questions.” 

The metallic voice seemed to reach 
Soames’ comprehension from some 
place other than the room of the 
golden dragon—from a great dis- 
tance, or as though he were fastened 
up in a box and were being addressed 
by someone outside it. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. 

Said opened the yellow door up- 
on the right of the room, and Soames 
followed him into another of the 
matting-lined corridors, this one run- 
ning right and left and parallel with 
the wall of the apartment which he 
had just quitted. Six doors opened 
out of this corridor; four of them 
upon the side opposite to that by 
which he had entered, and one at 
either end. : 

These doors were not readily to be 
detected ; and the wall, at first glance, 
presented an unbroken appearance. 
But from experience, he had learned 
that where the strips of bamboo 
which overlay the straw matting 
formed a rectangular panel, there 
was a door, and by the light of the 
electric lamp hung in the center of 


the corridor, he counted six of these. 

Said, selecting a key from a bunch 
which he carried, opened one of the 
doors, held it ajar for Soames to 
enter, and closed it behind him. 

Soames entered nervously. He 
found himself in a room identical in 
size with his own private apartment ; 
a bathroom, etc., opened out of it 
in one corner after the same fashion. 
But there similarity ended. 

The bed in this apartment was con- 
structed more on the lines of a mod- 
ern steamer bunk; that is, it was sur- 
rounded by a rail and was raised no 
more than a foot from the floor. 
The latter was covered with a rich 
carpet, worked in many colors, and 
the wall was hung with such paper as 
Soames had never seen hitherto in 
his life. The scheme of this mural 
decoration was distinctly Chinese, 
and consisted of an intricate design 
of human and animal figures, bewil- 
deringly mingled; its coloring was 
brilliant, and the scheme extended, 
unbroken, over the entire ceiling. 
Cushions, most fancifully embroid- 
ered, were strewn about the floor, 
and the bed coverlet was a piece of 
heavy Chinese tapestry. A lamp, 
shaded with silk of a dull purple, 
swung in the center of the apart- 
ment, and an ebony table, inlaid with 
ivory, stood on one side of the bed; 
on the other was a cushioned arm- 
chair figured with the eternal Chi- 
nese design, and littered with the gar- 
ments of the man in the bed. The air 
of the room was disgusting, un- 
breathable ; it caught Soames by the 
throat and sickened him. It was 
laden with some kind of fumes, en- 
tirely unfamiliar to his nostrils. A 
dainty Chinese tea-service stood up- 
on the ebony table. 

For fully thirty seconds Soames, 
with his back to the door, gazed at 
the man in the bed, and fought down 
the nausea which the air of the place 
had induced in him. 
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This sleeper was a man of middle 
age, thin to emaciation and having 
lank, dark hair. His face was ghast- 
ly white, and he lay with his head 
thrown back and with his arms hang- 
ing out upon either side of the bunk, 
so that his listless hands rested up- 
on the carpet. It was a tragic face; 
a high, intellectual brow and finely 
chiselled features ; but it presented an 
indescribable aspect of decay ; it was 
as the face of some classic statue 
which had long lain buried in hu- 
mid ruins. 

Soames shook himself into activi- 
ty and ventured to approach the bed. 
He moistened his dry lips and spoke: 

“Good morning, sir’—the words 
sounded wildly, fantastically out of 
place. “Shall I prepare your bath?” 

The sleeper showed no signs of 
awakening. 

Soames forced himself to touch 
one of the thrown-back shoulders. 
He shook it gently. 

The man on the bed raised his 
arms and dropped them back again 
into their original position, without 
opening his eyes. 

“They . . .are hiding,” he mur- 


mured thickly . . . “in the... 
orange grove. .... If the felucca 
sails . closer . they will 


Soames, finding something very 
horrifying in the broken words, 
shook the sleeper more urgently. 

“Wake up, sir!” he cried; “I am 
going to prepare your bath.” 

“Don’t let them . . . escape,” mur- 
mured the man, slowly opening his 
eyes—“I have not. . .” 

He struggled upright, glaring mad- 
ly at the intruder. His light gray 
eyes had a glassiness as of long sick- 
ness, and his pupils, which were un- 
naturally dilated, began rapidly to 
contract; became almost invisible. 
Then they expanded again—and 
again contracted. 

“Who—the deuce are you?” he 


murmured, passing his hand across 
his unshaven face. 

“My name is—Lucas, sir,” said 
Soames, conscious that if he re- 
mained much longer in the place he 
should be physically sick. “At your 
service—shall I prepare the bath?” 

“The bath?” said the man, sitting 
up more straightly—“certainly, yes— 
of course. . .” 

He looked at Soames with a light 
of growing sanity creeping into his 
eyes; a faint flush tinged the pallid 
face, and his loose mouth twitched 
sensitively. 

“Then, Said,” he began, looking 
Soames up and down. . . “let me 
see, who did you say you were?” 

“Lucas, sir—at your service.” 

“Ah,” muttered the man, lowering 


his eyes in unmistakable shame— 
“yes, yes, of course. You are new 
here?” 

“Yes, sir. Shall I prepare your 
bath?” 

“Yes, please. This is Wednesday 
morning ?” 


“Wednesday morning, sir; yes.” 

“Of course—it is Wednesday. You 
said your name was—?” 

“Lucas, sir,” reiterated Soames, 
and, crossing the fantastic apartment, 
he entered the bathroom beyond. 

This contaiged the most modern 
appointments and was on an alto- 
gether more luxurious scale than that 
attached to his own quarters. He 
noted, without drawing any deduc- 
tion from the circumstance, that the 
fittings were of American manufac- 
ture. Here, as in the outer room, 
there was no window; an electric 
light hung from the center of the 
ceiling. Soames busied himself in 
filling the bath, and laying out the 
towels upon the rack. 

“Fairly warm, sir?” he asked. 

“Not too warm, thank you,” re- 
plied the other, now stumbling out of 
bed and falling into the armchair— 
“not too warm.” 
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“If you will take your bath, sir,” 
said Soames, returning to the outer 
room, “I will brush your clothes and 
be ready to shave you.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the man, rubbing 
his hands over his face, wearily. 
“You are new here?” 

Soames, who was becoming used 
to answering this question, answered 
it once more without irritation. 

“Yes, sir, will you take your bath 
now? It is nearly full, I think.” 

The man stood up unsteadily and 
passed into the bathroom, closing the 
door behind him. Soames, seeking 
to forget his surroundings, took out 
from a small hand-bag which he 
found beneath the bed, a razor-case 
and a shaving stick. The clothes- 
brush he had discovered in the bath- 
room and now he set to work to 
brush the creased garments stacked 
in the armchair. He noted that they 
were of excellent make, and that the 
linen was of the highest quality. He 
was thus employed when the outer 
door silently opened and the face of 
Said looked in. 

“Gazm,” said the Oriental ; and he 
placed inside, upon the carpet, a pair 
of highly polished boots. 

The door was reclosed. 

Soames had all the garments in 
readiness by the timg that the man 
emerged from the bathroom, looking 
slightly less ill not not quite so pallid. 
He wore a yellow silk kimono; and, 
with greater composure than he had 
yet revealed, he seated himself in the 
armchair that Soames might shave 
him. 

This operation Soames accom- 
plished, and the subject, having par- 
tially dressed, returned to the bath- 
room to brush his hair. When his 
toilet was practically completed: 

“Shall I pack the rest of the things 
in the bag, sir?” asked Soames. 

The man nodded, affirmatively. 

Five minutes later he was ready to 
depart, and stood before the ex-but- 


ler a well-dressed, intellectual, but 
very debauched-looking gentleman. 
Being evidently well acquainted with 
the regime of the establishment, he 
pressed an electric bell beside the 
door, presented Soames with half-a- 
sovereign, and, as Said reappeared, 
took his departure, leaving Soames 
more reconciled to his lot than he 
could ever have supposed possible. 

The task of cleaning the room was 
now commenced by Soames. Said 
returned, bringing him the necessary 
utensils ; and for fifteen minutes or so 
he busied himself between the outer 
apartment and the bathroom. Dur- 
ing this time he found leisure to 
study the extraordinary mural deco- 
rations; and, as he looked at them, 
he learned that they possessed a sin- 
gular property. 

If one gazed continuously at any 
portion of the wall, the intertwined 
figures thereon took shape—nay, 
took life; the intricate, elaborate de- 
sign ceased to be a design, and be- 
came a procession, a saturnalia; be- 
came a sinister comedy, which, when 
first visualized, shocked Soames im- 
moderately. The horrors presented 
by these devices of evil cunning, 
crowding the walls, appalled the nar- 
row mind of the beholder, revolted 
him in an even greater degree than 
they must have revolted a man of 
broader and cleaner mind. He be- 
came conscious of a quality of evil 
which pervaded the room; the entire 
place seemed to lie beneath a spell, 
beneath the spell of an invisible, im- 
measurably wicked intelligence. 

His reflection began to terrify him 
and he hastened to complete his du- 
ties. The stench of the place was 
sickening him anew and when at last 
Said opened the door, Soames came 
out as a man escaping from some im- 
minent harm. 

“Di,” muttered Said. 

He pointed to the opened door of 
a second room, identical in every re- 
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spect with the first; and Soames 
started back with a smothered groan. 
Had his education been classical he 
might have likened himself to Her- 
cules laboring for Augeas; but his 
mind tending scripturally, he won- 
dered if he had sold his soul to Satan 
in the person of the invisible Mr. 
King! 


CHAPTER XVII 


Soames’ character was of a pliable 
sort, and ere many days had passed 
he had grown accustomed to this un- 
natural existence among the living 
corpses in the catacombs of Ho-Pin. 

He rarely saw Ho-Pin, and de- 
sired not to see him at all; as for 
Mr. King, he even endeavored to 
banish from his memory the name of 
that shadowy being. The memory of 
the. Eurasian he could not banish, 
and was ever listening for the silvery 
voice, but in vain. He had no par- 
ticular duties, apart from the care of 
the six rooms known as Block A, and 
situated in the corridor to the left of 
the cave of the golden dragon; this, 
and the valeting of departing occu- 
pants. But the hours at which he 
was called upon to perform these 
duties varied very greatly. Some- 
times he would attend to four human 
wrecks in the same morning; whilst, 
perhaps on the following day, he 
would not be called upon to officiate 
until late in the evening. One fact 
early became evident to him. There 
was a ceaseless stream of these liv- 
ing dead men pouring into the cata- 
combs of Ho-Pin, coming he knew 
not whence and issuing forth again, 
he knew not whither. 

Twice in the first week of his new 
and strange service he recognized 
the occupants of the rooms as men 
whom he had seen in the upper 
world. On entering the room of one 
of these (at ten o’clock at night) he 
almost cried out in his surprise; for 
the limp, sallow-faced creature ex- 


tended upon the bed before him, was 
none other than Sir Brian Malpas— 
the brilliant politician whom _ his 
leaders had ear-marked for office in 
the next Cabinet! 

As Soames stood contemplating 
him stretched there in his stupor, he 
found it hard to credit the fact that 
this was the same man whom politi- 
cal rivals feared for his hard bril- 
liance, whom society courted, and 
whose engagement to the daughter of 
a peer had been announced only a 
few months before. 

Throughout this time Soames had 
made no attempt to seek the light of 
day; he had not seen a newspaper ; 
he knew nothing of the hue and cry 
raised throughout England, of the 
hunt for the murderer of Mrs.’ Ver- 
non. He suffered principally from 
lack of companionship. The only 
human being with whom he ever 
came in contact was Said, the Egyp- 
tian; and Said, at best, was uncom- 
municative. A man of very limited 
intellect, Luke Soames had been at a 
loss for many days to reconcile Block 
A and its temporary occupants with 
any comprehensible scheme of things. 
Whereas some of the rooms would 
be laden with nauseating fumes, oth- 
ers would be free of these; the oc- 
cupants, again, exhibited various 
symptoms. 

That he was a servant of an 
opium den de luxe did not for some 
time become apparent to him; then, 
when first the theory presented itself, 
he was staggered by a discovery so 
momentous. 

But it satisfied his mind only par- 
tially. Some men whom he valeted 
might have been doped with opium, 
certainly, but all did not exhibit 
those indications which, from hear- 
say, he associated with the resin of 
the white poppy. 

Knowing nothing of the numerous 
and exotic vices which have sprung 
from the soil of the Orient, he was at _ 
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a loss for an explanation of the facts. 
Finding himself unmolested, and 
noting, in the privacy of his own 
apartment, how handsomely his tips 
were accumulating, Soames was rap- 
idly becoming reconciled to his un- 
derground existence, more especially 
as it spelt safety to a man wanted 
_by the police. His duties thus far 
* had never taken him beyond the cor- 
ridor known as Block A; what might 
lie on the other side of the cave of 
the golden dragon he knew not. He 
never saw any of the habitués arrive, 
or actually leave; he did not know 
whether the staff of the place con- 
sisted of himself, Said, Ho-Pin, the 
Eurasian girl—and . . . the other, 
or if there were more servants of this 
unseen master. But never a day 
passed by that the clearance of at 
least one apartment did not fall to 
his lot, and never an occupant quit- 
ted those cells without placing a gold- 
en gratuity in the valet’s palm. 

His appetite returned, and he slept 
soundly enough in his clean white 
bedroom, content to lose the upper 
world, temporarily, and to become a 
dweller in the catacombs—where tips 
were large and plentiful. His was 
the mind of a domestic animal, neith- 
er learning from the past nor ques- 
tioning the future; but dwelling only 
in the well-fed present. 

No other type of European, how- 
ever lowly, could have supported ex- 
istence in such a place. 

Thus the days passed, and the 
nights passed, the one merged imper- 
ceptibly in the other. At the end of 
the first week, two sovereigns ap- 
peared upon the breakfast tray which 
Said brought to Soames’ room; and, 
some little time later, Said re-ap- 
peared with his bottles and parapher- 
nalia to renew the ex-butler’s make- 
up. As he was leaving the room: 

“Ahu hina—G’nap’lis effendi!”’ he 
muttered, and went out as Mr. Gian- 
apolis entered. 


- At sight of the Greek, Soames 
realized, in one emotional moment, 
how really lonely he had been and 
how in his inmost heart he longed 
for a sight of the sun, for a breath 
of unpolluted air, for a glimpse of 
gray, homely London. 

All the old radiance had returned 
to Gianapolis; his eyes were crossed 
in an amiable smile. 

“My dear Soames!” he cried, 
greeting the really delighted man— 
“How well your new complexion 
suits you! Sit down, Soames, sit 
down, and let us talk.” 

Soames placed a chair for Gianap- 
olis, and seated himself upon the bed, 
twirling his thumbs in the manner 
which was his when under the influ- 
ence of excitement. 

“Now, Soames,” continued Gian- 
apolis—“I mean Lucas !—my antici- 
pations, which I mentioned to you 
on the night of—the accident. . . 
you remember ?” 

“Yes,” said Soames rapidly, “yes.” 

“Well, they have been realized. 
Our establishment, here, continues to 
flourish as of yore. Nothing has 
come to light in the press calculated 
to prejudice us in the eyes of our 
patrons, and although your own 
name, Soames . . .” 

Soames started and clutched at the 
bedcover. 

“Although your own name has 
been freely mentioned on all sides, 
it is not generally accepted that you 
perpetrated the deed.” 

Soames discovered his hair to be 
bristling ; his skin tingled with a ner- 
vous apprehension. . 

“That I,” he began drily, paused 
and swallowed, “that / perpetrated 
. . . Has it been. . .” P 

“Tt has been hinted at by one or 
two Fleet Street theorists—yes, 
Soames! But the post-mortem ex- 
amination of—the victim, revealed 
the fact that she was addicted to 
drugs...” 
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“Opium?” asked Soames, eagerly. 
Gianapolis smiled. : 

“What an observant mind you 
have, Soames!” he said. “So you 
have perceived that these groves are 
sacred to our Lady- of the Poppies? 
Well, in part that is true. Here, un- 
der the auspices of Mr. Ho-Pin, fret- 
ful society seeks the solace of the 
brass pipe; yes, Soames, that is true. 
Have you ever tried opium?” 

“Never!” declared Soames, with 
emphasis, “never!” 

“Well, it is a delight in store for 
you! But the reason of our exist- 
ence as an institution, Soames, is not 
far to seek. Once the joys of Chan- 
du become perceptible to the neo- 
phite, a great need is felt—a crying 
need. One may drink opium or in- 
ject morphine ; these, and other crude 
measures, may satisfy temporarily, 
but if one would enjoy the delights 
of that fairyland, of that enchanted 
realm which bountiful nature has 
concealed in the heart of the poppy, 
one must retire from the ken of 
goths and vandals who do not ap- 
preciate such exquisite delights ; one 
must dedicate, not an hour snatched 
from grasping society, but successive 
days and nights to the goddess . 

Soames, barely understanding this 
discourse, listened eagerly to every 
word of it, whilst Gianapolis, waxing 
eloquent upon his strange thesis, 
seemed to be addressing, not his sol- 
itary auditor, but an invisible con- 
course. 

“In common with the lesser dei- 
ties,” he continued, “our Lady of the 
Poppies is exacting. After a pro- 
, tracted sojourn at her shrine, so keen 
are the delights which she opens up 
to her worshippers, that a period of 
lassitude, of exhaustion, inevitably 
ensues. This precludes the proper 
worship of the goddess in the home 
and necessitates—I say necessitates— 
the presence, in such a capital as 
London, of a suitable Temple. You 
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have the honor, Soames, to be a 
minor priest of that Temple!” 

Soames brushed his dyed hair 
with his fingers and endeavored to 
look intelligent. 

“A branch establishment—merely 
a sacred caravanserai, where votaries 
might repose ere re-entering the 
ruder world,” continued Gianapolis— 
“has unfortunately been raided by 
the police!” 

With that word, police, he seemed 
to come to earth again. 

“Our arrangements, I am happy 
to say, were such that not one of the 
staff was found on the premises and 
no visible link existed between that 
establishment and this. But now let 
us talk about yourself. You may 
safely take an evening off, I think 
r .” He scrutinized Soames, at- 
tentively. 

“You will be discreet as a matter 
of course, and I should not recom- 
mend your visiting any of your for- 
mer haunts. I make this proposal, 
of course, with the full sanction of 
Mr. King.” 

The muscles of Soames’ jaw tight- 
ened at sound of the name, and he 
avoided the gaze of the crossed eyes. 

“And the real purpose of my visit 
this morning is to acquaint you with 
the little contrivance by which we in- 
sure our privacy here. Once you are 
acquainted with it, you can take the 
air every evening at suitable hours, 
on application to Mr. Ho-Pin.” 

Soames coughed drily. 

“Very good,” he said in a strained 
voice; “I am glad of that.” 

“I knew you would be glad, 
Soames,” declared the smiling Gi- 
anapolis ; “and now, if you will step 
this way, I will show you the door 
by which you must come and go.” 
He stood up, then bent confidentially 
to Soames’ ear. “Mr. King, very 
wisely,” he whispered, “has retained 
you on the premises hitherto, because 
some doubt, some little doubt, re- 





























mained, respecting the information 
which had come into the possession 
of the police.” 

Again that ominous word! But 
ere Soames had time to reflect, Gian- 
apolis led the way out of the room 
and along the matting-lined corridor 
into the apartment of the golden 
dragon. Soames observed, with a 
nervous tremor, that Mr. Ho-Pin sat 
upon one of the lounges, smoking a 
cigarette, and arrayed in his usual 
faultless manner. He did not at- 
tempt to rise, however, as the pair 
entered, but merely nodded to Gi- 
anapolis and smiled mirthlessly at 
Soames. : 

They quitted the room by the door 
opening on the stone steps—the door 
by which Soames had first entered 
into that evil Aladdin’s cave. Gian- 
apolis went ahead, and Soames, fol- 
lowing him, presently emerged 
through a low doorway into a con- 
crete paved department, having walls 
of Portland stone and a_ white- 
washed ceiling. One end consisted 
solely of a folding gate, evidently de- 
signed to admit the limousine. 

Gianapolis turned, as Soames 
stepped up beside him. 

“If you will glance back,” he said, 
“you will see exactly where the door 
is situated.” 

Soames did as directed, and sup- 
pressed a cry of surprise. Four of 
the stone blocks were factitious— 
were, in verity, a heavy wooden door, 
faced in some way with real, or imi- 
tation granite—a door communicat- 
ing with the steps of the catacombs. 

“Observe!” said Gianapolis. 

He closed the door, which opened 
outward, and there remained nothing 
to show the keenest observer—unless 
he had resorted to sounding—that 
these four blocks differed in any way 
from their fellows. 

“Ingenious, is it not?” said Gi- 
anapolis, genially. “And now, my 
dear Soames, observe again!” 
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He rolled back the folding gates; 
and beyond was a garage, wherein 
stood the big limousine. 

“T keep my car here, Soames, for 
the sake of—convenience! And now, 
my dear Soames, when you go out 
this evening, Said will close this en- 
trance after you. When you return, 


. which, I understand, you must do at 


ten o'clock, you will enter the garage 
by the side door yonder, which will 
not be locked, and you will press the 
electric button at the back of the 
petrol cans here—look! you can see 
it!—the inner door will then be 
opened for you. Step this way.” 

He passed between the car and the 
wall of the garage, opened the door 
at the left of the entrance gates, and, 
Soames following, came out into a 
For the first time in 
many days Soames scented the clean- 
er air of the upper world, and with 
it he filled his lungs gratefully. 

Behind him was the garage, be- 
fore him the high wall of a yard, 
and, on his right, for a considerable 
distance, extended a similar wall; in 
the latter case evidently that of a 
wharf—for beyond it flowed the 
Thames. 

Proceeding along beside this wall, 
the two came to the gates of a ware- 
house. They passed these, however, 
and entered a small office. Crossing 
the office, they gained the interior of 
the warehouse, where chests bearing 
Chinese labels were stacked in great 
profusion. 

“Then this ...,” began Soames— 

“Is a ginger warehouse, Soames! 
There is a very small office staff, but 
sufficiently large to cope with the lim- 
ited business done—in the import and 
export of ginger! The firm is known 
as Kan-Suh Concessions and imports 
preserved Chinese ginger from its 
own plantations in that province of 
the Celestial Empire. There is a 


small wharf attached, as you may 
have noted.” 
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Soames looked about him with 
wide-opened eyes. 

“The ginger staff,” said Gianapo- 
lis, “is not yet arrived. Mr. Ho-Pin 
is the manager. The lane, in which 
the establishment is situated, com- 
municates with Limehouse Cause- 
way, and, being a cul-de-sac, is little 
frequented. Only this one firm has 
premises actually opening into it and 
I have converted the small corner 
building at the extremity of the 
wharf into a garage for my car. 
There are no means of communica- 
tion between the premises of Kan- 
Suh Concessions and those of the 
more important enterprise below— 
and I, myself, am not officially asso- 
ciated with the ginger trade. It is a 
precaution which we all adopt, how- 
ever, never to enter or leave the gar- 
age if anyone is in sight . . 


Soames became conscious of a new 
security. He set about his duties 
that morning with a greater alacrity 
than usual, valeting one of the living 
dead men—a promising young paint- 
er whom he chanced to know by sight 
—with a return to the old affable 
manner which had rendered him so 
popular during his career as cabin 
steward. 

He felt that he was now part and 
parcel of Kan-Suh Concessions ; that 
Kan-Suh Concessions and he were at 
one. He had yet to learn that his 
sense of security was premature, and 
that his added knowledge might be 
an added danger. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


The night had set in grayly, and 
a drizzle of fine rain was falling. 
West India Dock Road presented a 
prospect so uninviting that it must 
have damped the spirits of anyone 
but a cave-dweller. 

Soames, buttoned up in a raincoat 
kindly lent by Mr. Gianapolis, and of 
a somewhat refined fit, with a little 
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lagoon of rainwater forming within 
the reef of his hat-brim, trudged 
briskly along. The necessary ingre- 
dients for the manufacture of mud 
are always present (if invisible dur- 
ing dry weather) in the streets of 
East-end London, and already 
Soames’ neat black boots were lib- 
erally bedaubed with it. But what 
cared Soames? He inhaled the soot- 
laden air, rapturously; he was glad 
to feel the rain beating upon his face 
and took a childish pleasure in duck- 
ing his head suddenly and seeing the 
little stream of water spouting from 
his hat-brim. How healthy they 
looked, these East-end workers, these 
Italian dock-hands, these Jewish tail- 
ors, these nondescript, greasy beings 
who sometimes saw the sun. Many 
of them, he knew well, labored in cel- 
lars; but he had learnt that there are 
cellars and cellars. Ah! it was glo- 
rious, this gray murky London! 
Yet, now that temporarily he was 
free of it, he learnt that there was 
that within him which responded to 
the call of the catacombs; there was 
a fascination in the fume-laden air of 
those underground passages; there 
was a charm, a mysterious charm, in 
the cave of the golden dragon, in that 
unforgettable place which he as- 
sumed to mark the center of the 
labyrinth ; in the wicked, black eyes 
of the Eurasian. He realized that 
between the abstraction of silver 
spoons and deliberate, organized 
money-making at the expense of so- 
ciety, a great chasm yawned; that 
there may be romance even in felony. 
Soames at last felt himself to be a 
traveler on the highroad to fortune; 
he was become almost reconciled to 
the loss of his bank balance, to the 
loss of his place in the upper world. 
His was the constitution of a born 
criminal, and, had he been capable 
of subtle self-analysis, he must have 
known now that fear, and fear only, 
hitherto had held him back, had con- 
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fined him to the ranks of the ama- 
teurs. Well, the plunge was taken. 

Deep in such reflections, he 
trudged along through the rain, 
scarce noting where his steps were 
leading him, for all roads were alike 
to-night. His natural inclinations 
presently dictated a halt at a brilliant- 
ly-lighted public house; and, taking 
off his hat to shake some of the mois- 
ture from it, he replaced it on his 
head and entered the saloon lounge. 

The place proved to be fairly 
crowded, principally with local 
tradesmen whose forefathers had 
toiled for Pharaoh; and conveying 
his glass of whisky to a marble- 
topped table in a corner compara- 
tively secluded, Soames sat down for 
a consideration of past, present, and 
future; an unusual mental exercise. 
Curiously enough, he had lost some- 
thing of his old furtiveness; he no 
longer examined, suspiciously, every 
stranger who approached his neigh- 
borhood; for as the worshippers of 
old came by the gate of Fear into the 
invisible presence of Moloch, so he—- 
of equally untutored mind—had en- 
tered the presence of Mr. King! And 
no devotee of the Ammonite god had 
had greater faith in his potent pro- 
tection than Soames had in that of 
his unseen master. What should a 
servant of Mr. King fear from the 
officers of the law? How puny a 
thing was the law in comparison 
with the director of that secret, pow- 
erful, invulnerable organization 
whereof to-day he (Soames) formed 
an unit! 

Then, oddly, the old dormant cow- 
ardice of the man received a sudden 
spurring, and leaped into quickness. 
An evening paper lay upon the mar- 
ble top of the table, and carelessly 
taking it up, Soames, hitherto lost in 
imaginings, was now reminded that 
for more than a week he had lain in 
ignorance of the world’s doings. 
Good Heavens! how forgetful he had 


been! It was the nepenthe of the cat- 
acombs. He must make up for lost 
time and get in touch again with 
passing events; especially he must 
post himself up on the subject of 
... the murder... 

The paper dropped from his hands 
and, feeling himself blanch beneath 
his artificial tan, Soames, in his old 
furtive manner, glanced around the 
saloon to learn if he were watched. 
Apparently no one was taking the 
slightest notice of him, and, with an 
unsteady hand, he raised his glass 
and drained its contents. There, at 
the bottom of the page before him, 
was the cause of this sudden panic; 
a short paragraph conceived as fol- 
lows: 

REPORTED ARREST OF SOAMES 

It is reported that a man answering to 

the description of Soames, the butler 
wanted in connection with the Palace 
Mansions outrage, has been arrested in 
Birmingham. He was found sleeping in 
an outhouse belonging to Major Jennings, 
of Olton, and as he refused to give any 
account of himself, was handed over, by 
the gentleman’s gardener, to the local po- 
lice. His resemblance to the published 
hotograph being observed, he was close- 
y questioned, and although he denies be- 
ing Luke Soames, he is being held for 
further inquiry. 

Soames laid down the paper, and, 
walking across to the bar ordered a 
second glass of whisky. With this 
he returned to the table and began 
more calmly to re-read the para- 
graph. From it he passed to the 
other news. He noted that little pub- 
licity was given to the Palace Man- 
sions affair, from which he augured 
that public interest in the matter was 
already growing cold. A short sum- 
mary appeared on the front page, and 
this he eagerly devoured. It read as 
follows :— 


PALACE MANSIONS MYSTERY 


The police are following up an impor- 
tant clue to the murderer of Mrs. Ver- 
non and it is significant in this connection 
that a man answering to the description of 
Soames was apprehended at Olton (Bir- 
mingham) late last night (See Page 6). 
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The police are very reticent in regard to 
to the new information which they hold, 
but it is evident that at last they are con- 
fident of establishing a case. Mr. Henry 
Leroux, the famous novelist, in whose flat 
the mysterious outrage took place, is suf- 
fering from a nervous breakdown, but is 
reported to be progressing favorably by 
Dr. Cumberly, who is attending him. Dr. 
Cumberly, it will be remembered, was with 
Mr. Leroux and Mr. John Exel, M.P., at 
the time that the murder was discovered. 
The executors of the late Mr. Horace 
Vernon are faced with extraordinary dif- 
ficulties in administering the will of the 
deceased owing to the tragic coincidence 
of his wife’s murder within twenty-four 
hours of his own demise. 

Public curiosity respecting the nursing 
home in Gillingham Street, with its elec- 
tric baths and other modern appliances, 
has by no means diminished, and groups 
of curious spectators regularly gather out- 
side the former establishment of Nurse 
Proctor and apparently derive some form 
of entertainment from staring at the win- 
dows and questioning the constable on 
duty. The fact that Mrs. Vernon un- 
doubtedly came from this establishment on 
the night of the crime, and that the pro- 
prietors of the nursing home fled imme- 
diately, leaving absolutely no clue behind 
them, complicates the mystery which Scot- 
land Yard is engaged in unraveling. 

It is generally believed that the woman, 
Proctor, and her associates had actually 
no connection with the crime, but that 
realizing that the inquiry might turn in 
their direction, they decamped. The ob- 
vious inference, of course, is that the 
nursing home was conducted on lines 
which would not bear official scrutiny. 

The flight of the butler, Soames, pre- 
sents a totally different aspect, and in 
this direction the police are very active. 


Soames searched the remainder of 
the paper scrupulously, but failed to 
find any further reference to the 
case. The second Scottish stimulant 
had served somewhat to restore his 
failing courage; he congratulated 
himself upon taking the only move 
which could have saved him from 
arrest ; he perceived that he owed his 
immunity entirely to the protective 
wings of Mr. King. He trembled 
to think that his fate might indeed 
hav: been that of the man arrested 
at Olton; for, without money and 
without friends, he would have be- 
come, ere this, just such an outcast 
and natural object of suspicion. 

He noted, as a curious circum- 


stance, that throughout the report 
there was no reference to the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Leroux; therefore—a 
primitive reasoner—he assumed that 
she was back again at Palace Man- 
sions. He was mentally incapable 
of fitting Mrs. Leroux into the secret 
machine engineered by Mr. King 
through the visible agency of Ho- 

Pin. On the whole, he was disposed 
to believe that her several absences 
—ostensibly on visits to Paris—had 
nothing to do with the catacombs of 
Ho-Pin, but were to be traced to the 
amours of the radiant Gianapolis. 
Taking into consideration. his recep- 
tion by the Chinaman in the cave of 
the golden dragon, he determined, 
to his own satisfaction, that this had 
been dictated by prudence, and by 
Mr. Gianapolis. In short he be- 
lieved that the untimely murder of 
Mrs. Vernon had threatened to di- 
rect attention to the commercial en- 
terprise of the Greek, and that he, 
Soames, was become incorporated in 
the latter in this accidental fashion. 
He believed himself to have been em- 
ployed in a private intrigue during 
the time that he was at Palace Man- 
sions, and counted it a freak of fate 
that Mr. Gianapolis’ affairs of the 
pocket had intruded upon his affairs 
of the heart. 

_ It was all very confusing, and en- 
tirely beyond Soames’ mental capaci- 
ty to unravel. 

He treated himself to a_ third 
Scotch whisky and sallied out into 
the rain. A brilliantly lighted music- 
hall upon the opposite side of the 
road attracted his attention. The 
novelty of freedom having worn off, 
he felt no disposition to spend the 
remainder of the evening in the 
street, for the rain was now falling 
heavily, but determined to sample 
the remainder of the program offered 
by the “first house,” and presently 
was reclining in a plush-covered, tip- 
up seat in the back row of the stalls. 
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The program was not of sufficient 
interest wholly ‘to distract his mind, 
and during the performance of a 
very tragic comedian, Soames found 
his thoughts wandering far from the 
stage. His seat was at the extreme 
end of the back row, and, quite un- 
intentionally, he began to listen to the 
conversation of two men, who, stand- 
ing just inside the entrancé door 
and immediately behind him to the 
right, were talking in subdued voices. 

“There are thousands of Kings in 
London,” said one. . . 

Soames slowly lowered his hands 
to the chair-arms on either side of 
him and clutched them tightly. Ev- 
ery nerve in his body seemed to be 
strung up to the ultimate pitch of 
tensity. He was listening, now, as a 
man arraigned might listen for the 
pronouncement of a judgment. 

“That’s the trouble,” replied a sec- 
ond voice; “but you know Max’s 
ideas on the subject? He has his 
own way of going to work; but my 
idea, Sowerby, is that if we can find 
the one Mr. Soames—and I am open 
to bet he hasn't left London—we 
shall find the right Mr. King.” 

The comedian finished, and the or- 
chestra noisily chorded him off. 
Soames, his forehead wet with per- 
spiration, began to turn his head, 
inch by inch. The lights in the audi- 
torium were partially lowered, and 
he prayed, devoutly, that they would 
remain so; for now, glancing out of 
the corner of his right eye, he saw 
the speakers. 

The taller of the two, a man wear- 
ing a glistening brown overall and 
rain-drenched tweed cap, was the de- 
tective who had been in Leroux’s 
study and who had ordered him to 
his room on the night of the murder! 

Then commenced for Soames such 
an ordeal as all his previous life had 
not offered him; an ordeal beside 


_ which even the interview with Mr. 


King sank into insignificance. His 


one hope was in the cunning of Said’s 
disguise ; but he knew that Scotland 
Yard men judged likenesses, not by. 
complexions, which are alterable, not 
by the color of the hair, which can 
be dyed, but by certain features 
which are measurable, and which 
may be memorized because nature 
has fashioned them immutable. 

What should he do?—What should 
he do? In the silence: 

“No good stopping any longer,” 
came the whispered voice of the 
shorter detective ; “I have had a good 
look around the house, and there is 
nobody here. . .” 

Soames literally held his breath. 

“We'll get along down to the 
Dock Gate,” was the almost inaudi- 
ble reply; “I am meeting Stringer 
there at nine o’clock.” 

Walking softly, the Scotland Yard 
men passed out of the theater. 


CHAPTER XIX 


The night held yet another adven- 
ture in store for Soames. His en- 
counter with the two Scotland Yard 
men had finally expelled all thoughts 
of pleasure from his mind. The up- 
per world, the free world, was beset 
with pitfalls ; he realized that for the 
present, at any rate, there could be 
no security for him, save in the cata- 
combs of Ho-Pin. He came out of 
the music-hall and stood for a mo- 
ment just outside the foyer, glancing 
fearfully up and down the rain-swept 
street. Then, resuming the drenched 
raincoat which he had taken off in 
the theater, and turning up its collar 
about his ears, he set out to return to 
the garage adjoining the warehouse 
of Kan-Suh Concessions. 

He had fully another hour of leave 
if he cared to avail himself of it, but 
whilst every pedestrian assumed, in 
his eyes, the form of a detective, 
whilst every dark corner seemed to 
conceal an ambush, whilst every pass- 
ing instant he anticipated feeling a 
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heavy hand upon his shoulder, and 
almost heard the words: “Luke 
Soames, I arrest you” . . . Whilst 
this was his case, freedom had no 
joys for him. 

No light guided him to the garage 
door, and he was forced to seek for 
the handle by groping along the wall. 
Presently his hand came in contact 
with it, he turned it—and the way 
was open before him. 

Being far from familiar with the 
geography of the place, he took out 
a box of matches, and struck one to 
light him to the shelf above which 
the bell-push was concealed. 

Its feeble light revealed, not only 
the big limousine near which he was 
standing and the usual fixtures of a 
garage, but, dimly penetrating be- 
yond into the black places, it also re- 
vealed something else . . . 

The door in the false granite 
blocks was open! 

Soames, who had advanced to seek 
the bell-push, stopped short. The 
match burnt down almost to his 
fingers, whereupon he blew it out and 
carefully crushed it under his foot. 
A faint reflected light rendered just 
perceptible the stone steps below. At 
the top, Soames stood looking down. 
Nothing stirred above, below, nor 
around him. What did it mean? 
Dimly to his ears came the hooting 
of some siren from the river—evi- 
dently that of a large vessel. Still he 
hesitated ; why he did so, he scarce 
knew, save that he was afraid— 
vaguely afraid. 

Then he asked himself what he 
had to fear, and conjuring up a men- 
tal picture of his white bedroom be- 
low, he planted his foot firmly upon 
the first step, and from thence de- 
scended to the bottom, guided by the 
faint light which shone out from the 
doorway beneath. 

But the door proved to be only 
partly opened, and Soames knocked 
deferentially. No response came to 


his knocking, and he so greatly ven- 
tured as to push the door fully open. 

The cave of the golden dragon was 
empty. ‘Half frightfully, Soames 
glanced about the singular apartment, 
amid the mountainous cushions of 
the divans, behind the pedestal of 
the dragon; to the right, and to the 
left of the doorway wherein he stood. 

There was no one there; but the 
door on the right—the door inlaid 
with ebony and green stone, which 
he had never yet seen open, was open 
now, widely opened. He glided 
across the floor, his wet boots creak- 
ing unmusically, and peeped through. 
He saw a matting-lined corridor 
identical with that known as Block 
A. The door of one apartment, that 
on the extreme left, was opened. 
Sickly fumes were wafted out to him 
and these mingled with the incense- 
like odor which characterized the 
temple of the dragon. 

A moment he stood so, then start- 
ed back, appalled. 

An outcry—the outcry of a wom- 
an, of a woman whose very soul is 
assailed—split the stillness. Not 
from the passage-way before him, 
but from somewhere behind him— 
from the direction of Block A—it 
came. 

“For God’s sake—oh! for God’s 
sake, have mercy! Let mego!... 
let me go!” Higher, shriller, more 
fearful and urgent, grew the voice— 
“Let me go!...” 

Soames’ knees began to tremble 
beneath him ; he clutched at the black 
wall for support; then turned, and 
with unsteady footsteps crossed to 
the door communicating with the cor- 
ridor which contained his room. It 
had a lever handle of the Continental 
pattern, and, trembling with appre- 
hension that it might prove to be 
locked, Soames pressed down this 
handle. 

The door opened... . 

“Hina, effendi!—hina!” 
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The voice sounded like that of 
p ERE 

“Oh! God in Heaven help me! 
. . . Help!—help!.. .” 

“Imsik! Deeg 

Footsteps were pattering upon the 
stone stairs; someone was descend- 
ing from the warehouse! The fren- 
zied shrieks of the woman continued. 
Soames broke into a cold perspira- 
tion; his heart, which had leaped 
wildly, seemed now to have changed 
to a cold stone in his breast. Just 
at the entrance to the corridor he 
stood, frozen with horror at those 
cries. 

“Tkfil el-bab!” came now, in the 
voice of Ho-Pin—and nearer. 

“Let me go! . . . only let me go, 
and I will never breathe a word. . . 
Ah! Ah! Oh! God of mercy! not the 
needle again! You are killing me! 

. not the needle! . . .” 

Soames staggered on to his own 
room and literally fell within—as 
across the cave of the golden dragon, 
behind him, someone—one whom he 
did not see but only heard, one whom 
with all his soul he hoped had not 
seen him—passed rapidly. 

Another shriek, more frighttul 
than any which had preceded it, 
struck the trembling man as an ar- 
row might have struck him. He 
dropped upon his knees at the side 
of the bed and thrust his fingers firm- 
ly into his ears. He had never 
swooned in his life, and was unfa- 
miliar with the symptoms, but now 
he experienced a sensation of over- 
powering nausea; a blood-red mist 
floated before his eyes, and the floor 
seemed to rock beneath him like the 
deck of aship ... 

That soul-appalling outcry died 
away, merged into a sobbing, moan- 
ing sound which defied Soames’ ef- 
forts to exclude it. . . He rose to 
his feet, feeling physically ill, and 
turned to close his door. . . . 

They were dragging someone— 


someone who sighed, shudderingly, 
and whose sighs sank to moans, and 
sometimes rose to sobs—across the 
apartment of the dragon. In a faint, 
dying voice, the woman spoke again: 


“Not Mr. King! . . . mot Mr. 
King! . . . Is there no God in Heav- 
eer Ah! spare me. . . spare 


Soames closed the door and stood 
propped up against it, striving to 
fight down the deathly sickness which 
assailed him. His clothes were 
sticking to his clammy body, and a 
cold perspiration was trickling down 
his forehead and into his eyes. The 
sensation at his heart was unlike any- 
thing that he had ever known; he 
thought that he must be dying. 

The awful sounds died away. . . 
then a muffled disturbance drew his 
attention to a sort of square trap 
which existed high up on one wall of 
the room, but which admitted no 
light, and which hitherto had never 
admitted any sound. Now, in the 
utter darkness, he found himself lis- 
tening—listening . . . 

He had learnt, during his duties in 
Block A, that each of the minute 
suites was rendered sound-proof in 
some way, so that what took place 
in one would be inaudible to the oc- 
cupant of the next, provided that 
both doors were closed. He per- 
ceived, now, that some precaution 
hitherto exercised continuously had 
been omitted to-night, and that the 
sounds which he could hear came 
from the room next to his own—the 
room which opened upon the corri- 
dor that he had never entered, and 
which now he classified, meatally, as 
Block B. 

What did it mean? 

Obviously there had been some 
mishap in the usually smooth con- 
duct of Ho-Pin’s catacombs. There 
had been a hurried outgoing in sev- 
eral directions . . . a search? 

And by the accident of his return- 
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ing an hour earlier than he was ex- 
pected, he was become a witness of 
this incident, or of its dreadful, con- 
cluding phases. He had begun to 
move away from the door, but now 
he returned, and stood leaning 
against it. 

That stifling room where roses 
shed their petals had been opened 
to-night; a chill touched the very 
center of his being and told him so. 
The occupant of that room—the 
Minotaur of this hideous labyrinth— 
was at large to-night, was roaming 
the passages about him, was perhaps 
outside his very door. . 

Dull moaning sounds reached him 
through the trap. He realized that 
if he had the courage to cross the 
room, stand upon a chair and place 
his ear to the wall, he might be able 
to detect more of what was passing 
in the next apartment. But craven 
fear held him in its grip, and in vain 
he strove to shake it off. Trembling 
wildly, he stood with his back to the 
door, whilst muttered words and 
moans ever growing fainter, reached 
him from beyond. A voice, a harsh, 
guttural voice—surely not that of 
Ho-Pin—was audible, above the 
moaning. 

For two minutes—three minutes— 
four minutes—he stood there, totter- 
ing on the brink of insensibility, 
then . . a faint sound—a new 
sound—drew his gaze across the 
room and up to the corner where the 
trap was situated. 

A very dim light was dawning 
there; he could just detect the out- 
line of an opening—a _half-light 
breaking the otherwise impenetrable 
darkness. 

He felt that his capacity for fear 
was strained to its utmost; that he 
could support nothing more, yet a 
new horror was in store for him; 
for, as he watched that grey patch, in 
it, as in a frame, a black silhouette 
appeared—the silhouette of a hu- 


man head . . . a woman’s head! 

Soames convulsively clenched his 
jaws, for his teeth were beginning to 
chatter. 

A whistle, an eerie, minor whistle, 
subscribed the ultimate touch of ter- 
ror to the night. The silhouette dis- 
appeared, and, shortly afterwards, 
the grey luminance: A faint click 
told of some shutter being fastened ; 
complete silence reigned. 

Soames groped his way to the bed 
and fell weakly upon it, half lying 
down and burying his face in the pil- 
low. For how long, he had no idea, 
but for some considerable time, he 
remained so, fighting to regain suf- 
ficient self-possession to lie to Ho- 
Pin, who sooner or later must learn 
of his return. 

At last he managed to sit up. He 
was not trembling quite so wildly, 
but he still suffered from a deathly 
sickness. A faint streak of light 
from the corridor outside shone un- 
der his door. As he noted it, it was 
joined by a second streak, forming a 
triangle. 

There was a very soft rasping of 
metal. Someone was opening the 
door ! 

Soames lay back upon the bed. 
This time he was past further panic 
and come to a stage of sickly apathy. 
He lay, now, because he could not sit 
upright, because stark horror had 
robbed him of physical strength, and 
had drained the well of his emotions 
dry. 

Gradually—so that the operation 
seemed to occupy an interminable 
time, the door opened, and in the 
opening a figure appeared. 

The switch clicked, and the room 
was flooded with electric light. 

Ho-Pin stood watching him. 

Soames—in his eyes that indescrib- 
able expression seen in the eyes of a 
bird placed in a cobra’s den—met the 
Chinaman’s gaze. This gaze was no 
different from that which habitually 
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he directed upon the people of the 
catacombs. His yellow face was set 
in the same mirthless smile, and his 
eyebrows were raised interrogatively. 
For the space of ten seconds he stood 
watching the man on the bed. Then: 

“You wreturn vewry soon, Mr. 
Soames?” he said, softly. 

Soames groaned like a dying man, 
whispering : 

“Twas. . 

“So you wreturn befowre the time 
awranged for you?” 

His metallic voice was sunk in a 
soothing hiss. He smiled steadily ; he 
betrayed no emotion. 

“Yes... sir,” whispered Soames, 
his hair clammily adhering to his 
brow and beads of perspiration trick- 
ling slowly down his nose. 

“And when you return, you see 
and you hear—stwrange things, Mr. 
Soames ?” 

Soames, who was in imminent dan- 
ger of becoming physically ill, gulped 
noisily. 

“No, sir,” he whispered—tremu- 
lously, “I’ve been—in here all the 
time.” 

Ho-Pin nodded, slowly and sympa- 
thetically, but never removed the glit- 
tering eyes from the face of the man 
on the bed. 

“So you hear nothing, and see 
nothing ?” 

The words were spoken even more 
softly than he had spoken hitherto. 

“Nothing,” protested Soames. He 
suddenly began to tremble anew, and 
his trembling rattled the bed. “I 
have been—very ill indeed, sir.” 

Ho-Pin nodded again slowly, and 
with deep sympathy. 

“Some medicine shall be sent to 
you, Mr. Soames,” he said. 

He turned and went out slowly, 
closing the door behind him. 


CHAPTER XX 
At about the time that this con- 


_ . taken ill—very ill 


versation was taking place in Ho- 
Pin’s catacombs, Detective-Inspector 
Dunbar and Detective-Sergeant Sow- 
erby were joined by a third represen- 
tative of New Scotland Yard at the 
appointed spot by the dock gates. 
This was Stringer, the detective to 
whom was assigned the tracing of the 
missing Soames; and he loomed up 
through the rain-mist, a glistening 
but dejected figure. 

“Any luck?” inquired Sowerby, 
sepulchrally. 

Stringer, a dark and morose-look- 
ing man, shook his head. 

“I’ve beaten up every ‘Chink’ in 
Wapping and Limehouse, I should 
reckon,” he said, plaintively. “They’re 
all as innocent as babes unborn. You 
can take it from me: Chinatown 
hasn’t got a murder on its conscience 
at present. Brr! it’s a beastly night. 
Suppose we have one?” 

Dunbar nodded, and the three wet 
investigators walked back for some 
little distance. in silence, presently 
emerging via a narrow, dark, unin- 
viting alleyway into West India Dock 
Road. A brilliantly lighted hostelry 
proved to be their objective, and 
there, in a quiet corner of the de- 
serted billiard room, over their glass- 
es, they discussed this mysterious 
case, which at first had looked so 
simple of solution if only because it 
offered so many unusual features, 
but which, the deeper they probed, 
merely revealed fresh complications. 

“The business of those Fry people, 
in Scotland, was a rotten disappoint- 
ment,” said Dunbar, suddenly. 
“They were merely paid by the late 
Mrs. Vernon to re-address letters to 
a little newspaper shop in Knights- 
bridge, where an untraceable boy 
used to call for them! Martin has 
just reported this evening. Perth 
wires for instructions, but it’s a dead- 
end, I’m afraid.” 

“You know,” said Sowerby, fishing 
a piece of cork from the brown 
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froth of a fine example of Guinness, 
“to my mind our hope’s in Soames ; 
and if we want to find Soames, to my 
mind we want to look, not east, but 
west.” 

“Hear, hear!” concorded Stringer, 
gloomily sipping hot rum. 

“Tt seems to me,” continued Sow- 
erby, “that Limehouse is about the 
last place in the world a man like 
Soames would think of hiding in.” 

“It isn’t where he'll be thinking of 
hiding,” snapped Dunbar, turning his 
fierce eyes upon the last speaker. 
“You can’t seem to get the idea out 
of your head, Sowerby, that Soames 
is an independent agent. He isn’t 
an independent agent. He's only the 
servant; and through the servant we 
hope to find the master.” 

“But why in the east-end,”’ came 
the plaintive voice of Stringer; “for 
only one reason, that I can see—be- 
cause Max says that there’s a China- 
man in the case.” 

“There’s opium in the case, isn’t 
there?” said Dunbar, adding more 
water to his whiskey, “and where 
there’s opium, there is pretty fre- 
quently a Chinaman.” 

“But to my mind,” presisted Sow- 
erby, his eyebrows drawn together in 
a frown of concentration, “the place 
where Mrs. Vernon used to get the 
opium was the place we raided in 
Gillingham Street.” 

“Nurse Proctor’s!” cried Stringer, 
banging his fist on the table. “Ex- 
actly my idea! There may have been 
a Chinaman concerned in the man- 
agement of the Gillingham Street 
stunt, or there may not, but I'll swear 
that was where the opium was sup- 
plied. In fact I don’t think that 
there’s any doubt about it. Medical 
evidence (opinions differed a bit, cer- 
tainly) went to show that she had 
been addicted to opium for some 
years. Other evidence—you got it 


yourself, Inspector—went to show 
that she came from Gillingham Street 





on the night of the murder.  Gill- 
ingham Street crowd vanished like a 
beautiful dream before we had time 
to nab them! What more do you 
want? What are we up to, messing 
about in Limehouse and Wapping?” 

Sowerby partook of a long drink 
and turned his eyes upon Dunbar, 
awaiting the Inspector’s reply. 

“You both have the wrong idea!” 
said Dunbar, deliberately; “you are 
all wrong! You seem to be under 
the impression that if we could lay 
our hands upon the missing staff of 
the so-called Nursing Home, we 
should find the assassin to be one of 
the crowd. It doesn’t follow at all 
For a long time, you, Sowerby,”—he 
turned his tawny eyes upon the ser- 
geant—“had the idea that Soames 
was the murderer, and I’m not sure 
that you have got rid of it yet! You, 
Stringer, appear to think that Nurse 
Proctor is responsible. Upon my 
word, you are a hopeless pair! Sup- 
pose Soames had nothing whatever 
to do with the matter, but merely 
realized that he could not prove an 
alibi? Wouldn’t you bolt? I put it 
to you.” 

Sowerby stared hard, and Stringer 
scratched his chin, reflectively. 

“The same reasoning applies to 
the Gillingham Street people,” con- 
tinued Dunbar. “We haven't the 
slightest idea of their whereabouts 
because we don’t even know who they 
were; but we do know something 
about Soames, and we’re looking for 
him, not because we think he did the 
murder, but because we think he can 
tell us who did.” 

“Which brings us back to the old 
point,” interrupted Stringer, softly 
beating his fist upon the table at every 
word; “why are we looking for 
Soames in the east-end?” 

“Because,” replied Dunbar, “we're 
working on the theory that Soames, 
though not accessory to the crime, 
was in the pay of those who were.” 
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“Well ?”—Stringer spoke the word 
eagerly, his eyes upon the Inspect- 
or’s face. 

“And those who were accessory,” 
continued Dunbar, “were servants of 
Mr. King.” 

“Ah!” Stringer brought his fist 
down with a bang—“Mr. King! 
That’s where I am in the dark, and 
where Sowerby, here, is in the dark.” 
He bent forward over the table. 
“Who the devil is Mr. King?” 

Dunbar twirled his whiskey glass 
between his fingers. 

“We don’t know,” he replied 
quietly, “but Soames does, in all 
probability; and that’s why we're 
looking for Soames.” 

“Ts it why we’re looking in Lime- 
house?” persisted Stringer, the argu- 
mentative. 

“Tt is,” snapped Dunbar. “We 
have only got one Chinatown worthy 
of the name, in London, and that’s 
not ten minutes’ walk from here.” 

“Chinatown—yes,” said Sowerby, 
his red face glistening with excite- 
ment; “but why look for Mr. King 
in Chinatown?” 

“Because,” replied Dunbar, lower- 
ing his voice, “Mr. King in all prob- 
ability is a Chinaman.” 

“Who says so?” demanded 
Stringer. 

“Max says so .. . 

“Max!”’—again Stringer beat his 
fist upon the table. “Now we have 
got to it! We're working, then, not 
on our own theories, but on those of 
Max?” 

Dunbar’s sallow face flushed 
slightly, and his eyes seemed to grow 
brighter. 

“Mr. Gaston Max obtained infor- 
mation in Paris,” he said, “which he 
placed, unreservedly, at my disposal. 
We went into the matter thoroughly, 
with the result that our conclusions 
were identical. A certain Mr. King 
is at the bottom of this mystery, and, 
in all probability, Mr. King is a 


” 


Chinaman. Do I make myself 
clear?” 

Sowerby and Stringer looked at 
one another, perplexedly. Each man 
finished his drink in silence. Then: 

“What took place in Paris?” began 
Sowerby. 

“That,” said Dunbar, “I’ll tell you 
another time. We must be off, now,” 
and the Inspector leading the way, 
the three detectives went out into the 


rainy night. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Not long after this conversation, 
carefully flicking a particle of ash 
from a fold of his elegant, silk-lined 
cloak, a most distinguished-looking 
gentleman stepped out of the door 
of a rather bleak and dirty studio. 
He wore, in addition to a graceful 
cloak, which was lined with silk of 
cardinal red, a soft black hat, rather 
wide-brimmed and dented in a high- 
ly artistic manner, and irreproach- 
able evening clothes; his linen was 
immaculate ; and no valet in London 
could have surpassed the perfect 
knotting of his tie. His pearl studs © 
were elegant and valuable; and a 
single eyeglass was swung about his 
neck by a thin gold chain. The white 
gloves, which fitted perfectly, were 
new; and if the glossy boots were 
rather long in the toe-cap from an 
English point of view, the gold-head- 
ed malacca cane which the newcomer 
carried was quite de rigeur. 

The strong, clean-shaven face calls 
for no description here; it was the 
face of M. Gaston Max. 

M. Max, having locked the study 
door, and carefully tried it to make 
certain of its security, descended the 
stairs. He peeped out cautiously into 
the street ere setting foot upon the 
pavement; but no one was in sight 
at the moment, and he emerged 
quickly, closing the door behind him, 
and taking shelter under the news- 
agent’s awning. The rain continued 
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its steady downpour, but M. Max 
stood there softly humming a little 
French melody until a_ taxi-cab 
crawled into view around the Greek 
Street corner. 

He whistled shrilly through his 
teeth—the whistle of a gamin; and 
the cabman, glancing up and per- 
ceiving him, pulled around into the 
turning, and drew up by the awning. 

M. Max entered the cab. 

“To Frascati’s,” he directed. 

The cabman backed out into Greek 
Street and drove off. This was the 
hour when the theaters were ‘tegin- 
ning to eject their throngs, and out- 
side one of them, where a popular 
comedy had celebrated its three-hun- 
dred-and-fiftieth performance, the 
press of cabs and private cars was so 
great that M. Max found himself de- 
layed within sight of the theater 
foyer. 

Those patrons of the comedy who 
had omitted to order vehicles or who 
did not possess private conveyances, 
found themselves in a quandary to- 
night, and amongst those thus unfor- 
tunately situated, M. Max, watching 
the scene with interest, detected a 
lady whom he knew—none other 
than the delightful American whose 
conversation had enlivened his recent 
journey from Paris—Miss Denise 
Ryland. She was accompanied by a 
charming companion who, although 
she was wrapped up in a warm thea- 
ter cloak, seemed to be shivering dis- 
consolately as she and her friend 
watched the interminable stream of 
vehicles filing up before the theater, 
and cutting them off from any chance 
of obtaining a cab for themselves. 

M. Max acted promptly. 

“Drive into that side turning!” he 
directed the cabman, leaning out of 
the window. The cabman followed 
his directions, and M. Max, heedless 
of the inclement weather, descended 
from the cab, dodged, actively, be- 
tween the head-lamps of a big Mer- 


cedes and the tail-light of a taxi, and 
stood bowing before the two ladies, 
his hat pressed to his bosom with one 
gloved hand, the other, ungloved, 
resting upon the gold knob of the 
malacca. 

“Why!” cried Miss Ryland, “if it 
isn’t . . . M. Gaston! My 
dear . . . M. Gaston! Come 
under the awning, or’’—her head was 
wagging furiously—“you will be 
’ simply drowned.” 

M. Max smilingly complied. 

“This is M. Gaston,” said Denise 
Ryland, turning to her companion, 
“the French gentleman 
whom I met in the train 
from Paris. This is Miss 
Helen Cumberly, and I know you 
two will geton . . famously.” 

M. Max acknowledged the presen- 
tation with a few simple words which 
served to place the oddly met trio 
upon a mutually easy footing. He 
was, par excellence, the polished cos- 
mopolitan man of the world. 

“Fortunately I saw your dilem- 
ma,” he explained. “I have a cap 
on the corner yonder, and it is en- 
tirely at your service.’ 

“Now that . . is real good 
of you,” declared Denise Ryland. “I 
think you’re . . . a brick. . . .” 

“But, my dear, Miss Ryland!” 
cried Helen, “we cannot possibly de- 
prive M. Gaston of his cab on a night 
like this!” 

“T had hoped,” said the French- 
man, bowing gallantly, “that this 
most happy reunion might not be 
allowed to pass uncelebrated. Tell 
me if I intrude upon other plans, 
because I am speaking selfishly; but 
I was on my way to a lonely supper, 
and apart from the great pleasure 
which your company would afford 
me, you would be such very good 
Samaritans if you would join me.” 

Helen Cumberly, although she was 
succumbing rapidly to the singular 
fascination of M. Max, exhibited a 




















certain hesitancy. She was no 
stranger to Bohemian customs, and 
if the distinguished Frenchman had 
been an old friend of her compan- 
ion’s, she should have accepted with- 
out demur; but she knew that the 
acquaintance had commenced in a 
Continental railway train, and her 
natural prudence instinctively took 
up a brief for the prosecution. But 
Denise Ryland had other views. 

“My dear girl,” she said, “you are 


not going to be so crack- 
brained as to stand here 
arguing and _ contracting 


‘ rheumatism, lumbago . . . 
and other absurd complaints 
when you know perfectly well that 
we had already arranged to go. . 
to supper!” She turned to the smil- 
ing Max. “This girl needs 
dragging out of . her mor- 
bid self M. Gaston! We'll 
accept your cab, on the 
distinct understanding that 
you are to accept our invitation 
. . . to supper.” 

M. Max bowed agreeably. 

“By all means let my cab take us 
to your supper,” he said, laughing. 


CHAPTER XXII 


At a few minutes before midnight, 
Helen Cumberly and Denise Ryland, 
escorted by the attentive Frenchman, 
arrived at Palace Mansions. Any 
distrust which Helen had experienced 
at first, was replaced now by the es- 
teem which everyone of discrimina- 
tion (criminals excluded) formed 
of M. Max. She perceived in him a 
very exquisite gentleman, and al- 
though the acquaintance was but one 
hour old, counted him a friend. De- 
nise Ryland was already quite at 
home in the Cumberly household, 
and she insisted that Dr. Cumberly 
would be deeply mortified should M. 
Gaston take his departure without 
making his acquaintance. Thus it 


came about that M. Gaston Max was 
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presented (as “M. Gaston”) to Dr. 
Cumberly. 

Cumberly, who had learned to ac- 
cept men and women upon his daugh- 
ter’s estimate, welcomed the resplen- 
dent Parisian hospitably; the warm, 
shaded lights made convivial play in 
the amber deeps of the decanters, 
and the cigars had a fireside frag- 
rance which M. Max found wholly 
irresistible. 

The ladies being momentarily out 
of ear-shot, M. Gaston glancing rap 
idly about him, said: “May I beg a 
favor, Dr. Cumberly ?” 

“Certainly, M. Gaston,” replied the 
physician—he was officiating at the 
syphon. “Say when.” 

“When!” said Max. “I should 
like to see you in Harley Street to- 
morrow morning.” 

Cumberly glanced up oddly. 
“Nothing wrong, I hope?” 

“Oh, not professionally,” smiled 
Max; “or, perhaps I should say only 
semi-professionally. Can you spare 
me ten minutes?” 

“My book is rather full in the 
morning, I believe,” said Cumberly, 
frowning thoughtfully, “and without 
consulting it—which, since it is in 
Harley Street, is impossible—I 
scarcely know when I shall be at lib- 
erty. Could we not lunch together?” 

Max blew a ring of smoke from 
his lips and watched it slowly dis- 
persing. 

“For certain reasons,” he replied, 
and his odd American accent became 
momentarily more perceptible, “I 
should prefer that my visit had the 
appearance of being a professional 
one.’ 

Cumberly was unable to conceal 
his surprise, but assuming that his 
visitor had good reason for the re- 
quest, he replied after a moment’s 
reflection : 

“I should propose, then, that you 
come to Harley Street, at, shall we 
say, 9:30? My earliest professional 
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appointment is at 10. Will that in- 
convenience you?” 

“Not at all,” Max assured him; 
“it will suit me admirably.” 

With that the matter dropped for 
the time, since Helen and her new 
friend now reentered; and although 
Helen’s manner was markedly de- 
pressed, Miss Ryland energetically 
turned the conversation upon the 
subject of the play which they had 
witnessed that evening. 

M. Max, when he took his depart- 
ure learned that the rain had ceased, 
and accordingly he walked up White- 
hall, interesting himself in those de- 
tails of midnight London life so ab- 
sorbing to the visitor though usually 
overlooked by the resident. 

Punctually at half-past nine, a 
claret colored figure appeared in se- 
date Harley Street. M. Gaston Max 
pressed the bell above which ap- 
peared: 

“Dr. Bruce Cumberly.” 

He was admitted by Garnham, 
who attended there daily during the 
hours when Dr. Cumberly was visible 
to patients, and presently found him- 
self in the consulting room of the 
physician. 

“Good morning, M. Gaston!” said 
Cumberly, rising and shaking his 
visitor by the hand. “Pray sit down, 
and let us get to business. I can give 
you a clear half-hour.” 

Max, by way of reply, selected a 
card from one of the several divis- 
ions of his card-case, and placed it on 
the table. Cumberly glanced at it 
and started slightly, turning and 
surveying his visitor with a new in- 
terest. 

“You are M. Gaston Max!” he 
said, fixing his gray eyes upon the 
face of the man before him. “TI un- 
derstood my daughter to say _ 

Max waved his hands, deprecat- 
ingly. 

“Tt is in the first place to apolo- 
gize,” he explained, “that I am here. 
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I was presented to your daughter in 
the name of Gaston—which is at 
least part of my own name!—and 
because other interests were involved 
I found myself in the painful posi- 
tion of being presented to you under 
the same false colors - 

“Oh, dear, dear!” began Cumber- 
ly. “But—” 

“Ah! I protest, it is true,” contin- 
ued Max with an inimitable move- 
ment of the shoulder; “and I regret 
it; but in my profession hs 

“Which you adorn, monsieur,” in- 
jected Cumberly. 

“Many thanks—but in my profes- 
sion these little annoyances some- 
times occur. At the earliest suitable 
occasion, I shall reveal myself to 
Miss Cumberly and Miss Ryland, 
but at present,” he spread his palms 
eloquently, and raised his eyebrows 
—‘morbleu! it is impossible.” 

“Certainly; I quite understand 
that. Your visit to London is a pro- 
fessional one? I am more than de- 
lighted to have met you, M. Max; 
your work on criminal anthroposcopy 
has an honored place on my shelves.” 

Again M. Max delivered himself 
of the deprecatory wave. 

“You cover me with confusion,” 
he protested ; “for I fear in that book 
I have intruded upon sciences of 
which I know nothing, and of which 
you know much.” 

“On the contrary, you have con- 
tributed to those sciences, M. Max,” 
declared the physician ; “and now, dc 
I understand that the object of your 
call this morning . . . ?” 

“Tn the first place it was to excuse 
myself—but in the second place, I 
come to ask your help.” 

He seated himself in a deep arm- 
chair—bending forward, and fixing 
his dark, penetrating eyes upon the 
physician. Cumberly, turning his 
own chair slightly, evinced the great- 
est interest in M. Max’s disclosures. 
“If you have been in Paris lately,” 
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continued the detective, “you will 
possibly have availed yourself of the 
opportunity—since another may not 
occur—of visiting the house of the 
famous magician, Cagliostro, on the 
corner of Rue St. Claude, and Boule- 
vard Beaumarchais i 

“T have not been in Paris for over 
two years,” said Cumberly, “nor was 
I aware that a house of that cele- 
brated charlatan remained extant.” 

“Ah! Dr. Cumberly, your judg- 
ment of Cagliostro is a harsh one. 
We have no time for such discussion, 
now, but I should like to debate with 
you this question: was Cagliostro a 
charlatan? However, the point is 
this: Owing to alterations taking 
place in the Boulevard Beaumar- 
chais, some of the end houses in Rue 
St. Claude are being pulled down, 
among them Number 1, formerly oc- 
cupied by the Comte de Cagliostro. 
At the time that the work com- 
menced, I availed myself of a little 
leisure to visit that house, once so 
famous. I was very much interested, 
and found it fascinating to walk up 
the grand staircase where so many 
historical personages once walked to 
consult the seer. But great as was 
my interest in the apartments of 
Cagliostro, I was even more inter- 
ested in one of the apartments in a 
neighboring house, into which—quite 
accidentally, you  understand—I 
found myself looking.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


“T perceived,” said M. Gaston 
Max, “that owing to the progress of 
the work of demolition, and owing to 
the carelessness of the people in 
charge—nom d’un nom! they were 
careless, those !—I was able, from a 
certain point, to look into a small 
room fitted up in a way very curious. 
There was a sort of bunk somewhat 
similar to that in a steamer berth, 
and the walls were covered with pa- 
per of a Chinese pattern—most bi- 


zarre. No one was in the room when 
I first perceived it, but I had not 
been looking in for many moments 
before a Chinaman entered and 
closed the shutters. He was hasty, 
this one. 

“Eh bien! I had seen enough. I 
perceived that my visit to the house 
of Cagliostro had been dictated by a 
good little angel. It happened that 
for many months I had been in quest 
of the headquarters of a certain 
group which I knew, beyond any tiny 
doubt, to have its claws deep in Pa- 
risian society. I refer to an opium 
syndicate . . .” 

Dr. Cumberly started and seemed 
about to speak; but he restrained 
himself, bending forward and await- 
ing the detective’s next words with 
even keener interest than hitherto. 

“T had been trying—all vainly— 
to trace the source from which the 
opium was obtained, and the place 
where it was used. I have devoted 
much attention to the subject, and 
have spent some twelve months in - 
the opium provinces of China, you 
understand. I know how insidious 
a thing it is, this opium, and how 
dreadful a curse it may become 
when it gets a hold upon a commu- 
nity. I was formerly engaged upon 
a most sensational case in San Fran- 
cisco; and the horrors of the dis- 
coveries which we made there—the 
Anerican police and myself—have 
remained with me ever since. Par- 
dieu! I cannot forget them! There- 
fore when I learnt that an organized 
attempt was being made to establish 
elaborate opium dens upon a most 
up-to-date plan in Paris, I exerted 
myself to the utmost to break up 
this scheme in its infancy . . .” 

Dr. Cumberly was hanging upon 
every word. 

“Apart from the physical and mor- 
al ruin attendant upon the vice,” 
continued Max, “the methods of this 
particular organization have brought 
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financial ruin to many.” He shook 
his finger at Dr. Cumberly as if to 
emphasize his certainty upon this 
point. “I will not go into particu- 
lars now, but there is a system of 
wholesale robbery—sapristi! of most 
ingenious brigandage—being prac- 
ticed by this group. Therefore I 
congratulated myself upon the in- 
spiration which had led me to mount 
Cagliostro’s staircase. The way in 
which these people had conducted 
their sinister trade from so public 
a spot as this was really wonderful, 
but I had already learned to respect 
the ingenuity of the group, or of the 
man at the head of it. I wasted no 
time; not I. We raided the house 
that evening. . .” 

“And what did you find?” asked 
Dr. Cumberly, eagerly. 

“We found this establishment, 
elaborately fitted, and the whole of 
the fittings were American. Eh bien! 
This confirmed me in my belief that 
the establishment was a branch of 
the wealthy concern | have men- 
tioned in San Francisco. There was 
also a branch in New York, appar- 
ently. We found six or eight peo- 
ple in the place in various stages of 
coma; and I cannot tell you their 
names because—among them were 
some well-known in the best soci- 
iss 
“Good Heavens, M. Max, you sur- 
prise and shock me!” 

“What I tell you is but the truth. 
We apprehended two low fellows 
who acted as servants sometimes in 
the place. We had records of both 
of them at the Bureau. And there 
was also a woman belonging to the 
same class. None of these seemed 
to me very important, but we were 
fortunate enough to capture, in addi- 
tion, a Chinaman—Sen—and a cer- 
tain Madame Jean—the latter the 
principal of the establishment!” 

“What! a woman?” 

“Morbleu! a woman—exactly! 


You are surprised? Yes; and / 
was surprised, but full inquiry con- 
vinced me that Madame Jean was 
the chief of staff. We had conduct- 
ed the raid at night, of course, and 
because of the big names, we hushed 
it up. We can do these things in 
Paris so much more easily than is 
possible here in London.” He illus- 
trated, delivering a kick upon the 
person of an imaginary malefactor. 
“Cochon! Va!” He shrugged. “It 
is finished! 

“The place was arranged with 
Oriental magnificence. The recep- 
tion-room—if I can-so term that 
apartment—was like the scene of 
Rimsky Korsakov’s Shéhéresade; I 
could see that very heavy charges 
were made at this establishment. I 
will not bore you with further par- 
ticulars, but I will tell you of my 
disappointment.” 

“Your disappointment ?” 

“Yes, I was disappointed. True, I 
had brought about the closing of that 
house, but of the huge sums of money 
fraudulently obtained from victims, 
I could find no trace in the accounts 
of Madame Jean. She defied me 
with silence, simply declining to give 
any account of herself beyond ad- 
mitting that she conducted an hotel 
at which opium might be smoked if 
desired. Blagueur! Sen, the China- 
man, who professed to speak nothing 
but Chinese—ah! cochon!—was 
equally a difficult case. Nom d’un 
nom! I was in despair, for apart 
from frauds connected with the con- 
cern, I had more than small suspi- 
cions that at least one death—that of 
a wealthy banker—could be laid at 
the doors of the establishment in 
Rue St. Claude.” P 

Dr. Cumberly bent yet lower, 
watching the speaker’s face. 

“A murder!” he whispered. 

“I do not say so,” replied Max, 
“but it certainly might have been. 
The case then must, indeed, have 
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ended miserably, as far as I was con- 
cerned, if I had not chanced upon a 
letter which the otherwise prudent 
Madame Jean had forgotten to de- 
stroy. Triomphe! It was a letter of 
instruction, and definitely it proved 
that she was no more than a kind of 
glorified conciérge, and that the chief 
of the opium group was in London.” 

“In London!” cried Cumberly. 

“Undoubtedly in London. There 
was no address on the letter, and no 
date, and it was curiously signed: 
Mr. King.” 

“Mr. King!” 

Dr. Cumberly rose slowly from his 
chair, and took a step toward M. 
Max. 

“You are interested?” said the de- 
tective, and shrugged his shoulders, 
whilst his mobile mouth shaped itself 
in a grim smile. “Pardieu! I knew 
you would be! Acting upon another 
clue which the letter—priceless let- 
ter—contained, I visited the Crédit 
Lyonnais. I discovered that an ac- 
count had been opened there by Mr. 
Henry Leroux of London on behalf 
of his wife, Mira Leroux, to the 
amount of a thousand pounds.” 

“A thousand pounds—really!” 
cried Dr. Cumberly, drawing his 
heavy brows together—“as much as 
that?” 

“Certainly. It was for a thousand 
pounds,” repeated Max, “and the 
whole of that amount had been drawn 
out.” 

“The whole thousand ?” 

“The whole thousand; nom d'un 
p’tit bonhomme! The whole thou- 
sand! Acting, as I have said, upon 
the information in this always price- 
less letter, I confronted Madame 
Jean and the manager of the bank 
with each other. Morbleu! ‘This,’ 
he said, ‘is Mira Leroux of Lon- 
don!” ‘ 

“What !” cried Cumberly, seeming- 
ly quite stupefied by this last revela- 
tion. 


Max spread wide his palms, and 
the flexible lips expressed sympathy 
with the doctor’s stupefaction. 

“Tt is as I tell you,” he continued. 
“This Madame Jean had been posing 
as Mrs. Leroux, and in some way, 
which I was unable to understand, 
her signature had been accepted hy 
the Crédit Lyonnais. I examined the 
specimen signature which had been 
forwarded to them by the London 
County and Suburban Bank, and I 
perceived, at once, that it was not a 
case of common forgery. The signa- 
tures were identical . . 

“Therefore,” said Cumberly, and 
he was thinking of Henry Leroux, 
whom Fate delighted in buffeting— 

“therefore, the Crédit Lyonnais is 
not responsible ?” 

“Most decidedly not responsible,” 
agreed Max. “So you see I now 
have two reasons for coming to Lon- 
don: One, to visit the London Coun- 
ty and Suburban Bank, and the other 
to find Mr. King. The 
first part of my mission I have per- 
formed successfully; but the second 
. . . again he shrugged, and the 
lines of his mouth were humorous. 

Dr. Cumberly began to walk up 
and down the carpet. 

“Poor Leroux!” 
“poor Leroux!” 

“Ah! poor Leroux, indeed,” said 
Max. “He is so typical a victim of 
this most infernal group of rogues!” 

“What!” Dr. Cumberly turned in 
his promenade and stared at the de- 
tective—“he’s not the only one?” 

“My dear sir,” said Max, gently, 
“the victims of Mr. King are truly 
as the sands of Arabia.” 

“Good heavens!” muttered Dr. 
Cumberly ; “good heavens!” 

“T came immediately to London,” 
continued Max, “and presented my- 
self at New Scotland Yard. There 
I discovered that my inquiry was 
complicated by a ghastly crime which 
had been committed in the flat of 


he muttered— 
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Mr. Leroux; but I learned, also, that 
Mr. King was concerned in this 
crime—his name had been found 
upon a scrap of paper clenched in the 
murdered woman’s hand!” 

“T was present when it was found,” 
said Dr. Cumberly. 

“IT know you were,” replied Max. 
“In short, I discovered that the Pal- 
ace Mansions murder case was my 
case, and that my case was the Pal- 
ace Mansions case. Eh bien! the 
mystery of the Paris draft did not 
detain me long. A call upon the 
manager of the London, County and 
Suburban Bank of Charing Cross re- 
vealed to me the whole plot 
The real Mrs. Leroux had never 
visited that bank; it was Madame 
Jean, posing as Mrs. Leroux, who 
went there and wrote the specimen 
signature, accompanied by a certain 
Soames, a butler yg 

“T know him,” said Dr. Cumberly, 
grimly, “the blackguard!” 

“Truly a blackguard, truly a big, 
dirty blackguard! But it is such 
canaille as this that Mr. King dis- 
covers and uses for his own ends. 
Paris society, I know for a fact, has 
many such a cankerworm in its heart. 
Oh! it is a big case, a very big case. 
Poor Mr. Leroux being confined to 
his bed—ah! I pity him—I took the 
opportunity to visit his flat in Palace 
Mansions with Inspector Dunbar, 
and I obtained further evidence 
showing how the conspiracy had been 
conducted; yes. For instance, Dun- 
bar’s notebook showed me that Mr. 
Leroux was accustomed to receive 
letters from Mrs. Leroux whilst she 
was supposed to be in Paris. I actu- 
ally discovered some of those letters, 
and they bore no dates. This, if 
they came from a woman, was not 
remarkable, but, upon one of them, I 
found something that was remark- 
able. It was still in its envelope, you 
must understand, this letter, its en- 
velope bearing the Paris post-mark. 


, 


But impressed upon the paper I dis- 
covered a second post-mark, which, 
by means of a simple process, and 
the use of a magnifying-glass, I made 
out to be Bow, East!” 

“What!” 

“Do you understand? This letter, 
and others doubtless, had been en- 
closed in an envelope and despatched 
to Paris from Bow, East? In short, 
Mrs. Leroux wrote those letters be- 
fore she left London; Soames never 
posted them, but handed them over to 
some representative of Mr. King; 
this other, in turn, posted them to 
Madame Jean in Paris! Morbleu! 
these are clever rogues! This which 
I was fortunate enough to discover 
had been on top, you understand, this 
billet, and the outer envelope being 
very heavily stamped, that below re- 
tained the impress of the post-mark.” 

“Poor Leroux!” said Cumberly 
again, with suppressed emotion. 
“That unsuspecting, kindly soul has 
been drawn into the meshes of this 
conspiracy. How they have been 
wound around him, until - 

“He knows the truth about his 
wife?” asked Max, suddenly glancing 
up at the physician, “that she is not 
in Paris?” 

“I, myself, broke the painful news 
to him,” replied Cumberly—“after a 
consultation with Miss Ryland and 
my daughter. I considered it my 
duty to tell him, but I cannot dis- 
guise from myself that it hastened 
if it did not directly occasion, hi: 
breakdown.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Max; “we have 
been very fortunate, however, in di- 
verting the attention of the Press 
from the absence of Mrs. Leroux 
throughout this time. Nom d'un 
nom! Had they got to know about 
the scrap of paper found in the dead 
woman’s hand, I fear that this would 
have been impossible.” 

“T do not doubt that it would have 
been impossible, knowing the London 
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press,” replied Dr. Cumberly, “but I, 
too, am glad that it has been 
achieved; for in the light of your 
Paris discoveries, I begin at last to 
understand.” 

“You were not Mrs. 
medical adviser ?” 

“I was not,” replied Cumberly, 
glancing sharply at Max. 
Heavens; to think that I had never 
realized the truth!” 

“It is not so wonderful at all. Of 
course, as I have seen from the evi- 
dence which you gave to the police, 
you knew that Mrs. Vernon was ad- 
dicted to the use of opium?” 

“Tt was perfectly evident,” replied 
Cumberly ; “painfully evident. 
not go into particulars, but her entire 
constitution was undermined by the 
habit. I may add, however, that I 
did not associate the vice with her 
violent end, except wie? 

“Ah!” interrupted Max, shaking 
his finger at the physician, “you are 
coming to the point upon which you 
disagreed with the divisional sur- 
geon! Now, it is an important point. 
You are of opinion that the injection 
in Mrs. Vernon’s shoulder—which 
could not have been self-admin- 
ee ae 

“She was not addicted to the use 
of the needle,” interrupted Cumber- 
ly; “she was an opium smoker.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” said Max: 
“it makes the point all the more 
clear. You are of opinion that 
this injection was made at least eight 
hours before the woman’s death?” 

“At least eight hours—yes.” 

“Eh bien!” said Max; “and have 
you had extensive experience of such 
injections ?” 

Dr. Cumberly stared at him in 
some surprise. 

“In a general way,” he said, “a 
fair number of such cases have come 
under my notice; but it chances that 
one of my patients, a regular pa- 
tient—is addicted to the vice.” 


Leroux’s 


“Good - 


I wil 


“Tnjections ?” 

“Only as a makeshift. He has 
periodical bouts of opium smoking 
—what I may term deliberate de- 
bauches.”’ 

“Ah!” Max was keenly interested. 
“This patient is a member of good 
society ?” 

“He’s a member of Parliament,” 
replied Cumberly, a faint, humorous 
glint creeping into his gray eyes, 
“but, of course, that is not an answer 
to your question! Yes, he is of an 
old family, and is engaged to the 
daughter of a peer.” 

“Dr. Cumberly,” said Max, “in a 
case like the present—apart from the 
fact that the happiness—pardieu! 
the life—of one of your own friends 
is involved should you 
count it a breach of professional eti- 
quette to divulge the name of that 
patient?” 

It was a disturbing question; a 
momentous question for a fashion- 
able physician to be called upon to 
answer thus suddenly. Dr. Cumber- 
ly, who had resumed his promenade 
of the carpet, stopped with his back 
to M. Max, and stared out of the 
window into Harley Street. 

M. Max, a man of refined suscepti- 
bilities, came to his aid, diplomatic- 
ally. 

“It is, perhaps, over much to ask 
you,” he said. “I can settle the prob- 
lem in a more simple manner. In- 
spector Dunbar will ask you for this 
gentleman’s name, and you, as wit- 
ness in the case, cannot refuse to give 
it.” 

“T can refuse until I stand in: the 
witness-box!” replied Cumberly, 
turning, a wry smile upon his face. 

“With the result,” interposed Max, 
“that the ends of justice might be 
defeated, and the wrong man 
hanged!” 

“True,” said Cumberly; “I am 
splitting hairs. It is distinctly a 
breach of professional etiquette, nev- 
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ertheless, and I cannot disguise the 
fact from myself. However, since 
the knowledge will never go any 
further, and since tremendous issues 
are at stake, I will give you the name 
of my opium patient. It is Sir Brian 
Malpas!” 

“T am much indebted to you, Dr. 
Cumberly,” said Max; “a thousand 
thanks”; but in his eyes there was a 
far-away look. ‘“Malpas—Malpas! 
Where in this case have I met with 
the name of Malpas? . - 

“Inspector Dunbar may possibly 
have mentioned it to you in reference 
to the evidence of Mr. John Exel, 
M.P. Mr. Exel, you may remem- 
ber hog 

“T have it!” cried Max; “nom d’un 
nom! I have it! It was from Sir 
Brian Malpas that he had parted at 
the corner of Victoria Street on the 
night of the murder, is it not so?” 

“Your memory is very good, M. 
Max!” 

“Then Mr. Exel is a_ personal 
friend of Sir Brian Malpas?” 

“He is, I believe.” 

“Excellent! Kismet aids me still! 
I come to you hoping that you may 
be acquainted with the constitution 
of Mrs. Leroux, but no! behold me 
disappointed in this. Then—mor- 
bleu! among your patients I find a 
possible client of the opium syndi- 
cate!” 

“What! Malpas? Good God! I 
had not thought of that! Of course, 
he must retire somewhere from the 
ken of society to indulge in these 
opium orgies w 

“Quite so. I have hopes. Since 
it would never do for Sir Brian Mal- 
pas to know who I am and what I 
seek, a roundabout introduction is 
provided by kindly Providence—Ah! 
that good little angel of mine!—in 
the person of Mr. John Exel, M.P.” 

“T will introduce you to Exel with 
pleasure.” 


“Eh bien! Let it be arranged as 


soon as possible,” said M. Max; “To 
Mr. John Exel I will be, as to Miss 
Ryland (morbleu! 1 hate me!) and 
Miss Cumberly (pardieu!.1 loathe 
myself!) M. Gaston! It is ten 
o’clock, and already I hear your first 
patient ringing at the front-door bell. 
Good morning, Dr. Cumberly.” 

Dr. Cumberly grasped his hand 
cordially. 

“Good morning, M. Max!” 

The famous detective was, indeed, 
retiring, when: 

“M. Max!” 

He turned—and looked into the 
troubled gray eyes of Dr. Cumberly. 

“You would ask me where is she 
—Mrs. Leroux?” he said. “My 
friend—I may call you my friend, 
may I not?—I cannot say if she is 
living or is dead. Some little I know 
of the Chinese, quite a little; nom 
de dieu! I hope she is 
dead! 


” 
. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Some hours later, Helen Cumberly 
and Denise Ryland, who had heard 
with mingled horror and relief the 
disclosures that had been made to 
Dr. Cumberly (although the doctor 
had avoided naming his informant), 
were admitted to Henry Leroux’s 
flat. They found him seated on a 
couch in his dining-room, wearing 
the inevitable dressing-gown. Dr. 
Cumberly, his hands clasped behind 
him, stood looking out of the win- 
dow. 

Leroux’s pallor now was most re- 
markable; his complexion had as- 
sumed an ivory whiteness which lent 
his face a sort of statuesque beauty. 
He was cleanly shaven (somewhat 
of a novelty), and his hair was 
brushed back from his brow. But 
the dark blue eyes were very tragic. 

He rose at sight of his new visi- 
tors, and a faint color momentarily 
tinged his cheeks. Helen Cumberly 
grasped his outstretched hand, then 

















looked away quickly to where her 
father was standing. 

“IT almost thought,” said Leroux, 
“that you had deserted me.” 

“No,” said Helen, seeming to 
speak with an effort—“We—my 
father, thought—that you needed 
quiet.” 

Denise Ryland nodded grimly. 

“But now,” she said, in her most 
truculent manner, “we are going to 
: drag you out of 
your morbid self 
for a change which -you 
need if ever a man . 
needed it.” 

“T have just prescribed a drive,” 
said Dr. Cumberly, turning to them, 
“for to-morrow morning; with lunch 
at Richmond and a walk across the 
park, rejoining the car at the Bushey 
Gate, and so home to tea.” 

Henry Leroux looked eagerly at 
Helen in silent appeal. He seemed 
to fear that she would refuse. 

“Do you mean that you have in- 
cluded us in the prescription, fa- 
ther?” she asked. 

“Certainly; you are an essential 
part of it.” 

“It will be fine,” said the girl 
quietly; “I shall enjoy it.” 

“Ah!” said Leroux, with a faint 
note of contentment in his voice; 
and he reseated himself. 

There was an interval of some- 
what awkward silence, to be broken 
by Denise Ryland. 

“Dr. Cumberly has told you the 
news?” she asked, dropping for the 
moment her syncopated and pug- 
nacious tanner. 

Leroux closed his eyes and lent 
back upon the couch. 

“Yes,” he replied. “And to think 
that I am a useless wreck—a poor 
parody of a man—whilst—Mira 
is . . . Oh God! help me!— 
God help her!” 4 

He was visibly contending with 
his emotions; and Helen Cumberly 
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found herself forced to turn her 
head aside. 
“I have been blind,” continued 


Leroux, in a forced, monotonous 


voice. “That Mira has not—de- 
ceived me, in the worst sense of the 
word, is in no way due to my care 
of her. I recognize that, and I ac- 
cept my punishment; for I deserve 
it. But what now overwhelms me 
is the knowledge, the frightful 
knowledge, that in a sense I have 
misjudged her, that I have remained 
here inert, making no effort, think- 
ing her absence voluntary, whilst— 
God help her!—she has been. . .” 

“Once again, Leroux,”  inter- 
rupted Dr. Cumberly, “I must ask 
you not to take too black a view. 
I blame myself more than I blame 
you, for having failed to perceive 
what as an intimate friend I had 
every opportunity to perceive; that 
your wife was acquiring the opium 
habit. You have told me that you 
count her as dead’’—he stood beside 
Leroux, resting both hands upon the 
bowed shoulders—“I have not en- 
couraged you to change that view. 
One who has cultivated—the—vice, 
to a point where protracted absences 
become mecessary—you understand 
me?—is, so far as my experience 
goes Pc 

“Incurable! I quite understand,” 
jerked Leroux. “A thousand times 
better dead, indeed.” 

“The facts as I see them,” re- 
sumed the physician, “as I see them, 
are these: by some fatality, at pres- 
ent inexplicable, a victim of the 
opium syndicate met her death in 
this flat. Realizing that the inquiries 
brought to bear would inevitably 
lead to the cross-examination of 
Mrs. Leroux, the opium syndicate 
has detained her; was forced to de- 
tain her.” 

“Where is the place,” began Le- 
roux, in a voice rising higher with 
every syllable—“where is the infa- 
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” 


mous den to which—to which .. . 

Dr. Cumberly pressed his hands 
firmly upon the speaker’s shoulders. 

“It is only a question of time, 
Leroux,” he said, “and you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that— 
though at a great cost to yourself— 
this dreadful evil has been stamped 
out, that this yellow peril has been 
torn from the heart of society. 
Now, I must leave you for the pres- 
ent; but rest assured that everything 
possible is being done to close the 
nets about Mr. King.” 

“Ah!” whispered Leroux, “Mr. 
King!” 

“The circle is narrowing,” con- 
tinued the physician. “I may not 
divulge confidences; but a very 
clever man—the greatest practical 
criminologist in Europe—is devot- 
ing the whole of his time, night and 
day, to this object.” 

Helen Cumberly and Denise Ry- 
land exhibited a keen interest in the 
words, but Leroux, with closed 
eyes, merely nodded in a dull way. 

“T hope it’s fine to-morrow,” said 
Helen rapidly. “A drive to Rich- 
mond will be quite delightful.” 

“I think, myself,” agreed Leroux, 
“that it will hasten my recovery to 
breathe the fresh air once again.” 

Knowing how eagerly he longed 
for health and strength, and to what 
purpose, the girl found something 
very pathetic in the words. 

“I wish you were well enough to 
come out this afternoon,” she said; 
“I am going to a private view at 
Olaf van Noord’s studio. It is sure 
to be an extraordinary afternoon. 
He is the god of the Soho futurists, 
you know. And his pictures are the 
weirdest nightmares imaginable. 
One always meets such singular 
people there, too, and I am honored 
in receiving an invitation to repre- 
sent the Planet!” 

“I consider,” said Denise Ry- 
land, head wagging furiously again, 


mad. He 
in Paris 


“that the man is 
had an exhibition 
. . . and everybody 
laughed at him 
laughed at him.” 

“But, financially, he is very suc- 
cessful,” added Helen. 

“Financially!” exclaimed Denise 
Ryland. “Financially! To criticise 
a man’s work financially, 
is about as sensible as 
. . . to judge the Venus d 
de Milo by weight !—or to 
sell the works . of Leonar- 
do . . . da Vinci by the . 


simply 


yard! Olaf van Noord is nothing 
but a fool of the 
worst possible description 


imaginable.” 
“He is at least an entertaining 
fool!” protested Helen, laughingly. 
“A mountebank!” cried Denise 


Ryland ; “a clown a panta- 
loon a whole family of 

idiots rolled into 
one!” 


“Tt seems unkind to run away and 
leave you here—in your loneliness,” 
said Helen to Leroux; “but really I 
must be off to the wilds of So- 
ho.” : 
“To-morrow,” said Leroux, stand- 
ing up and fixing his eyes upon her 
lingeringly, “will be a red-letter day. 
I have no right to complain, whilst 
such good friends remain to me—- 
such true friends hg 


CHAPTER XXV 

A number of visitors were 
sprinkled about Olaf van Noord’s 
large and dirty studio, these being 
made up for the most part of those 
weird and nondescript enthusiasts 
who seek to erect an apocryphal 
Montmartre in the plains of Soho. 
One or two ordinary mortals, repre- 
senting the Press, leavened the 
throng, but the entire gathering— 
“advanced” and unenlightened alike 
—seemed to be drawn to a common 
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focus: a large canvas placed advan- 
tageously in the southeast corner of 
the studio, where it enjoyed all the 
benefit of a pure and equably suf- 
fused light. 

Olaf van Noord rose to meet Hel- 
en Cumberly and Denise Ryland, ad- 
vancing across the floor with the 
measured gait of a tragic actor. He 
greeted them aloofly, and a little 
negro boy proffered tiny cups of 
China tea. Denise Ryland distended 
her nostrils as her gaze -swept the 
picture-covered walls; but she 
seemed to approve of the tea. 

The artist next extended to them 
an ivory box containing little, yel- 
low-wrapped cigarettes. Helen 
Cumberly smilingly refused, but 
Denise Ryland took one of the cig- 
arettes, sniffed at it superciliously— 
and then replaced it in the box. 


“It has a most... ore 
giously horrible odor,” she 
commented. 


“They are a special brand,” ex- 
plained Olaf van Noord distractedly, 
“which I have imported for me from 
Smyrna. They contain a small per- 
centage of opium.” 

“Opium!” exclaimed Denise Ry- 
land, glaring at the speaker and then 
at Helen Cumberly, as though the 
latter were responsible in some way 
for the vices of the painter. 

“Yes,” he said, reclosing the box, 
and pacing somberly to the door. 

“Did you ever in all your life.” 
said Denise Ryland, glancing about 
her, “see such an exhibition 
of nightmares ?” 

Certainly, the criticism was not 
without justification ; the dauby-look- 
ing oil-paintings, incomprehensible 
water-colors, and riotous charcoal 
sketches which formed the mural 
decoration of the studio were dis- 
tinctly “advanced.” But, since the 
center of interest seemed to be the 
large canvas on the easel, the two 


moved to the edge of the group of 


spectators and began to examine this 
masterpiece. A very puzzled press- 
man joined them, bending and whis- 
pering to Helen Cumberly: 

“Are you going to notice the thing 
seriously? Personally, I am writing 
it up as a practical joke! We are 
giving him half a column—Lord 
knows what for!—but I can’t see 
how to handle it except as funny 
stuff.” 

“But, for heaven’s sake R 
what does he . . . call it?” mut- 
tered Denise Ryland, holding a pair 
of gold-rimmed pince-nez before her 
eyes, and shifting them to and fro 
in an endeavor to focus the canvas. 

“‘Our Lady of the Poppies,’” re- 
plied the journalist. “Do you think 
it’s intended to mean anything in 
particular ?” 

The question was no light one; it 
embodied a problem not readily 
solved. The scene depicted, and de- 
picted with a skill, with a technical 
mastery of the bizarre that had in it 
something horrible—was a long, nar- 
row room—or, properly, cavern. 
The walls apparently were hewn 
from black rock, and at regular in- 
tervals, placed some three feet from 
these gleaming walls, uprose slender 
golden pillars supporting a kind of 
fretwork arch which entirely masked 
the ceiling. The point of sight 
adopted by the painter was peculiar. 
One apparently looked down into 
this apartment from some spot ele- 
vated fourteen feet or more above 
the floor level. The floor, which was 
black and polished, was strewn with 
tiger skins; and little, inlaid tables 
and garishly-colored cushions were 
spread about in confusion, whilst 
cushioned divans occupied the visible 
corners of the place. The lighting 
was very “advanced”: a lamp, hav- 
ing a kaleidoscopic shade, swung 
from the center of the roof low into 
the room and furnished all the il- 
lumination. 
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Three doors were visible; one, di- 
rectly in line at the further end of 
the place, apparently of carved ebony 
inlaid with ivory; another, on the 
right, of lemon wood or something 
allied to it, and inlaid with a design 
in some emerald-hued material ; with 
a third, corresponding door, on the 
left, just barely visible to the specta- 
tor. 

Two figures appeared. One was 
that of a Chinaman in a green robe 
scarcely distinguishable from the 
cushions surrounding him, who 
crouched upon the divan to the left 
of the central door, smoking a long 
bamboo pipe. His face was the leer- 
ing face of a yellow satyr. But, 
dominating the composition, and so 
conceived in form, in color, and in 
lighting, as to claim the attention 
_centrally, so that the other extrava- 
gant details became but a setting for 
it, was another figure. 

Upon a slender ivory pedestal 
crouched a golden dragon, and be- 
fore the pedestal was placed a huge 
Chinese vase of the indeterminate 
pink seen in the heart of a rose, and 
so skilfully colored as to suggest an 
internal luminousness. The vase was 
loaded with a mass of exotic pop- 
pies, a riotous splash of color ; whilst 
beside this vase, and slightly in 
front of the pedestal, stood the fig- 
ure presumably intended to represent 
the Lady of the Poppies, who gave 
title to the picture. 

The figure was that of an Eastern 
girl, slight and supple, and possess- 
ing a devilish and forbidding grace. 
Her short hair formed a_ black 
smudge upon the canvas, and cast a 
dense shadow upon her face. The 
composition was infinitely daring; 
for out of this shadow shone the 
great black eyes, their diablerie most 
cunningly insinuated; whilst with a 
brilliant exclusion of detail—by 
means of two strokes of the brush 
steeped in brightest vermilion; and 


one seemingly haphazard splash of 
dead white—an evil smile was made 
to greet the spectator. 

To the waist, the figure was a 
study in satin nudity, whence, from 
a jewelled girdle, light draperies 
swept downward, covering the feet 
and swinging, a shimmering curve 
out into the foreground of the can- 


-vas, the curve being cut off in its 


apogee by the gold frame. 

Above her head, this girl of de- 
moniacal beauty held a bunch of 
poppies seemingly torn from the 
vase; this, with her left hand; with 
her right she pointed, tauntingly, at 
the beholder. 

In comparison with the affected 
futurism of the other pictures in the 
studio, “Our Lady of the Poppies,” 
beyond question was a great paint- 
ing. From a point where the entire 
composition might be taken in by 
the eye, the uncanny scene glowed 
with highly-colored detail; but, ex- 
clude the scheme of the composition, 
and focus the eye upon any one item 
—the golden dragon—the seated 
Chinaman—the ebony door—the 
silk-shaded lamp; it had no detail 
whatever ; one beheld a meaningless 
mass of colors. Individually, no one 
section of the canvas had life, had 
meaning ; but, as a whole, it glowed, 
it lived—it was genius. Above all, 
it was uncanny. 

This, Denise Ryland fully real- 
ized, but critics had grown so used 
to treating the work of Olaf van 
Noord as a joke, that “Our Lady 
of the Poppies” in all probability 
would never be judged seriously. 

“What does it mean, Mr. van 
Noord?” asked Helen Cumberly, 
leaving the group of worshippers 
standing hushed in rapture before 
the canvas and approaching the 
painter. “Is there some occult sig- 
nificance in the title?” 

“It is a priestess,” replied the ar- 
tist, in his dreamy fashion 
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“A priestess ?” 

“A priestess of the temple . . . 

Helen Cumberly glanced again at 
the astonishing picture. 

“Do you mean,” she began, “that 
there is a living original ?” 

Olaf van Noord bowed absently, 
and left her side to greet one who 
at that moment entered the studio. 
Something magnetic in the person- 
ality of the newcomer drew all eyes 
from the canvas to the figure on the 
threshold. The artist was removing 
garish tiger skin furs from the 
shoulders of the girl—for the new 
arrival was a girl, a Eurasian girl. 

She wore a tiger skin motor-coat, 
and a little, close-fitting, turban-like 
cap of the same. The coat removed, 
she stood revealed in a clinging gown 
of silk; and her feet were shod in 
little amber-colored slippers with 
green buckles. The bodice of her 
dress opened in a surprising V, dis- 
playing the satin texture of her neck 
and shoulders, and enhancing the 
barbaric character of her appearance. 
Her jet black hair was confined by 
no band or comb, but protruded Bis- 
hareen-like around the shapely head. 
Without doubt this was the Lady of 
the Poppies—the original of the pic- 
ture. 

“Dear friends,” said Olaf van 
Noord, taking the girl’s hand, and 
walking into the studio, “permit me 
to present my model!” 

Following, came a slightly-built 
man who carried himself with a 
stoop; an olive-faced man, who 
squinted frightfully, and who 
dressed immaculately. 

“What a most extraor- 
dinary-looking creature!” whispered 
Denise Ryland to Helen. “She has 
undoubted attractions of . . . a 
hellish sort if I may use 

the term.” 

“She is the strangest-looking girl 
I have ever seen in my life,” replied 
Helen, who found herself unable to 


turn her eyes away from Olaf van 
Noord’s model. “Surely she is not 
a professional model!” 

The chatty pressman (his name 
was Crockett) confided to Helen 
Cumberly : 

“She is not exactly a professional 
model, I think, Miss Cumberly, but 
she is one of the van Noord set, and 
is often to be seen in the more ex- 
clusive restaurants, and sometimes in 
the Cafe Royal.” 

“She is possibly a member of the 
theatrical profession ?” 

“T think not. She is the only real- 
ly strange figure (if we exclude 
Olaf) in this group of poseurs. She 
is half Burmese, I believe, and a 
native of Moulmein.” 

“Most extraordinary creature!” 
muttered Denise Ryland, focussing 


upon the Eurasian her gold-rimmed_, 


glasses—“most extraordinary.” She 
glanced around at the company in 
general. “I really begin to feel .. . 
more and more as though I were 
in a private lunatic 


asylum. That picture . . .  be- 
yond doubt is the work . . . of 
a madman a perfect... 
madman!” 


“T, also, begin to be conscious of 
an uncomfortable sensation,” said 
Helen, glancing about her almost ap- 
prehensively. “Am I dreaming, or 
did someone else enter the studio, 
immediately behind that girl?” 


“A squinting man yes!” 

“But a third person?” 

“No, my dear look for 
yourself. As you say .. . you 
are . . . dreaming. It’s not to 
be wondered . . . at!” 


Helen laughed, but very uneasily. 
Evidently it had been an illusion, but 
an unpleasant illusion; for she 
should have been prepared to swear 
that not two, but three, people had 
entered! Moreover, although she 


was unable to detect the presence of 
any third stranger in the studio, the 


=. 
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persuasion that this third person 
actually was present remained with 
her, unaccountably, and uncannily. 

The lady of the tiger skins was 
surrounded by an admiring group of 
unusuals, and Helen, who had turned 
again to the big canvas, suddenly be- 
came aware that the little cross-eyed 
man was bowing and beaming radi- 
antly before her. 

“May I be allowed,” said Olaf van 
Noord who stood beside him, “to 
present my friend Mr. Gianapolis, 
my dear Miss Cumberly ?” 

Helen Cumberly found herself 
compelled to acknowledge the intro- 
duction, although she formed an im- 
mediate, instinctive distaste for Mr. 
Gianapolis. But he made such obvi- 
ous attempts to please, and was so 
really entertaining a talker, that she 
unbent towards him a little. His ad- 
miration, too, was unconcealed; and 
no pretty woman, however great her 
common sense, is entirely admira- 
tion-proof. 

“Do you not think ‘Our Lady of 
the Poppies’ remarkable?” said Gian- 
apolis, pleasantly. 

“T think,” replied Denise Ryland 
—to whom, also, the Greek had been 
presented by Olaf van Noord—‘“that 
it indicates a disordered 

imagination on the part of 
its creator.” 

“It is a technical masterpiece,” re- 
plied the Greek, smiling, “but hardly 
a work of imagination ; for you have 
seen the original—of the principal 
figure, and”—he turned to Helen 
Cumberly—‘“one need not go very 
far East for such an interior as that 
depicted.” 

“What!” Helen knitted her brows, 
prettily—“you do not suggest that 
such an apartment actually exists 
either East or West?” 

Gianapolis beamed radiantly. 

“You would, perhaps, like to see 


such an apartment?” he suggested. 

“T should, certainly,” replied Hel- 
en Cumberly. “Not even in a stage 
setting have I seen anything like it.” 

“You have never been to the 
East ?” 

“Never, unfortunately. I have de- 
sired to go for years, and hope to go 
some day.” 

“In Smyrna you may see stch 
rooms; possibly in Port Said—cer- 
tainly in Cairo. In Constantinople— 
yes! But perhaps in Paris; and— 
who knows?—Sir Richard Burton 
explored Mecca, but who has ex- 
plored London ?” 

Helen Cumberly watched him 
curiously. 

“You excite my curiosity,” she 
said. “Don’t you think” turning to 
Denise Ryland—‘“he is most tantalis- 
ing?” 

Denise Ryland distended her nos- 
trils scornfully. 


“He is telling . . fairy 
tales,” she declared “He thinks 
we are silly!” 


“On the contrary,” declared Gian- 
apolis; “I flatter myself that I am 
too good a judge of character to 
make that mistake.” 

Helen Cumberly absorbed his en- 
tire attention in everything he sought 
to claim her interest; and when, ere 
taking their departure, the girl and 
her friend walked around the studio 
to view the other pictures, Gianap- 
olis was the attendant cavalier, and 
so well as one might judge, in his 
case, his glance rarely strayed from 
the piquant beauty of Helen, 

When they departed, it was Gian- 
apolis, and not Olaf van Noord, who 
escorted them to the door and down- 
stairs to the street. The red lips of 
the Eurasian smiled upon her circle 
of adulators, but her eyes—her un- 
fathomable eyes—followed every 
movement of the Greek. 


(To be continued ) 
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ss DATRICIA,” said I, “be warned. 


If you refuse me this time, I 
shall not ask you again until to- 
night. Will you or will you not, 
marry me?” 

“This is so sudden,” dimpled 
Patricia. 

“Flippancy,” I remarked sternly, 
“is an abomination in the young.” 

Patricia pouted. She is irresist- 
able when she pouts. 

I slid along the porch rail in order 
to obtain a better view of the ham- 
mock. 

“One would think,” I reproved, 
“that I was not the most attractive 
and altogether most eligible young 
man of your acquaintance. Why 
not obey that impulse?” 

“For one thing,” said Patricia, 
“there are your pants.” 

I glanced at my flannels approv- 
ingly. 

“These,” I explained patiently, 
“are not ‘pants.’ They were cut by 
hand to fit my architectural pecu- 
liarities. Pants, on the other hand, 
are cut by machine to fit the pocket- 
book of the purchaser. Please try 
to be accurate.” 

“You knew perfectly well,” said 
Patricia, “that I refer to your oc- 
cupation and not your wardrobe.” 
She bit into a chocolate and held 
the remnant toward me with a 
grimace, “I don’t like it,” she con- 
cluded. 


“Meaning my business or the 
candy?” I queried. 

“Both,” she replied; and _ then, 
after a pause: “Picture a headline— 
‘Patricia Pruden Promised to Pants 
Prince.’ Horrible!” She shud- 
dered. 

“Do you consider—‘Promised to 
Pie-faced Prelate’ an improvement ?” 

Patricia frowned adorably. 

“The Reverend Mr. Goodsell,” 
she scolded, “is not ‘pie-faced.’ He 
is a very nice young man. Further- 
more, he is a poet and not at all ad- 
dicted to slang.” 

“I withdraw the ‘pie-face’ in 
favor of ‘poetic’,” I submitted 
humbly. “Though, to be candid, I 
cannot see any advantage in the 
change. Poetry, I admit, has its 
good points. My own verse, for in- 
stance, beginning: 

*You’re taking no chances 
With Fitmewell Pantses’ 


was of immense benefit to our sales 
department. When compared to 
Pants, however, Pegasus is an also 
ran. Pants are indispensable; they 
are paramount. Deprived of them, 
the greatest of poets becomes an 
absurdity. Take my advice, Pa- 
tricia, and accept me while there is 
yet time.” 

“Speaking of time,” said Patricia, 
“the Reverend Adolphus is coming 
at three o’clock. You should hear 
him read Browning.” 


Prog 


Nags ee 
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“I should not!” said I, rising, 
“I should go fishing.” And I sought 
my room. 

Patricia and 1 were week-end 
guests at Billy Anderson’s place in 
the Berkshires. Patricia is the 
most charming girl | know—the 
Billy Andersons are the most con- 
siderate of hosts; therefore, when, 
fifteen minutes later, I left the 
house, Patricia still held undisputed 
sway over the veranda. 

“Good luck!” she called, as I 
stepped out upon the lawn, “be sure 
to be back by half-past-five. Helen 
has asked the Waters girls to tea.” 

As I walked down the driveway, 
rod-case under my arm and my hat- 
band decorated with my favorite 
flies, I met the Reverend Goodsell, 
book in hand, on his way to the 
house. 

“Good afternoon,” he smirked, 
“bent on piscatorial pastime, I pre- 
sume ?” 

His smile irritated me. “No,” I 
growled, “I am going to hunt but- 
terflies,” and I went my way. 

Billy’s house stands on a height 
and commands a sweeping pano- 
rama of the hills. The Berkshires 
in August are pleasant to look up- 
on, and I had forgotten Adolphus 
and his smirk before I had gone a 
hundred yards. Far below, I could 
see the Country Club and the links, 
dotted, here and there, with tiny 
white figures among which I fancied 
I could recognize that of our host. 

I left the drive and took a path 
to my right leading down the hill- 
side, in search of a pool of which 
Mrs. Billy had spoken at breakfast 
as having possibilities. A few min- 
utes’ walk brought me to the spot, 
and, if appearances counted for 
. anything, Mrs. Billy was a true 
prophet. 

The pool might well have been a 
thousand miles from civilization. 
Except for the narrow path, hardly 


noticeable in the underbrush, the 
prospect presented to the eye no 
traces of human proximity. The 
glassy surface, broken here and 
there by clusters of lily-pads, gave 
promise of pleasing depths such as 
the bass loves. On a drifting 
branch a family of mud-turtles- 
baked comfortably. An inquisitive 
dragon-fly hummed low over the 
water, wheeling this way and that, 
for all the world like a liliputian 
aeroplane. Over it all the drowsy 
glow of a midsummer afternoon. 
Most decidedly this was a fisher- 
man’s paradise. I lighted my pipe, 
jointed my rod, and settled down to 
business. 

At the end of an hour three fat 
fish in my creel bore testimony to 
the resources of the pond, and I 
was preparing to cast for the very 
grandfather of all bass, when the 
tip of my rod struck sharply against 
an overhanging branch and the line 
snapped back with a swish. I dis- 
entangled the rod and began slowly 
to reel in. Presently I felt a gentle 
tension of my apparel in the rear. 
I began to suspect that something 
was wrong. I gave the rod an in- 
quiring twitch and a violent tug im- 
mediately answered it. My doubts 
were dispelled: I had hooked my- 
self neatly and securely in the seat 
of my very best flannel trousers! 

Gingerly I placed my red on the 
ground and began operations. After 
ten minutes of Strenuous and alto- 
gether useless gymnastics I came to 
the conclusion that I was not built 
that way. I paused and reflected. 
Of a sudden I was inspired. Soli- 
tude, complete and unbroken, per- 
meated the landscape. 

I removed my trousers. 

Cross-legged on the grass, I was 
busily absorbed in an endeavor to 
extricate the hook when from the 
woods at my back came voices— 
familiar voices! My heart stopped 
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beating. I held my breath. The 
voices drew nearer! In a panic I 
ran to the woods—the underbrush, 
rife with thorns, barred my way. 
The voices were almost here—I was 
desperate. I dropped the confounded 
trousers and waded waist deep into 
’ the pond, screening myself modest- 
ly under a flotilla of lily-pads. 

The Anderson’s long-legged Aire- 
dale, Towser (so-called, says Billy, 
because it is such an absurd name 
for a dog), ambled into view from 
the path, wearing the look of in- 
jured innocence common to his 
breed. He investigated a hole in 
the bank in the evident hope of 
musk-rats, sniffed contemptuously 
on finding none and continued to 
amble, boredom written in every 
line of his gaunt frame. Presently 
his eye caught sight of my discarded 
trousers. Instantly his ennui van- 
ished, and with a whoop (I swear 
it wasn’t a bark) of joy, he pounced 
upon the garment, shook it vigor- 
ously once or twice, to make sure 
it was dead, and departed through 
the woods with his prize—pole and 
all—the reel clicking cheerfully as 
it trailed from view. 

Then came Patricia, radiant in 
white. I held my breath and tried 
to look like a pond lily with indif- 
ferent success. She did not glance 
in my direction, however. but in- 
dicated a shady spot under a huge 
willow. 

“This will do nicely,” she said; 
“spread it here, please.” 

Adolphus appeared. Over one 
arm he carried a steamer rug, and 
the index finger of the other hand 
marked the place in his book. He 
now replaced the finger with a twig, 
held the volume under his arm and 
spread the rug as directed. Patricia 
seated herself upon it, her back to 
the tree, the poet assuming an an- 
gular attitude at her feet. 

“Tt is meet, Miss Pruden,” he 


said, “that we should commune with 
the poets here in Nature’s very 
bosom, so to speak.” 

“Quite meet,” said Patricia. 

“With your permission, then,” re- 
sumed Adolphus, “we will continue 
our reading.” 

“By all means,” assented Pa- 
tricia, rather wearily I thought. 

He carefully removed the twig. 
“We were, I think, in the midst of 
Coleridge’s fanciful allegory,” he 
said. “Ah, yes—here we are—” 
and he began to intone: 

“*Water, water, everywhere 

Nor any drop to drink.’” 
He paused impressively. “Visual- 
ize,” he continued, “try to visualize, 
Miss Pruden, the scene so master- 
fully depicted by our poet. An ex- 
panse of water—limitless, unbound- 
ed, vast—in the midst of it a 
solitary soul in quite—shall we 
say—uncomfortable circumstances? 
Beautiful thought! Let us repeat: 

‘Water, water, everywhere—’ 

“If quite agreeable to you,” said 
I, “we will omit the moisture. 
Something decidedly dry would, I 
think, be more to the point. A pas- 
sage from Henry James, perhaps, 
if I may be allowed the suggestion.” 

Adolphus was the first to recover. 

“Extraordinary!” he exclaimed, 
“T think I may say most extraordi- 
nary—quite an unusual pastime. I 
fail utterly to grasp the mental pro- 
cesses—” 

I interrupted him testily. 

“If you think,” I snapped, “that 
standing in six inches of mud with 
an eel a yard long entwined about 
one’s left ankle is my idea of recrea- 
tion—” 

But Patricia had come to life. 

“For a person in your position,” 
she said sweetly, “you seem to me to 
exhibit an- uncanny degree of heat.” 

I dislodged the eel, miraculously 
avoiding a ducking in the process. 

“T confess,” continued Patricia, 
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“that I share Mr. Goodsell’s curios- 
ity. Is it some new method of stalk- 
ing fish? I am really tremendously 
interested.” 

I did some quick thinking. 

“Your interest flatters me,” I said, 
“your question, however, appears to 
me to be entirely superfluous. Ob- 
viously, I am engaged in nature 
study.” 

“Ah, indeed, yes,” said Adolphus, 
“the butterflies, to be sure. I had 
not thought, Mr. Bailey, that these 
insects were amphibious. To what 
species, may I inquire, are you de- 
voting your researches ?” 

“Beetles,” said I, “water-beetles. 
Interesting little beggars—almost 
human in their stupidity and all that. 
Notice the simple, objectless way in 
which they skid about. This,” I 
continued, catching a _ wriggling 
specimen and subjecting it to a care- 
ful scrutiny, “is a male, twenty-three 
years old and married.” 

“Remarkable!” exclaimed Adol- 
phus. 

“Is it customary,” put in Patricia, 
“to study these interesting creatures 
in shrinkable flannel ?” 

“Assuming,” said I, “that your 
question refers to the investigator 
rather than to the investigated, I 
may say that science tolerates no ob- 
stacles. We devotees do not shrink 
from trifles.” 

“I am afraid your trousers will be 
ruined,” said Patricia, ruefully. 

I thought of Towser and of the 
solitaire I habitually carried in my 
watch pocket in case Patricia should 
appreciate my good points. 

“T am afraid so,” I agreed with 
feeling. 

Patricia reached out with her 
parasol and jabbed it painstakingly 
in the sand. Presently she held it 


up triumphantly—my belt dangling 
from its point. 

“It was wise of you to take this 
trifling precaution,” 


she smiled. 


“Buckskin discolors so, doesn’t it?” 
. Adolphus, very  considerately, 
changed the subject. “Your study 
of these insects,” said he, “must call 
for an infinite fund of patience and 
tact.” 

“Patience and tact,” I declared en- 
thusiastically, “are the very founda- 
tions of scientific success!” 

“They are indispensable,” mis- 
quoted Patricia wickedly ; “deprived 
of them the very greatest of scien- 
tists becomes an absurdity.” 

And then I knew. 

I raised my eyes humbly. There 
was something in Patricia’s look, as 
it met mine, that set the blood danc- 
ing within me. 

“T think we had best be going, Mr. 
Goodsell ; we appear to be interrupt- 
ing Mr. Bailey’s work,” said Patricia 
—and then to me: “Do be on time 
for tea, the Waters girls will be wait- 
ing for you impatiently.” 

“Nothing will afford me greater 
pleasure than to meet the Waters- 
es,” said I beginning to shiver. 

Patricia rose and gathered the rug 
over her arm. 

“Allow me, Miss Pruden,” said 
Adolphus, reaching for the rug. 

“Not at all,” said Patricia. “It is 
no trouble, really. Do walk ahead 
and part the branches.” 

“Good afternoon,” said Adolphus 
to me. “It has been so interesting. 
I have enjoyed it immensely.” And 
he disappeared down the path. Pa- 
tricia followed. At the edge of the 
wood she paused and let the rug fall 
from her arm. She looked over her 
shoulder, smiled knowingly, and was 
gone. 


Blanketed like an Indian, I sought 
the house by devious ways and was 
admitted at the tradesmen’s door and 
smuggled unobserved to my room 
through the kind offices of Hopkins. 
Hopkins is superb. Trouserless gen- 
tlemen were, one would have 
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thought, a part of his everyday life. 

Ten minutes later I joined the tea- 
party on the veranda. 

“Hello, Jack,” cried Billy, “what 
have you been up to? Mr. Goodsell 
tells us that you have turned bug- 
hunter.” 

“William,” I replied sternly, “you 
know very well that biology has been 
a passion with me for years.” 

Billy blinked stupidly, placed his 
glass on the tea-tray—and rose to 
the occasion. He reached for the 
Scotch and held a measuring glass 
before his eyes. 

“Say when,” he said. 

I was introduced to the Waters 
sisters and took refuge among them. 

“Do tell me about your beetles, 
Mr. Bailey,” said the younger. “I 
adore beetles, they are so dreadfully 
amusing.” 

“They are!” agreed Patricia. 

“Did you bring any specimens?” 
queried the elder Miss Waters. “I 
should like so much to see them.” 

I was getting into deep water 
again and should, I think, have 
sought refuge in flight had not the 
appearance of the maid saved me the 
trouble. Maggie approached the 
group, her hands behind her and 
perplexity on her face. 

“Sure, Mrs. Anderson, I can’t 
make it out at all, at all,” she said. 

“What is it, Maggie?” asked Mrs. 
Billy. 


“’Tis this,” answered the girl. 
“I’m after findin’ them on Miss Pru- 
den’s bed, ma’am. They’re tore 
somethin’ terrible.” And she held 
up my late lamented trousers. The 
hook was still in place and a length 
of line depended therefrom. 

There was a pause. 

“Well, I’m damned!” said Billy. 

“How awfully odd!” said Patri- 
cia, biting her lip. 

“To whom can they belong?” said 
Mrs. Billy. 

“Well, I never!’ chorused the 
Waters girls. 

I looked at Adolphus. The great 
light of discovery shone on his face, 
his lips were parting. I kicked his 
shin viciously under the table. He 
looked at me and—God bless him— 
he winked! 

Roused from slumber by my kick, 
“Towser” crawled from under the 
table stretching and gaping. Recog- 
nizing an old friend he rushed joy- 
ously to the attack. He tore the dis- 
heveled garment from Maggie’s 
grasp and tumbled about, growling 
lustily. Presently he caromed into 
Patricia’s chair. I saw her stoop 
quickly and when she resumed her 
upright attitude she was blushing. 

A few minutes later she raised her 
left hand to her hair—a solitaire 
shone on the third finger. 

“*Towser,’” said I, “stop panting, 
and have a piece of cake.” 





THE SWORD-MAKER 


A TALE OF OLD JAPAN 
HELEN VAN VALKENBURGH 


[LONG ago, in a little cave across 
the bay from the white summit 
of Fujiyama, Sato worked with the 
master sword-maker of Japan. Be- 
cause the master had grown old and 
weary, it was Sato who hammered 
out the mighty blades. Only the tem- 
pering of them was done by the 
other, who possessed a secret craved 
by all of his same craft; a secret 
many had lost their lives to learn, 
and which would make the man who 
knew it rich beyond all dreaming. 

One morning Sato came to the 
opening of the cave, in his hand a 
gleaming sword-blade. Twice before 
had he brought it to the sunshine; 
and twice before he had gone back to 
the forge to pound down a tiny rip- 
ple, thin as rice paper. Now, as he 
glanced along the well-turned edge, 
he saw that the ripple had vanished, 
and that the blade was as true as all 
the others he and the master-maker 
had sent out into the great world of 
warriors, beyond the mountain. The 
desire of his soul for perfection, even 
in the slightest things, forced this 
upon him, and sometimes made him 
throw the sword he had spent weeks 
to fashion, back into the melting-pot. 
Often the master laughed at this, 
passing by the all-but-invisible flaws 
which his assistant saw as startling 
blemishes. 

“True as Sato’s steel,” was a by- 
word in the land since that great day 
when Kenech, the monster who had 
usurped the neighboring temple, had 
been slain. Again and again brave 
believers had sought to kill it, but 
its scales had been of such resistance 
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and so cunningly overlapped that 
their swords had snapped to pieces 
when they met them, and the heroes 
had been devoured. Then Sato had 
come to the cave, and there had 
wrought a wonder-sword, so flexible 
and true that it had pierced between 
the monster’s shining scales, and ¢ut 
its horrid head from its foul body. 
Now, as he rested from the heat of 
the forge, Sato thought of this—then 
slowly the light of achievement in his 
face gave way to dreaming. 

Rich-skinned was she of whom he 
thought, with lustrous hair and eyes 
tempting and beguiling, and she was 
one Tamohi who was called the beau- 
tiful. Between the slender fingers of 
her hands she held his heart, and as 
her will so was his happiness. The 
slightest curve of her red lips could 
bring joy to his face, and her frown 
could make him, the stronger, weak 
as any child. At first only those 
happy moments they had spent to- 
gether were in his mind, but bye and 
bye a look of distress crept into his 
eyes, shutting out the delight which 
had been there; for on the evening 
of yesterday, when she had lain close 
in his arms, Tahomi had spoken to 
him in this wise. 

“Go, my Sato,” she had whispered 
caressingly, “and dip thy hand into 
the charmed water where the mighty 
blades are tempered. So wilt thou 
find its heat, and knowing that, thou 
wilt have gained the magic of the 
old man since thou hast learned all 
else by now.” 

“Tamohi!” he had cried; “what 
then?” 
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Greed had flown into her eyes 
closing their widened pupils, but Sato 
had not seen this. “As soon as thou 
bringest proof of his secret,” she had 
promised, “‘so soon will I wed thee!” 

Great happiness came to him at the 
thought of her as his bride, yet he 
resisted her for a moment. “I should 
be dishonored—” he began. 

“Thou wilt be great,” was her 
answer. “Wealth and fame—are not 
these honor enough? And my 
love—?” 

“But I may be slain as were those 
others who sought to know, my 
star?” 

“Then will I weep for thee many 
moons, and my tears shall be as the 
waters of the sea which never cease 
their restlessness!” 

“Nothing of evil shall befall,” he 
had vowed, “yet thy concern is 
sweet,” and kissing her, he had hur- 
ried into the night, his heart beating 
with ecstacy at his approaching joy, 
of which alone he thought. 

Soon, soon he would learn the se- 
cret of the old man; on the morrow 
there would be two strong blades 
ready for the tempering, and surely 
on the morrow the gods would favor 
him. Such had been his first thought, 
but presently black doubts caused his 
feet to move more slowly. To him 
his honor had been dearer than great 
power or much gold; his honor 
which Tamohi’s will was pushing 
from him. For a moment he had 
struggled against her with fierce in- 
stinct, his sense of justice outraged 
by what she demanded; then the 
memory of her kisses had brought 
forgetfulness of all else; shutting 
away the warning of his soul. 

“Are the blades finished, that 
thou loiterest?” a voice spoke from 
the cave. 

“Aye,” Sato touched the one in his 
hand, “they but await the magic of 
thy tempering.” 

The assistant went back to the 


forge, handing the sword to the mas- 
ter-maker, who took it gravely as 
one bent on a ceremony of great sac- 
redness, for so did he consider 
the tempering of the blades which 
had been the secret of his father and 
his father’s father and many more 
before them, and which only those 
of his own house had ever known. 
These moments when he put the 
souls into the ‘swords, his children, 
were the happiest in all his life, and 
he lingered over them lovingly. 

Sato watched him turn cold water 
into the steaming sword-bath; saw 
him test it with his hand; and when 
the old man stepped to the waiting 
blade, he slid forward quickly, steal- 
thily, to dip his hand into the water, 
registering its heat in a never-to-be- 
forgotten sensation. Lithe and quick 
though he was, he was not so quick 
that he escaped the other. Of a sud- 
den there was a flash before his 
eyes, a flash of fiery red where the 
master-maker’s sword caught the 
flame-light from the forge; then Sa- 
to saw his right hand lying in the 
water. Amazement held him a mo- 
ment, but in another a sharp pain 
brought him to his senses, and his 
eyes were drawn to his wrist where 
the blood spurted in great drops. 

“So,” cackled the old man, his 
voice cracked with anger, “so thou 
wouldst steal my secret, fool! But 
not so slow am I for all my years,” 
he laughed stridently, “and the blade 
was good!” The words reached 
Sato through a sudden faintness. 
“Get thee from my sight,” the other 
shouted, “nor ever come again! Thy 
hand would have shown thee my se- 
cret, but I was quick—and it stays 
here with me,” he touched his heart 
confidently. Then a black look 
crossed his face, and he grasped the 


‘handle of his sword so purposefully 


that Sato fled headlong from the 
cave. 
Speechless with pain, he wrapped 
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his bleeding wrist in a fold of his 
kimono, the laughter of the other 
ringing harsh and loud behind him. 
But even in his agony he knew that 
the sword had not been quick enough, 
and that the secret of the other was 
shared with him. Unconsciously he 
turned in,the direction of Tamohi, 
for he would claim his reward. The 
knowledge girded joy-wings to his 
feet, and he smiled in spite of the 
throbbing ache at his wrist. Down 
the road to her garden he hastened, 
and all the way his heart was singing 
the song of his great, deathless love, 
so that now the loss of his hand was 
nothing, as was the loss of his honor. 

When he came to Tamohi’s door 
his eyes grew deep with happiness, 
for he saw that the prize he had 
fought so long to gain was all but 
his. Then, in another moment, she 
stood beside him. Bareheaded was 
she, and in her hair were cherry blos- 
soms which Sato called stars of hope. 
Now her eyes reflected the light in 
his, and he read love into their light 
as long ago he had read it in his own 
heart. 

“The old man’s secret is mine!” 
he cried, his great gladness breaking 
his voice into laughter. “Remember 
thy promise, oh, most beloved!” 

She held out her arms to him, and 
her breath left her, until she turned 
quite faint, for she beheld great 
piles of gold which should grow less 
beneath her hands and give her all 
the vanities of life. Then she saw 
the bloodstained fold in his kimono, 
and drew back, her eyes narrowing. 

“What has befallen thee?” she de- 
manded quickly. 

When he told -her, her face be- 
came immovable as marble, and an 
evil look stood in her eyes. “Of 
what avail becomes the old man’s se- 
cret?” she asked shrewdly. “Never 
canst thou make swords, and if thou 
givest thy knowledge to another he 
will use it to further his own fortune. 


How should I wed one who will be 
begging coppers by the roadside ere 
the year is old?” 

“Tamohi!” he exclaimed, but half 
understanding, “surely thou wilt wed 
me! Remember thy promise, Ta- 
mohi! Have I not lost much for 
thee, beloved ?” 

“What does losing much avail 
thee, foolish one! Thou must gain 
much to gain my hand. Without 
riches there is naught in life. See, 
I am beautiful, so,” she laughed; “I 
choose whom I will. Why should | 
give myself to thee, who will be noth- 
ing all thy days?” 

“T love thee, Tamohi,” his voice 
went low with tenderness. 

She laughed again. “Love,” she 
mocked, “will love buy rice when 
we are starving?” Harshly she re- 
peated the words of the old man: 
“Get thee from my sight, nor ever 
come again!” 

Then laughing still, she turned in 
at the door, and Sato was left alone 
with the sunshine which had sudden- 
ly lost all its brightness because Ta- 
mohi’s daughter had sown hatred in 
his heart; a hatred that would 
wrestle there with his mad love for 
her, and blacken his whole world. 
Now he rushed blindly to the road, 
and down it, cursing what had be- 
fallen him, and most-of all the love- 
less woman he had left behind. Yet 
even in his agony he saw that there 
lay justice in the punishment the 
gods had laid upon him; since he 
reasoned Tamohi’s words to be of 
their choosing. 

All day he stumbled over the stones 
of the road, seeking escape from the 
pain lying in his heart, a pain so 
great that the throb of his wound 
passed unnoticed; all night he 
stumbled on, below the stars and the 
mockery of the cold, white moon, 
whose face was as relentless as the 
face of Tamohi; and night and day 
were of an equal blackness, so that 
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he saw no path before him, and no 
way to turn his feet. Bitter laugh- 
ter came to his lips, and he who had 
been all gentleness, listened, amazed, 


to the echo of his own voice. Far 


out at sea, he watched the fishermen 
burn incense to their strange gods, 
a red flare on the horizon-line, and 
then he sobbed, because he knew no 
god would pity him this night. 

“Tamohi shall pay,” he whispered, 
the spirit of revenge rushing into his 
soul to do great battle with his love 
for her. “Tamohi shall pay! Was 
it not she who tempted me to evil 
with promise of her love; and now 
she gives me nothing in exchange!” 
He saw how his own injustice had 
brought injustice upon him; and 
wondered why he loved her still? 
Once he thought of turning back, 
and, creeping to her cottage—of 
winding her black hair about her 
throat; yet even now his love out- 
weighed his hate, and that it should 
do so seemed most unjust of all. 

Wearily he sank to the roadside 
and fell asleep, to dream strange 
dreams of power and of aching pain. 
When he awoke he saw with sudden 
clearness the way he was to follow. 
He would gain great riches ; piles of 
gold and jewels, until Tamohi, 
though she were married to the 
greatest in the land, should covet, 
covet, covet, and seeing that she had 
lost all through her miscalculation, 
her greed should be a viper poisoning 
her happiness, devouring her peace. 
Weak, but resolute and grimly joy- 
ful, he tramped forward, plotting 
the fulfillment of his revenge. 

Thus three days passed upon the 
open road. At friendly places he 
begged food, and found such shelter 
as his wound required. Then, with 
the ending of the third day, he 
reached the far coast of the island 
where none would follow him. Work 
at mending the fire he found to do 
among the armorers, and while he 


carried the fuel he carefully watched 
his fellows hammer the gleaming 
steel. Soon he discovered among 
them a man more cunning with his 
sledge than even his old master. 

For many days he studied him, 
testing his honesty and simplicity, 
learning how he was trusted and 
honored for his skill. Sure, at last, 
that he was the man he sought, he 
told him why he had come to the 
place and of his secret. The master- 
maker, old and childless, had be- 
queathed it to him, he explained, be- 
cause he felt the shadow of ap- 
proaching death. 

“He would not have his secret die 
with him,” he added, feeling no 
scruple for the lie he told which 
would have choked him such a little 
time ago, “since in it lay his earthly 
immortality, and that of all his an- 
cestors. I have watched thee, and 
thou art even more deft than he of 
whom I speak. If we join our skill 
together, we can do honor to our 
craft, and win riches. Dost follow?” 

“Ay!” a strange light came into the 
other’s face; a swift, creative light 
that Sato was too low to understand ; 
“To me great gold availeth little ; but 
for the honor of our craft, I come— 
when thou hast proved thy secret.” 

“Make me a blade that I may tem- 
per,” Sato said confidently, “then we 
shall place it side by side with this 
one of the master-maker’s which I 
wear always’”—he touched a short 
dagger hidden in the fold of his ki- 
mono—‘and if it be not true as his 
we go no farther with our bargain.” 

To this the other consented, and in 
his spare moments hammered out a 
dagger which should test the truth of 
Sato’s boast. Arid when he beheld 
the soul leap into it there was no 
longer question in his mind. So he 
joined skill with Sato’s knowledge, 
and they fell to making swords more 
wonderful than any the whole train 
of the ages had held before. 


| _ 
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As the months passed the fame of 
their skill reached many lands, and 
great numbers came to buy the won- 
der-swords, paying more gold for 
them than even the great master- 
maker had received, and with each 
gold piece Sato chuckled to himself, 
dreaming of the hurt he would do 
Tamohi, until he forgot his love. 
News, too, of all that he had done 
reached the master-maker himself, 
and when he learned that he was no 
longer first in his craft, he grew half 
crazed with fury, and set out for the 
place where Sato lived, to kill him. 
Night and day he traveled, and ever 
his anger grew more terrible. Be- 
cause he was old this brought great 
weakness, but his purpose was so 
powerful that he did not pause until 
he reached the door of Sato’s forge. 
Here he beat with his sword hilt, and 
in a moment Sato stood before him, 
not guessing his peril. 

“Behold!” the old man cried, “I 
have followed thee!” and his voice 
shook with passion. 

“Great honor—” Sato began, step- 
ping back a pace; but the other in- 
terrupted. 

“Long enough hast thou profited 
by the power of my secret!” and he 
raised his sword to strike. Sudden- 
ly he shook, and a sickly pallor 
spread across his face, for in his 
fury lay an unexpected faintness, so 
that now his sword fell clanging to 
the doorstone. 

Sato watched him curiously. The 
spasm of anger twisted the old man’s 
face a second time, and weakly, very 
weakly, he caught the door frame 
with his clawlike fingers ; then, sway- 
ing dizzily, his hold loosened, until 
he dropped, a crumpled heap, beside 
his sword. Bending over him, Sato 
saw that he was very quiet; and 
later, when he did not move, he knew 
him to be dead. Half reverently he 
lifted the face from the hard stone, 
for now he felt only a great pity. 


Then, calling his assistant, he told 
him how the master-maker had jour- 
neyed all this way to speak his pleas- 
ure in their success, and how the sun 
and heat had killed him. 

“None too soon did he give thee 
his secret,” the assistant said, “but 
it was well he should have the joy 
of thy great fame before he died.” 

They lifted him inside, and later 
took him to the cave where he had 
worked so long. With them they 
carried all their possessions ; since it 
was Sato’s will to live there where 
the other one had lived, and where 
he knew great piles of gold to be in 
hiding. As they drew near the place 
the trees and flowers along the way- 
side sang out to him of one Tamohi, 
who was called the beautiful, and 
suddenly he answered them with 
yearning as well as bitterness. All 
the days when he had striven to gain 
gold to hurt her he had seen only his 
harsh hatred; now the whole world 
cried of her beauty, and the wonder 
she had meant, until his arms ached 
to hold her close, and it seemed he 
must go to her and offer those 
riches he had hoarded to tempt her 
—to win her back. This sudden soft- 
ening bewildered him, and he forced 
it away, repeating that he would tor- 
ture her as she had tortured him. 

To be in the cave again was like 
coming home, and Sato sang cheerily, 
as he stirred the fire and watched 
the other hammer out the blades at 
the forge where he had worked so 
long. A week passed, and news of 
his return was noised abroad, where 
it was told how he had inherited all 
the gold left by the old man, who 
was reported rich beyond imagining. 
In the course of time word of this 
reached Tamohi, wakening in her 
heart the greed Sato had intended. 
Now she cursed her hasty judgment 
and put her wits to work to win 
him back. Choosing her fairest hued 
kimono she set out toward the cave; 
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surely when Sato saw her his love 
must come back. 

With this in her mind she passed 
the opening of the cave, singing a 
little song, and smiling boldly. Back 
in the hollow she could see Sato at 
work; but if he noticed her his eyes 
made no sign, and she went down 
the road her heart beating dully with 
her disappointment. 

In the day that followed she passed 
the cave again and again, and guess- 
ing her purpose, Sato set high piles 
of gold at its opening, where they 
reflected the sunshine and the flame- 
light of the forge, and held the wo- 
man spellbound, so that she loitered, 
and sometimes would return to look, 
her fingers closing and unclosing, 
greedy to feel the coins below them. 
All this he saw, and laughed until 
his assistant wondered if he were 
quite sane. Black hate again lay up- 
permost in Sato’s soul, and for the 
moment there was no struggle there. 
Sometimes he sang a lusty treasure- 
song which made Tamohi rage; but 
the sight of the gold snared her feet 
and took away her pride, and her 
one thought was to lure him into 
speech with her. 

Failure followed failure, until, 
wearied with waiting, she forced the 
issue. Stumbling on the road, she 
fell, and cried for help. Plainly she 
heard Sato’s voice. 

“Go,” he said, “and see who has 
fallen there, and help if need be; but 
on no account bring her within. I 
have no word for women, and no 
wish to look upon them.” 

Swiftly Tamohi hid herself in the 
bushes, watching the assistant look 
for her in vain. 

“There is no woman there!” he 
called. 

“Not she who loves my treasure 
so?” Sato asked, mockingly. 

“No one is on the road,” the as- 
sistant answered, returning to his 
work. Then in another moment, 


the sound of his hammer rang out 
cheerily, as it kept time to Sato’s 
singing. 

Tamohi ground her teeth and bit 
her lips in madness. She had failed 
in her last effort, and she knew the 
gold for which she lusted would 
never come to her. Sato had seen 
her each time she had passed, and 
the sight of her had lost all power, so 
that his love must be dead to the 
very core. . Nor did she come again 
to the cave. Instead she wept long 
and bitterly, but not all her tears 
had power to wash the envy from her 
heart. ' 

As the days passed an odd loneli- 
ness came to Sato. He had grown 
to depend on the pleasure of seeing 
Tamohi suffer, and he would have 
brought her back. There was an 
emptiness in the weeks which fol- 
lowed, that baffled him. Then, one 
day he met her on the roadside. She 
was standing in the sunshine, her 
head thrown back to watch a bird’s 
flight towards the clouds, and did 
not see him. At sight of her, mad 
longing overwhelmed him, and he 
went to her with a directness which 
amazed him. 

“Tamohi!” The love leaped into 
his eyes until it were vain to hide it. 

Seeing it, the woman knew that 
her old power had come back, and 
she smiled with all the witchery that 
had so lured him. But presently her 
eyes grew large with tears: “Why 
didst thou never come before,” she 
whispered, drawing his face close to 
hers, “why didst thou never come? 
Ah, I have longed to ask thy for- 
giveness for the wrong I did! Great. 
has been my weeping, most dear one ; 
and when it profited me nothing, I 
burned sweet incense to the gods, but 
even they were deaf to all my suppli- 
cation !” 

In his heart he did not believe her, 
but she was calling to him with a call 
stronger than reason, and he took her 
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in his arms, folding her closer and 
closer until it seemed that he would 
crush the life from her frail body. 
Because he wished to believe, after a 
time something of belief came to him, 
and he kissed her forehead, murmur- 
ing words of gladness that set a look 
of triumph on her face. Again she 
visioned the piles of gold beneath her 
slender fingers, and laughed lightly, 
resting her head against his shoulder. 

“Why wouldst thou not come when 
I called?” she murmured, “Why, 
when it was I thou most desired ?” 

“Doubt bound my feet when I 
would fly to thee, for how was I to 
know thou wert repentant?” 

“My love has grown strong in thine 
absence,” she confessed, “until it 
chains me to thee, and the days with- 
out thee are become as nights empty 
of stars and bereft of the moon.” 

Again doubt took possession of 
him, and again the sweetness of her 
held him bound, so that he stooped 
above her, saying mad words. “As 
all my days have been,” he cried 
down to her, “long chains of end- 
less black! Ever my heart has 
sought thee, and ever I have held 
it fast against its wilful striving. 
Now I have no strength to hold it 
longer, and see, it has found its 
rightful biding place!” He paused 
—then: “I cannot live without thee, 
dear Tamohi,” and he knew his will 
lay broken before her magic. 

“Am I not thine, already, oh, Sa- 
to! I but await the moment of 
thy claiming,” she answered breath- 
lessly, the image of the gold before 
her eyes. “Thou hast tarried long 
enough away.” 

“When wilt thou come to me?” his 
voice exulted. 

“The moment that thou chooseth.” 
She hid her face again, lest he 
should see the light that burned 
there, and guess its meaning. 

“In two days,” he told her, “be 
thou in readiness.” 
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“It is a promise,” she whispered, 
and he repeated his words. Then, 
because she had gained her will, she 
kissed him lightly, and darted away, 
waving her hand to him before she 
turned the bend of the road. F 

When she was gone the old hate 
rose in his heart to mock him; tell- 
ing him that the gold below the cave 
was cause of her surrender. But, 


even so, he longed to hold her in his _ 


arms again. Thus passion struggled 
against passion ; love against justice ; 
justice against love; each so strong 
that they came near tearing him be- 
tween them. And all that day the 
puzzle grew more tormenting, until 
his brain became feverish with per- 
plexity. Long he sought to solve it; 
the riddle of his hate, which, bitter 
as it was, was powerless to kill his 
love; and with the shadows of the 
afternoon he found a way to make 
all well. 

On the next night, which was the 
night before his wedding-day, he 
sought Tamohi, since there were 
things to say to her before she should 
become his bride. Lightly he tapped 
at her shutter, and in a moment she 
was beside him, and the fragrance of 
her hair roused all the mad desire 
which so troubled him. 

“Tamohi,” he whispered, and 
holding out his arms, he waited for 
her coming. 

Swiftly she sped to him, and 
rested her head in the hollow of his 
neck, and it would seem from her 
caress that he was more dear than 
all else in the world. 

“There is much I would tell thee, 
little star,” he went on, “much of 
this marriage of ours,” and now he 
stopped to catch his breath, and his 
brow grew moist; for the moment of 
his judgment of the woman was at 
hand. 

“I wait,” she murmured, “thy will 
is mine, most mighty one.” 

“T would go share and share with 
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thee in all my fortune,” he made an- 
swer, and he smiled oddly, but Tam- 
ohi, dreaming of her gold-pile, did 
not see. 

“Such should marriage be,” she 
nodded sagely, “and I would take an 
half in everything,” and she told her- 
self that soon those riches she de- 
sired would be hers in very truth. 

“Everything, most beloved ?” 

“Aye, willingly! Do I not love 
thee better than myself?” Again she 
drew close to him; but now his mind 
was clear with a purpose she had no 
power to baffle, and his free hand 
played with the fold of his kimono. 

“Evil as well as good?” he ques- 
tioned earnestly. 

“Evil as well as good,” she prom- 
ised, a puzzled note slipping into her 
words, for there was something in 
his voice that chilled her, although 
the thought of the gold held her 
bound. 

“Thou art not afraid, most won- 
derful ?” 

“With thee I am afraid of noth- 
ing,” she boasted, her head rising 
proudly. 

He stepped a pace away from her, 
looking into her eyes, which flashed 
like stars, and a slow smile crossed 
his face; for in a little moment his 
hate would be revenged, and nothing 
but his love for her would remain. 

She dreaded losing her gold-pile, 
and suddenly stretched her hands 
out to him. “I share all!” she cried, 
“All, with thee, Sato; dost not be- 
lieve ?” 

“So be it!” he exclaimed, and 
swiftly drew the gleaming dagger 
from its hiding place. Then, in an- 
other heart-beat, Tamohi’s right 


hand lay upon the earth below her. 
“We start the journey even, sweet 
Tamohi; for thee I lost my hand, 
and now for me thou loseth thine 
He laughed harshly at first, then 
happily: “I have avenged,” he half 
sobbed, “the hurt thou didst me— 


now let love _ be_ triumphant!” 

He caught her to him, but she tore 
herself away, and in a moment more 
lay fainting-at his feet, beside the 
hand that he had cut from her. 
Stooping, he drew her to him, and 
pulling long reeds from her water- 
garden, where lilies lifted faces pale 
as hers to the drowsy night, he 
wound them around aer wrist, tight- 
er and tighter, to stop the spurting 
blood. Now that he had satisfied 
his craving for justice, he felt only 
an aching pity for her suffering. 
Slowly she opened her eyes, and 
watched him as he bound her arm 
with the sash she had worn to dazzle 
him. Slowly a puzzled look widened 
her pupils. Then, when she could 
speak she questioned him. 

“Why ?” her voice was very faint, 
“why hast thou done this cruel thing 
to me?” 

“Once have I told thee, already, 
beloved,” his tone was low with sor- 
row. “It was right that thou 
shouldst pay the full price that I paid 
for thee, and having paid, for which 
thou gav’st me nothing. Until jus- 
tice was satisfied, my love for thee 
was not a perfect thing; and while I 
felt that thou hadst given me heart- 
less injustice in exchange for my 
whole heart, my love for thee was 
tarnished and unbeautiful.” 

Little by little complete under- 
standing stole into her face. “While 
thou didst despise the lie I lived,” 
she whispered, “thou didst love me, 
Sato?” 

“Aye, Tamohi,” his eyes were 
very grave, “and while I loved thee, 
I despised myself.” 

“To make me worthy of thy love 
thou didst this thing to me?” her 
words came with slow wonder. “It 
was not my beauty which bound thee 
to me! That, thou hast marred for- 
ever!” She marveled for a moment, 
then: “Why dost thou love me, 
Sato?” she demanded. 
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“T think,” and now the marvel in 
his voice matched her own, “it is 
because of all thou mightest become ; 
for the fulfillment of the promise in 
thine eyes; the promise that is an- 
swer to all life, itself!” 

Exceeding awe swept across her 
face, and with it something of rever- 
ence, and much of gentle sweetness ; 
for she saw that Sato’s love for her 
was a mighty love indeed, and far 
above those earthly vanities which 
held her thrall. Now in the face of 
this greatest of all great revelations, 
the petty things she prized were 
shrunken into nothingness. Then, 
guessing what was passing in her 
mind, Sato drew her to him, and sud- 


denly her yielding was no longer 
feigned. 

“Thy gold is mine,” she told him 
wistfully, “and it was all—all that I 
once desired! For it I sold myself, 
but did reserve my heart; my heart 
which thou hast won by thy just 
cruelty. Dearly must thou have 
loved me, Sato, when thy love could 
live to face thy justice, and it is well 
thy justice should be satisfied before 
thy heart. Aye, we share equally in 
very truth,” then looking down she 
saw her hand, and seeing it she 
smiled ; “An odd man art thou, sure- 
ly, most beloved ; yet only so, I think, 
couldst thou have bound Tamohi to 
thee!” 





A BATTLE-SONG 
BY ETHEL TALBOT SCHEFFAUER 


(COMRADE. my golden gemrade, 
How come you here so late? 

I heard no footstep on the road, 
No knocking at the gate. 


How come you from the arms of war 
In the still midnight home? 

There is a red hill overseas 
Whence none that lives may come. 


There was a thunder in my ears, 
A lightning from the steep; 
But the night hides our agonies, 
And the end of these is sleep. 


There is a dark hill overseas 
Whose grass is trodden red; 

From thence I shall not come again 
Till Death himself be dead. 























WOMEN 


IN NATIONAL POLITICS 


THE DOMESTIC SIDE OF LEGISLATION—THE SOCIAL 
LOBBY—WOMEN AS JOB-GETTERS 


By Fiora WILSON 


T HAT the social relations existing 

among various Congressmen’s 
wives affect political opinion among 
apparently independent Members of 
the House or Senate, seems at first 
thought preposterous and yet there 
is nothing more certain. The coun- 
try knows much more about the 
power of the lobby, maintained by 
business men, than about the quiet, 
unmistakable influence exerted by a 
few fair factors on the daily legisla- 
tive grind under the big, gray dome. 
It is not necessary to await universal 
suffrage to prove that the intuitive 
minds of women are potent forces in 
decisions involving questions of great 
moment, and that America, in ne- 
glecting to avail herself of the bene- 
fit of them, leaves unrecognized a 
most valuable asset. 

Before a Member has achieved an 
important chairmanship, he is ob- 
liged to heed avalanches of letters 
containing advice from his constitu- 
ents, keeping constantly in mind all 
that is possible at November elec- 
tions. His wife must not figure in 
his work except in so far as she may 
render assisting service to the oc- 
casion; petty jealousies and imagi- 
nary snubs must be borne without at- 
tempted retaliation at roll call, and 
during the initial months and years 
of congressional life, her study of 
plain diplomacy, may prove quite an 
essential requisite when his continu- 
ance in office is considered. 

When a coveted plum falls to him 
—the chairmanship of Ways and 
Means, Appropriations, or Foreign 
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Affairs, then he and his lady fair 
may assume a position in safe and 
pleasant moorings. The preferment 
indicates the Rules Committee’s 
faith in his legislative schooling, 
that the honored one is capable of 
adapting himself to special moods 
and fancies of those whose votes are 
essential to party control. It is right 
at this point that the significance of 
visits or complications arising from 
neglect of discharging those obliga- 
tions, may aid or hinder a man, just 
beginning to be of some value, in the 
National Legislative drama staged 
the first day of each session. 

When the curtain rises there sit 
435 Members of the Lower House 
and ninety-six Senators. Each one 
of these lawmakers—except an oc- 
casional half dozen or so—has a wife 
or, perhaps, a daughter or sister, to 
preside over his home. As soon as 
the first day’s handshaking and greet- 
ings are over, all Members sworn in 
and adjournment reached, the ladies 
must immediately consult the annual 
Congressional directory, ascertain 
the exact date each Congressman was 
seated, and begin to call Tuesday at 
the houses of all who came before 
her husband, as residents to the 
capital city. Failing to note any 
special greeting from those already 
established here, I have often 
thought the system should be re- 
versed, that the newcomers should 
be welcomed. 

The wife of a new recruit some- 
times feels reluctance in crossing 
first the thresholds of utter stran- 
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gers. The hostess may proffer ex- 
ceptional cordiality, return the visit 
within the week, instead of waiting 
six months, and all will go well, but 
if she fails to do this, the timid new- 
comer may interpret her reception as 
repellant, and the slight may embit- 
ter her husband toward certain col- 
leagues. These personal touches 
have more bearing on dull and spir- 
ited legislation than is commonly 
supposed. 

The calling code suffers from re- 
vision and tampering biennially. 
When the present Administration 
came into power, many were the 
tales poured into the ears of new 
cabinet officers’ wives, reiterating the 
utter impossibility of returning per- 
sonally all visits of the social sea- 
son. Forthwith the new recruits, 
resolving neither to start wrongly 
nor make their social obligatio: 
burdensome, announced their firm 
decision to send cards in acknowl- 
edgement of all calls, from ladies be- 
low diplomatic, Supreme Court and 
senatorial circles. 

The announcement fell like a 
bomb into a hostile camp. Not a 
wife, daughter, or sister “doing the 
honors” of any Member’s household, 
would accept the terms. They 
promptly announced that all visits to 
ladies representing the Cabinet set, 
would cease. The Congressional la- 
dies were as determined in their 
dictum, as the Cabinet chatelaines 
had been in theirs. 

As there are at present ten Cabi- 
net officers representing as many 
great departments of the Govern- 
mént and seeking at each session of 
Congress renewals of appropriations 
previously granted, or money for pet 
schemes in embryo, the Members’ 
wives rather held the whip hand in 
the situation. 

The subject was discussed on the 
floor of the House—not in session of 
Congress—oh, no—but privately by 












Members. These little confabs, 
however, mean much; they smilingly 
reminded each other that the Cabinet 
rather depended upon them for ap- 
propriations and its so-called “ad- 
ministrative discretion” would not 
count for much -without their back- 
ing. 
This caused a hasty meeting of the 
“feminine cabinet.” | Whisperings 
were rife, that that coterie of ten la- 
dies, headed by the wife of the Sec- 
retary of State, had consulted the 
Cabinet of the United States, pre- 
sided over by none other than the 
President of our republic; that no 
question ever coming before the 
eleven first men of America, not 
even the Colorado strike and riots, 
the Tolls Repeal Bill, nor the Mexi- 
can question, had been more replete 
with complication; about four hun- 
dred ladies, not even citizens, threat- 
ened to block legislation, and their 
direct challenge was alarming the 
New Jersey President, the “Ne- 
braska Commoner” and the “Man 
of Letters from Texas,” etc. 

It was not difficult to imagine the 
conclusions reached on the calling 
question. The next day there was 
an early bulletin issued by the wife 
of the Secretary of State, who ad- 
mitted that the fair ones had recon- 
sidered matters, whereby they were 
happy to promulgate their vowed in- 
tention of “returning with prompt- 
ness and precision, all calls made by 
any Official’s representative.” This 
ended the controversy which, fol- 
lowing so closely on the heels of the 
former proclamation, again brought 
smiles to the visages of various 
Members while the wife of one of 
them declared, “We brought them to 
time with a ‘cocked pistol.’ ” 

Perhaps the influence of women in 
Congress was never more forcibly 
demonstrated than when they took 
the leading role in preventing Rob- 
erts of Utah from taking a seat in 
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the House of Representatives. I 
have often wondered if the polyga- 
mist would have been sworn in, had 
not the women of America circulated 
petitions by the thousands, securing 
thereby, millions of signatures pray- 
ing Congress not to disgrace the Leg- 
islative body by admitting a man 
with five wives. There were tons of 
protests. One wagon load was all 
there was room for at the Speaker’s 
desk that morning, but it seemed 
amply effective, especially when the 
clerk assured the Members that 
there were many more tons of signa- 
tures outside from all states of the 
Union. 

In recent months the force of 
women has again been tested in the 
passage of the Kenyon Bill. This 
bill eliminates from Washington the 
red light district, a disgrace and 
menace to the Capital. For a time, 
defeat of the bill seemed inevitable ; 
liquor dealers and owners of ques- 
tionable restaurants fought with 
much money and every: conceivable 
means, to retain their income from 
the nefarious traffic. 

If Washington were not such a 
great meeting-place for conventions, 
this bill might have been tabled. 
Fortunately the National Woman 
Suffrage Convention was in session 
there at the time defeat of the meas- 
ure was imminent. It was discussed 
at length in the meetings and sev- 
eral of the best workers remained 
over to urge impartial consideration 
of the bill. The suffragists went di- 
rectly to the president, sought out 
each member whose vote was uncer- 
tain, and brought victory by persist- 
ent importuning. The bill passed, 
carrying with it a compliment to its 
author as well as deference to the 
sponsors of good morals throughout 
the land—the women of America. 

To Miss Constance Leupp, the 
women of the District of Columbia 
owe a debt of gratitude for sponsor- 


ing the eight-hour law for women 
and bringing its effectiveness to ac- 
tuality in the La Follette Bill. Miss 
Leupp’s presence at all hearings by 
the committee carried its weight 
with those in debate. Her evident 
knowledge of all phases of the ques- 
tion, made a lasting impression on 
the national lawmakers. This proves 
that women may attend committee 
meetings at the Capital when hu- 
manitarian questions are up for dis- 
cussion, and the lawmakers are glad 
to have their aid. 

Numerous cases might be cited of 
wives bearing direct influence upon 
the election of their husbands to the 
United States Senate. A reference 
to that esteemed lady, Mrs. John A. 
Logan of Illinois, alone, is necessary 
to recall her cleverness in politics 
and society and the influence she ex- 
erted in keeping General Logan in 
the Senate for thirty years. The fact 
is so well known in their own state 
and in Washington that people have 
pride in paying the tribute to Mrs. 
Logan without for a moment dispar- 
aging the ability or popularity of 
the great General. 

I have often been asked if women 
really secured positions for their hus- 
bands ; the answer is, yes and no. I 
know two daughters of Civil War 
generals who have kept their hus- 
bands constantly in the United States 
Consular Service by appearing in 
Washington at each change of ad- 
ministration, seeking retention in the 
same post or a transfer, while, on 
the other hand, one’ minister to a 
foreign country lost his position sim- 
ply because Madame hung about the 
Executive Offices daily awaiting a 
reply. “I refuse to send any woman 
abroad to represent the women of 
America, who knows no more than 
to roost on an office doorstep until 
those inside see fit to receive her” — 
was the President’s dismissal of the 
subject. 
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Many instances might be cited 
where women have. played important 
parts in influencing legislation. One, 
standing out prominently, was the 
almost incredible threat to defeat the 
Hawaiian Annexation Bill if the re- 
quest of an actress were not granted. 
I was told by several Senators that 
it was doubtful if a more amaz- 
ing situation had ever been known in 
American politics. 

There are Senators and Senators. 
The wise ones know well the expe- 
diency of listening to others who 
have delved deeply into a question 
and understand its most intricate 
bearing on the welfare of the nation ; 
there is also, occasionally, a Senator 
who is willing to acknowledge that 
his state has not sent its greatest 
mind to the great lawmaking body, 
and who gracefully refuses to allow 
his limitations to retard legislation ; 
but there comes to that dignified as- 
sembly—about once a _ session—a 
small man, of limited capacity, who 
is not abashed to pit himself against 
the wisest official in Washington, or 
slow to seek revenge for the most 
trivial slight, indeed who is capable 
of carrying accentuated peevishness 
to a degree excusable only in the 
nursery. 

A President of the United States, 
a Senator of the kind last described, 
and a clever comedienne, were the 
principles in a sketch that in the 
words of Froude “played upon un- 
suspicious integrity.” This particu- 
lar Senator was hardly worthy of a 
seat on the floor where Webster, 
Sumner and Allison had _ distin- 
guished themselves; his vote, how- 
ever, was as good as any of his col- 
leagues’ and at roll call counted for 
just as much. 

Several appointments requested at 
the White House had not been grant- 
ed for reasons fully explained. He 
felt keenly the rejection of patron- 
age, knowing well that failure to re- 
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ward certain loyal friends meant de- 
feat at the next election. 

The actress was an honored fav- 
orite of many influential men and 
women in Washington where she 
often played to crowded audiences 
and was entertained in some of the 
most exclusive homes in the city. 
She had a son for whom she desired 
an appointment to Annapolis. Her 
request met with good wishes from 
all her friends, who were anxious to 
please her if the President was in a 
position to ‘make the appointment. 
The unfortunate Senator I have 
mentioned, already piqued by many 
a turn-down, was selected as spokes- 
man. 

Contrary to a firm decision never 
again to set foot in the Executive 
Office, he went once more to the 
White House and learned that every 
appointment within the gift of the 
President had been filled at some 
previous time. 

The Seriator had counted the pos- 
sible yeas needed and available to 
carry the Annexation Bill. He knew 
the vote would be close, that his af- 
firmative answer to roll call might 
record a majority, and that if he 
voted nay the bill might be lost. He 
immediately took issue with the 
President, conveying in unmistak- 
able declarations his intention of 
voting against the measure, if the 
actress’s son were not appointed. 

The situation was, indeed, critical, 
the momentous question of our 
owning the Hawaiian Islands, or an- 
other power acquiring them, hung by 
a slender thread. The actress was 
filling weekly engagements in Osh- 
kosh, Kalamazoo and Kokomo, little 
aware of playing the greatest role of 
her life. The President was pacing 
the floor with anxiety trying to de- 
cide whether the acquisition of new 
territory or the forfeiting of his 
word and command were of more 
importance to the nation. 
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The Secretary of the Navy was 
called to the White House—“Give 
me the name”—-said the President in 
grave tones—‘of the last boy I ap- 
pointed to Annapolis.” 

“Mr. President, it was Mr. 

, grandson of the famous 
inventor of naval devices. The old 
gentleman is overjoyed at your kind- 
ness.” 

There was a long pause. 

“Why, Mr. President?” inquired 
the Secretary. 

The President with bowed head 
and choking voice exclaimed, “I 
must recall the appointment.” 

“Recall the appointment, Mr. 
President?—-we cannot do that—it 
has never been done in the history 
of the Academy.” 

The President then went over the 
whole matter with him, expressed 
again and again, his regret in 
wounding the pride of the family 
concerned, and explained how the 
Senator’s glove, thrown defiantly in 
his face, had made the proposed 
course imperative, if the Hawaiian 
Islands were to come under our flag. 

There was intense excitement at 
the convening of the Senate on that 
insufferably warm sixth of July, 
1898, when the final vote was called. 





From the crowded galleries pencils 
hastily jotted down each man’s re- 
sponse to roll call. Rumors had 
gained circulation concerning the im- 
portance of the rebellious Senator’s 
vote. And it was with considerable 
excitement that he was heard to sing 
out a monotonous “aye” as he 
skulked to the rear of the cloak- 
room. 

The bill was carried with several 
votes to spare, but they came too 
late to assuage the ire of the Presi- 
dent, or to comfort the sad house of 
the recalled cadet, whose family 
never realized, perhaps, that by sac- 
rificing the young man’s career at 
Annapolis a greater service had been 
rendered the nation than any oppor- 
tunity the United States Navy might 
have afforded in later years. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention 
the Senator’s subsequent defeat for 
reelection. The sequel to the story 
is that the great naval inventor de- 
nounced, to the day of his death, the 
President who had inflicted irrepar- 
able and unexplained insult on the 
name of his family. The son of the 
actress failed at Annapolis, and at 
that time, the recalled cadet was past 
the age for appointment and could 
not be reinstated. 





A MEMORY 
BY GUY HOLT 


O VER the fields at break of day 

When ways were merry and steps were free. 
The dew and daisies made glad our way, 

And small songs fluttered from every tree. 
But I wist not whether the day were fair 

Or whether the wind were North or South— 
All I knew was, it blew but a wisp of your hair 

Across my mouth. 
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Author of “Christopher,” etc. 


I was a policeman’s whistle, but 

made of gold, and it looked as if, 
when it was blown, it would give 
forth a sound which would be pierc- 
ingly shrill. Its note was piercingly 
shrill. Its shrillness was part of it 
—part of its value, that is, in the 
eyes of its owner, for was it not its 
deafening shrillness, the sharp cry 
of it cutting through the orchestra, 
soaring above it, cleaving a way for 
itself to the utmost parts of the 
house, that roused the house night 
after night to the enthusiasm which 
had altered for her the whole out- 
look of her life? 

Was it any wonder that she re- 
garded it with affection and even 
reverence? It had brought her luck; 
not her first luck, it is true, for her 
fortunes had turned before it came 
into existence, but such luck as had 
put her name amongst those of the 
radiant handful of whom the news- 
papers are never tired of saying that 
their salaries are the salaries of 
prime ministers. 

Yes, it had brought her luck. She 
had known, somehow beforehand, 
that it would. That was why, in- 
stead of using an ordinary police- 
man’s whistle, she had gone to the 
expense before even the song was 
produced, of having the whistle 
which she should use in it—this 
whistle, the whistle—made of solid 
gold. It was thus she had backed 
The 


it, and it had not failed her. 





gold was the earnest of her belief in 
it, and it stood as the symbol to her 
—who had yet never heard of a sym- 
bol!—of all that it had been instru- 
mental in bringing her. 

For more than a year it had borne 
her triumphantly upon its strident 
shriek. Her agent, who had a pretty 
taste in metaphor, said that her feet 
were securely planted now upon the 
crest of the wave. She was on the 
terra firma, he said, of the topmost 
rungs of the ladder. Her singing of 
“What’s the Matter with Mustard ?” 
and “See Me on the Serpentine” had 
started her—not much Also Ran 
about those either, he said!—but it 
was the whistle which had put her 
upon the pinnacle and, (oh, the pret- 
tiest taste in metaphor!) driven her 
home. The first handful? The first 
two or three! Before she had done 
with it she would be getting offers 
at Four Figures from America. So, 
her agent. 

“The Whistle,” he said, “It was a 
inspiration. Nothing short of. Just 
nothing more nor less than a inspira- 
tion.” 

That was how she came to wear it 
—the reason why, night and day, it 
hung from the long and slender gold 


‘chain round her neck. By day, as it 


swung, it reminded her of its pres- 
ence by its weight when she moved. 
At night it slept warm in her hands 
close against her breast. A little bit 
big!—as her dresser said who héld 


- 
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that it did not “go” with some of her 
dresses. That might be. A police- 
man’s whistle was big, but it was a 
useful thing. She had never had any 
use for it yet out of hours, but—who 
knew? Moreover she loved it. She 
wore it and always should wear it. 
Always, always, always. 

Well, something was over her on 
the night which may be said to con- 
cern us. Not all the pleasant influ- 
ences of a full house, quick with the 
inspiriting currents generated by its 
fulness could dispel it. These beat 
upon her on the stage, as in turn the 
live streams emanated from her and 
found a direct line to every part of 
the building. 


I’m * = that blew the policeman’s 
w 

I’m the of that’s had me picture in the 
ai 

The Beak upon the Bench he bowed, 

Applause in court is not allowed, 

But where’s the member of this crowd 

Won’t cheer the girl 

That blew 

That blew ‘ 

That blew the policeman’s whistle! 


Never had the sound been shriller. 
Shrill—for sweet—Shrill, Shrill, oh 
great god Pan! There were no 
reeds, there was no river. But there 
were men. It was assuredly some- 
thing of the spirit of Pan—though 
not, perhaps, of Pan busy making 
poets out of them!—that the singer, 
(who had never heard of him) let 
loose every night! They shouted; 
they yelled; they would not let her 
go. Shrill? Shrill? It was sweet! 
Sweet! to some of them; and their 
music, their stampings, clappings, 
shoutings, should assuredly have 
been sweet to her. 

But—well, something was over 
her. She finished at length taking 


her calls, and, disentangling herself 
with difficulty from the people who 
on one pretext or another wanted a 
word with her, she wished she had 
been going home instead of to the 


supper for which she must now take 
the trouble to array herself. Yet, 
when she had accepted the invita- 
tion, it had pleased her to know that 
she was asked in company with the 
great Two or Three to whose ac- 
quaintance, in the pre-whistle days, 
she could hardly have dreamed even 
of aspiring. What ailed her then? 

She took off her make-up desult- 
orily. She went on at ten o'clock 
and so had plenty of time. Just for 
the few moments after she had 
wiped the slippery stuff from her 
face with the soft towel and had 
bathed and dried it—just for the few 
moments that her hair was pushed 
back and her face was unshaded, she 
reminded herself always of the Jenny 
Barntree who had borne so much, 
before she had turned into the Clara 
Pontano who seemed to have noth- 
ing to bear at all. 

But the few moments were but a 
few moments, and always the bril- 
liant Clara Pontano emerged. A 
little deft manipulation of the shin- 
ing hair, the gentle passing of a soft- 
er cloth over the white skin, a few 
finishing touches, and it was Clara 
for Jenny—the woman of the world 
for the woman of the people. 

She was quite common and she 
knew it, but she had the beauty, and 
the extraordinarily refined beauty at 
that, which in England is so often 
to be met with in the young women 
of her class. Her position, and the 
odd world in which she held it, al- 
lowed her to wear the rather daring 
clothes in which she looked so well. 
In spite of the unwonted heaviness 
of her heart, as she fastened an ear- 
ring into one of her ears and held 
out her hand for the other, she saw 
how well she looked. The earrings 
became her mightily, and so did the 
necklace which went with them and 
which the occasion warranted. It 
ran, this necklace, like a narrow 
stream of white fires, liquid as water, 
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round her shapely throat. Yes, she 
looked her best. The long glass, with 
its top lights and its side lights, threw 
back at her, for the spangled short- 
skirted impudent baggage it had so 
lately reflected, and for the sober 
Jenny Barntree, too, a presentment 
of womanhood triumphant, and with 
only something in the eyes to tell of 
anything else. She could meet the 
first Two or Three on comfortable 
terms. 

The dresser who was speaking— 
who never, indeed, ceased speaking 
—endorsed what the looking-glass 
told her. 

“There, Miss Pontano, my dear, 
you look lovely. You do set off y’ 
clothes, that I always say. ’Ere’s 
your gloves. You ain’t like some— 
and your fan—a bit ’ere and a bit 
there y’ know, all bust or bones. 
There’s something to you, for all 
you're so slim, and some satisfaction 
dressin’ you. That frock now— 
there isn’t many could wear that, all 
taperin’ away to the feet. The cloak 
too with the pazmentry and the 
gold.” She stood back a little with 
her head on one side. “There! as 
you clutch it like with the left ’and, 
and your purse and your rings—a 


picture !” 

But Miss Pontano had remem- 
bered. 

“Ah no, you surely won’t wear it 
to-night.” 


The dresser was pleading. 

“I’ve nothing to say against it, 
mind. It’s very ’andsome for what 
it is. And it’s been a good friend to 
you, Miss Pontano dear, that no one 
will deny. But just a taste clumsy, 
dear. Gold, of course, and valuable. 
Costly, too, as any one could see, 
so rich-looking as it is and ’eavy. 
But that’s just it. It’s ’eavy. Goes 


with your tailor-mades lovely—the 
*Arris tweed, now, with the lovely 
smell, or the blue serge with the 
strappin’s. 


But with this wispy cob- 
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web—no. Cobwebs and moonlight 
no less, and them priceless stones. 
round y’ neck, and you wanting to 
drag about this ’ere—well, parapher- 
nalia!” 

Clara smiled and held out her 
hand. 

“No, dear 

“I’m waiting.” 

The dresser sighed and slipped the 
chain over the shining head. 

“The day I leave it off is the day 
I might want it,” Clara said. “Sup- 
pose I felt for it and it wasn’t there.” 

“Ah, well,” said the dresser, “I 
suppose you must ‘ave your own 
way.” 

Clara smiled again and nodded. 

“My way these times,” she said. 

She made for the stage door where 
her motor would be waiting with 
others and other conveyances. The 
days of what used to be called the 
Bro’ham were over. 

“Good night, Miss Pontano.” 

That was the manager meeting her 
on the stairs. 

“Good night, Miss Pontano.” 

That was the stage doorkeeper 
touching his cap. 

“Good-night, Miss Pontano.” 

That was an adventurous admirer 
or two amongst the loiterers at the 
door. 

She paused with her foot on the 
step as she gave her directions— 
“realising,” as perhaps she knew, 
one of her many photographs. She 
was just a little bit proud of her car 
with the trim Louis at the wheel. It 
was the outward and visible sign of 
the things which the whistle had 
brought her. Her directions to the 
trim Louis were ample. As she gave 
them, her foot on the waiting step, 
the whistle caught somehow on this 
or that, and, as someone released it 
for her, her cloak, which was 
clutched and not fastened, fell open 
a little — 

It is here that the whistle brings 
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three persons, one of whom was 


‘Jake, into this story. Charley, 


Weasel, and he. There was a flash 
and a gleam and a sparkle, and the 
thing was done. Charley, who was 
a loafer and harmless, and happened 
to be one of the impressed and ad- 
miring little crowd, told Weasel— 
told him casually in the way of gos- 
sip, but with expansions and ex- 
patiatings, and, moreover, (still 
harmlessly) with an imitation in 
falsetto of the lady’s voice, which in- 
volved a recital of the elaborate di- 
rections which, he was quick enough 
to perceive, had allowed the foot to 
rest on the step for so protracted a 
moment. 

“Lord,” he said, “some of ’em do 
rake it in—not ’arf, they don’t! 
Motors and diamonds. Ma word— 
oh!” 

Thus and thus Charley, who drops 
out of this story at once, to Weasel 
who doesn’t. Weasel, who wasn’t 
harmless but a shifty person with 
more than a drop of dangerous, alien 
blood in him, hatched the plot. He 
didn’t get Charley to help him. He 
sought out Jake, who demurred but 
allowed himself, though very uncom- 
fortably, to be persuaded. Jake was 
a wastrel—an unhappy, haunted per- 
son. He did jobs of sorts, but not 
quite jobs of this kind. There were 
things that Jake’s shady friends 
could not understand about him ; and 
from the outset his heart was not in 
this. However he had consented to 
help, and one o’clock saw him drop 
silently, in the wake of Weasel over 
the wall of the front garden of a sub- 
urban villa. He was a minute be- 
hind Weasel, for he had stopped to 
try again the spiked door under the 
arch, above which the gas lamp was 
burning. The door was locked. He 
ducked as he slipped over the wall, 
and Weasel, catching sight of his 
face, ducked also. 

“What’s up?” Weasel whispered. 


9999 
! 


“Quiet, can’t y 

The two men kept quite still then, 
close under the wall. It was the slow 
tramp of a policeman’s footfall 
which made itself heard. The two 
crouched motionless, hardly breath- 
ing. The sound came nearer, A 
lantern was flashed over the top of 
the spiked door. There was a mo- 
ment’s pause, the men instinctively 
crouching lower. Then the lantern 
was withdrawn and the footsteps 
passed on. 

Jake wiped sweat from his fore- 
head. 

“T thought ’e saw me. He came 
round the corner just as I’d got me 
‘and on the wall. I don’t like this. 
S’ ’elp me bob, I don’t.” 

“°E didn’t see y’. It’s all right.” 

“IT don’t like it,” said Jake again. 
I’ve never played this sort of game 
before.” 

“Perhaps you'll tell me you’ve run 
straight,” said Weasel. 

“Shut it!” said Jake savagely. 
But he did not feel savage—only 
rather sick. The moment’s paralys- 
ing fear was past, but it had shown 
him, maybe, what he had come to. 

“Very well, then,” said Weasel. 
“°Tain’t as if there was any risk.. 
Think what a chance it was. It was 
like Providence in a picture-book 
Charley tellin’ me. It’d be fair run- 
nin’ in Providence’s face not to try 
a bit of luck like this. And, come 
to that, what right’s a woman to 
gewgaws, eh?—any more than you 
or me? ’Ere,” he peered at him, 
“What’s come to y’ all of a sudden?” 

Jake didn’t know. He hated the 
business and was disposed: to back 
out of it. It was “different”—not 
what he was used to. But while he 
wavered the moment came. 

There was the sound of a motor 
which stopped on the other side of 
the green door. The sound of voices 
then: a woman’s voice giving di- 
rections and a man’s voice respond- 
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ing. Then a key turned in the lock, 
and the woman who was to be re- 
lieved of what the innocent Charley 
had prattled about, appeared in the 
doorway. Jake held his breath. 
Perhaps the motor would wait. But 
it didn’t. As she closed the door 
behind her and paused for a moment 
beside it with the intention, it was 
obvious, of turning out the gas over 
the arch, the motor was heard to 
drive off. 

Weasel had the handkerchief 
ready. There was to be no violence. 
He stepped up behind her. The cry 
which she gave was stifled, but the 
sound which Jake made wasn’t, and 
Weasel, his hands horribly occupied, 
kicked out at him angrily. 

“Take ’em, y’ fool. Take ’em.” 

But Jake seemed to have gone sud- 
denly mad. Instead of helping his 
companion as with hampered fingers 
he plucked at the necklace, he flew 
at him, the prey of some overmaster- 
ing excitement. 

“Let ’er go,”—his voice was fren- 
zied—‘“Let ’er go.’ 

“Do y’ want the coppers on us?” 

“Coppers or no coppers”—he was 
hardly articulate—“let ’er go.” 

He was beside himself. He had 
the amazed Weasel by the throat. 
Weasel released his unconscious vic- 
tim, who fell to a heap on the ground 
beside her broken necklace, and 
closed with him. In a curious, grat- 
ing, scuffling silence the men fought. 
It might have been a fight of dumb 
men. Jake managed to get hold of 
the necklace. It was snatched from 
him in the moment of Weasel’s dirty 
use of the knife 


She was dazed when she struggled 
to her feet and had no notion of 
what had happened. From the mo- 
ment when she had dismissed the 
trim Louis, to this, when, with an 
odd absence of fear, she saw some- 
one leaning against the door in the 


shadow, her mind was a blank, 

“Who are you?” she heard herself 
saying. “What are you doing here?” 

The figure came slowly forward. 
It was a man. He seemed to be 
out. of breath. And not just out of 
breath only. 

“Who are you?” she said again. 

“Jenny!” she heard him say. 

It was her own voice that she 
heard then saying, “Jake.” 

She was not exactly surprised, for 
with curiously conflicting feelings 
she had often contemplated the 
probabilities that he would find her. 
Her photographs were in the shop 
windows if he were in England to 
see them—and if, moreover, it should 
ever occur to him to look for the 
humble Jenny in the prosperous 
Clara Pontano; she, herself, was to 
be seen nightly, if from a distance 
recognition should be possible. But 
at the sight of him, all that she re- 
membered was that she had prayed 
sometimes that he would find her, 
or she’him, and, in the sudden empti- 
ness of her heart, she heard herself 
telling him so. 

He looked round. 

“A bit different this from Lam- 
beth?” was what he said. 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“T’ve thought of those two rooms,” 
she said. 

She was in the mood to abase her- 
self. 
“I'd never have gone,” she said, 
and it was significant that as she 
talked to him she returned to his 
class which was her own—“never, 
not if I’d known. Perhaps if I’d 
been a bit more understanding .. . 
But all I thought of when I found 
out was to get a bit of me own back. 
It wasn’t what you took. I could 
have got over that 

Three years nearly since she had 
seen him! She remembered this 
now in the strange desultory way in 
which her mind was working. 
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“Where have you been?” she said. 
“You did go to America? Didn’r 
stop there? Jake,’—an idea seemed 
to strike her—‘“you’re living 
straight? You are, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said un- 
easily. He was holding his hand to 
his side, pressing it she fancied. But 
her thoughts ran on. 


“T’ve suffered right enough,” she 


said then. 

“Seem to got on all right,” he said. 

“Do I?” She spoke very quietly. 
“T’ve been near starving.” 

She thought he winced. 

“It was all right at first. He got 
me on at the Mocha. He did do that 
for me. Did you know that he left 
me?” 

“Oh ’e left y’, did ’e?” 

“Gave me the chuck—so did they. 
It was then. I walked the boots off 
me feet looking for work. There 
was one day when I had nothing to 
eat. I’d nowhere to go either. I was 
fair done. I’d been to all the agents. 
Nothing. It was jolly near bein’ the 
river that night.” 

“Jenny !” 

“Yes ‘Jenny.’ As near as no mat- 
ter.” 

“What ’appened ?” 

“Well, something did happen. 
They say it’s darkest before dawn, 
don’t they? The turn came. I met 
Levinski. He was running the show 
at the Battersea. He’d seen me at 
the Mocha and he knew I could sing. 
He got me a couple of songs and 
gave me a chance. Jake, I'll bless 
that man to my dying day. I caught 
on. I don’t know how, but I did and 
here I am.” She laughed. “It’s 
funny when you come to think. 


Jenny Barntree, eh? Miss Clara 
Pontano. Heard my _ song? 
Heard—” 


But the laugh hurt her. She broke 
off, her hand to her throat, feeling it. 
“What’s the matter with my 
throat? It’s bruised and swollen.” 


She looked at him, not even guess- 
ing. 

“It’s sore, too, outside. 
here.” 

She paused. 

“It’s as. if—” 

She looked about her, bewildered, 
trying to remember. 

“What happened to me just now?” 
she said sharply. 

(He did not speak. 

“T believe I was on the ground,” 
she said. “How did I come there?” 
What have you done to me, Jake? 
What have you—” 

Her fingers feeling her throat had 
missed the necklace. 

“T haven’t got it.” 
was pitiful—dreadful. “Straight I 
haven’t. I haven’t. God’s,truth I 
haven’t. Jenny, Jenny—” 

“You came here to rob me.” 

He shrank before her, protesting. 

“Where is it then? I had it when 
I came in. There’s been no one here 
but you.” 

“°E’s gone. I couldn’t stop him.” 

Her mind was working. 

“T remember now. You tried to 
murder me—your fingers round my 
throat. Oh, my goodness, Jake. I 
was ready to go back to you and you 
tried to kill me!” 

“T didn’t know it was you, I tell 
you. There was another one with 
me. I’d have saved it if I could, 
Jenny, Jenny—” 

But he didn’t seem able to go on, 
and she didn’t listen. She spoke 
through what he was trying to tell 
her. 

“IT might have known,” she said 
dully. “You robbed me years ago. 
You took what I’d worked for and 
spent it with your women. The 


Here and 


His gesture 


night our boy died you came home 

drunk. The last sight his eyes saw 

was the blow you gave his mother. 

I’d borne with you till then 

I’d loved you 
Her voice trailed away to inarticu- 


” 
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late murmurings. There were no 
words for things which he would not 
even understand. Everything came 
back to her—the nights when she 
had lain awake waiting for him, the 
nights when she had cried herself to 
sleep; a thousand poignant suffer- 
ings. And she had been proud of 
him, so that even when he ill-treated 
her she had pitied other women . . . 

All the time Jake kept repeating 
something but she hardly heard him. 
“Came here to rob somebody, but 
not you—not you Jenny—” 

A touch of cold metal against her 
hand made her look down. It was 
the whistle which had swung against 
her. As she saw it the thought of 
what it had brought her, of the 
amazing contrast between the peace 
of these days and the intolerable 
misery of those to which Jake had 
belonged, forced itself upon her and 
laid stress on the enormity of his 
offense—of all that she had ever suf- 
fered at his hands. Her fingers 
closed round it protectively. If this 
had been taken from her she could 
not have borne it. She drew the 
thing up instinctively towards her 
breast. It was as she did so that 
quite suddenly she saw the power 
that lay in it. What was it at this 
moment if not a weapon of defence? 
It was as if, in some menace of 
death or of violence, and expecting 
neither succor nor escape, she had 
found herself miraculously holding a 
pistol. The sight of it changed her. 
She turned upon him, finding words, 
finding strength, finding passion. 

“Now,” she said, showing him 
what she held, “I'll have no non- 
sense. I’ve done with you for good 
and all. You're a thief and for any- 
thing I know a murderer. But I’m 
your wife . . and I’m the 
mother of your child though he’s 
dead, thank God, and needn’t know 
the shame of his father. Give me 
what you’ve taken and you can go. 


So much mercy I'll have for you. 
But if you won’t I'll use this, and 
if you’ve heard it you'll know what 
it- sounds like! I'll use it and I'll 
hold you, if you kill me for it, till 
the police come. Which shall it 
be?” 

He looked at the thing in her hand, 
with a puzzled expression. There 
was the strangest pause. 

“Am I to have it or to whistle?” 
she said. 

“T’ve not got it,” he answered. 

Her face showed no mercy. She 
put the whistle to her lips. But he 
swayed a little and she paused doubt- 
fully. 

“If you'll give it up,” she said 

He shook his head. 

“You won't?” 

“T can’t.” 

“Very well,” she said and she 
whistled—a long note followed by a 
shorter note. 

His start at the sound was too real 
not to arrest her. It was as if the 
sight of the whistle had conveyed 
nothing to him. He did not move 
after the spasmodic jerk which the 
sudden piercing notes surprised from 
him. The silence which succeeded 
them seemed to hold throbbing 
echoes of them. But the convulsive 
movement they had sprung upon his 
startled nerves seemed, like the 
laughter to her own throat a few 
minutes since, to have done him some 
bodily hurt. What was it about him? 
He had not associated her, Clara, 
with the whistle. Was it possible 
that he had not associated her, Clara, 
with Jenny? 

And as she looked at him, distant 
sounds beginning to make themselves 
heard, shouts, openings of windows, 
hurrying footsteps, she saw what 
loosened her fingers, so that the 
whistle, which she had been holding, 
fell the length of its chain. 

“Look at your side,” she said 
faintly. 
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He nodded. 

“Done for me, I think.” 

There was blood on the ground 
where he had been standing. 

“Who’s done for you?” 

“T told you,” he said with irrita- 
tion. “I’ve kep’ on tellin’ you—” 

His voice died away on a querul- 
ous note. He swayed again and 
would have fallen if she had not 
caught him. 

The night was alive, now. An- 
other whistle sounded and another 
and another. One of the roads near 
seemed to be full of excited voices. 
Only in her own house did no one 
appear to have been startled. Each 
house, standing back from the road 
in what was here a network of such 
roads, had its garden. It was in 
these gardens plainly, that excited 
people were searching. In a moment 
or two someone would reach hers. 

It was she who swayed now. Her 
legs felt as if they-would not sup- 
port her. The whistle swung against 
her again and she pushed it away— 
only, of course, to cause it to swing 
back. It stood to her just then, not 
for all that it had done for her, 
brought to her, bought for her, but 
for the traitorous agent of her hus- 
band’s betrayal, and she hated it. 
She would have given all she pos- 
sessed to recall its dreadful, pene- 
trating cry. She could hear it still. 

But the whistle hitting her again 
and yet again seemed to insist. It 
was to her afterwards as if, zealous 
to help her and made aware of its 
mistake, it had seen a way of right- 
ing it, even of turning it to account! 
She almost spoke to it as it touched 
her—almost said, “What is it? What 
is it?” to its importunity, as an im- 
patient woman speaks to a child who 
tugs at her skirts. Well, what was 
it? 

They were coming. Lights were 


moving in jerks on the other side of 
the wall. Jake saw her straighten 
herself suddenly, put the whistle 
again to her lips. The shriek of it, 
louder if possible than before, syn- 
chronized with knockings and batter- 
ings at the green door. 

It had not failed her. The police 
when they burst into the garden, 
followed by an expectant and inter- 
ested crowd, were met with re- 
proaches and ratings. An excited 
woman called dependants to account, 
or servants to order! Where had 
they been? She had been robbed; 
nearly murdered. Look at the 
ground—the footmarks! Look at 
her throat! The thieves had got off 
with a necklace. It was help for her 
husband she wan te d—wounded, 
couldn’t they see? She had been 
whistling, calling. What were they 
waiting for? ‘Rouse the house. 
Ring. Ring. She couldn’t leave him 
and she could make no one hear. He 
had saved her, Jake heard her say- 
ing, at the risk of his life. 

It was the whistle’s thought; she 
only carried the thing through. 
Jake was not taken, and if he died, 
as he did die, it was best so and he 
died in her arms with no police by 
his bed to keep guard over him. 

And the whistle? She wears a 
whistle still, but not that one. This 
one is often forgotten, often, at her 
dresser’s sensitive pleading, discarded » 
—and with no damage to her notable 
and persistent luck. But that one, 
the first one, the true one, because it 
was the thing she held most precious 
of all that she had, and because, if 
she used it against him, she had also 
been able to use it for him, to his 
shielding, and the protecting, even, 
of his more than doubtful name and 
memory, lies with Jake in his cof- 
fin—clasped in the hands folded over 
his heart. 








UNDER THE PITCHERS WING 


Peter F.O Shea 


GEVEN boys sat on the school- 

house steps, gloomily gazing into 
the bright west. Some drooped for- 
ward, their forearms inserted as 
props between their knees and jowls; 
some reclined uncomfortably, their 
feet and hands dangling awkwardly 
from relaxed limbs. In size they 
ranged from Eddie Bates, an eleven- 
year-old in a ten suit, to thirteen- 
year-old Alfred Smith, invariably 
greeted by strangers as “String 


Bean,” which was abbreviated to 
“Stringy” on the ripening of ac- 
quaintance. They varied in national- 
ity, color of hair, energy, and stylish- 
ness; but all belonged to the sixth 
grade, and they gazed with unan- 


imous melancholy at the descending 
sun, as if they wished to go down 
with it into oblivion and hated the 
necessity of enduring another day 
of miserable existence on the mor- 
row. 

A boy, whose freckles perched 
like mountain goats upon impossible 
places of his upturned nose and al- 
most pushed each other off into his 
mouth and eyes, was the first to 
think of entertainment for the next 
morning. ‘What we going to do in 
school to-morrow, Percy?” he asked. 

Percy, the boy on the bottom step, 
was as battle-battered as if his name 
were Pat. He was the gang leader. 
“I do’ know yet,” he answered. 
“But we'll find some way to raise 
Cain.” 

“T'll tell you,” came the voice of 
Ben Hurley, the mental arithmetic 
shark, from the top step. They all 
turned their heads a trifle toward 
him; his schemes were generally in- 
genious, and sometimes applicable, 


after considerable pruning. This 
one had the simplicity of genius. 
“T’ll tell you,” he proposed. “Can 
you grunt—like this?” 

They succeeded in grunting, like 
that; the resultant chorus sounded 
like a monster pig waking up. 

“Then we'll grunt,” said the in- 
ventor. “First someone on one side 
of the room, then someone on the 
other, and maybe we might work it 
up so that we’d all be grunting to- 
gether. Only you mustn’t let your 
throat move or Cutey’ll catch you.” 

“Don’t care if she does,” said a 
sullen voice. “If she licks one of - 
us let’s the rest pitch in and rescue 
him.” 

“Aw, talk sense,” Percy rebuked. 
“And don’t spoil Ben’s scheme. She 
can’t catch any one fellow and she 
can’t lick the whole caboodle, and 
we'll have her crazy.” The idea was 
so attractive that some of the boys 
started practicing quietly, until pres- 
ently there was a subdued but lively 
grunting. 

“Cheese it,” said little Eddie 
Bates, through a crooked, one-sided 
orifice which was the result of try- 
ing to speak with absolutely no facial 
expression. “Here comes somebody. 
A school committee man, likely.” 

“Deuce he is,” said Percy. “He’s 
too young.” 

“Looks more like a farmer,” said 
Ben. “He’s all tanned.” 

“Farmer me_ necktie,” retorted 
Percy. “He walks civilized, and he’s 
dressed too nice. He’s either a min- 
ister or a book-agent. Bet you he’s 
a book-agent.” 

“If he is,” said another, “I hope 
he sticks her with enough books to 
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take all her salary for the rest of 
the year.” 

“So do I,” put in Ben. “Maybe 
she’d have to skip town so ’s not to 
pay him.” 

“Cheese it,” said Eddie Bates 
again, looking at the step between 
his feet. 

A tall, young man, whose quiet 
brown suit chimed in with his eyes 
and the dark tan of his face, came 
leisurely up the walk, examining the 
group with something of their own 
boyish curiosity. “Hello,” he greet- 
ed quietly as he stopped before them. 
The tone of his voice was neither 
the hearty one of the minister, nor 
the smiling one of the principal, nor 
yet artificially juvenile like that of 
the usual book-agent. “Here kind 
of late, aren’t you?” he remarked. 
“Must like to go to school, eh?” 
_ There was a twinkle in his eye as 
he looked at them. 

“Like nothing,” Percy growled. 

The visitor glanced up at the door. 
If it had been his original intention 
to enter the building, he abandoned 
it, and instead sat down on the sec- 
ond step, just above Percy. 

“That sounds like old times,” he 
explained, taking off his straw hat 
and sticking it on his bent knee so 
that he might be free to clasp his 
shin in his long-fingered hands as he 
looked down at Percy. “I suppose 
all boys have the feeling occasional- 
ly. Lucky it doesn’t last always, or 
you’d never learn anything.” 

“We don’t,” Ben Hurley rejoined. 
“We used to last year, but this year 
-—pooh! We were learning the first 
of the term, but now we’ve got a 
new teacher and she’s no good.” 

“Sometimes you make mistakes 
about new teachers,” said the man, 
looking back up at Ben. “TI had one 
once—” 

“It’s the teacher that’s making the 
mistake about us,” said Percy. “We 
give her a fair chance. We liked 


her first, she was so cute and— 
But we were puddin’ heads. She 
turned out to be a suffragette.” 

“A what?” ‘repeated the new- 
comer. 

“A suffragette teacher—thinks 
every girl is a s’perior being and 
boys ’re worse than Zulu savages.” 

The visitor chuckled with a qual- 
ity of enjoyment which made them 
all feel like laughing a little at them- 
selves, too. “But you ought to be 
able to learn from her,” he argued. 
“Just think what your mothers 
would say if they are anything like 
mothers used to be—that in order 
to get an appointment from the 
school committee a teacher must 
have a college or normal school edu- 
cation, or perhaps both.” 

“Education don’t learn some peo- 
ple anything,” said Ben gloomily. 

“She don’t know nothing,” said 
Percy vigorously. “Why, look at 
Eddie Bates there! A baby two 
years old without any college edu- 
cation at all ’d know that Eddie 
Bates never did nothin’ to nobody. 
But Cutey picks him out for the 
one who gummed up Sadie’s hair, 
and whales him for what the girl on 
the other side of Sadie did. Said 
she saw him leaning over—why 
wouldn’t he lean over when I pushed 
him out of his seat?—and when we 


told her how it was, she thought . 


there was a conspiry, that we was 
all in league against her. So now we 
are in league, and we have got a 
conspiry, and we'll raise blisters in 
that schoolroom for the next eight 
months ’less she dies from nervous- 
tration ’fore then.” 

“T see,” said the man seriously, 
looking somewhere between his hat 
and the horizon. Then he put the 
hat on, pushed it to the back of his 
head, and looked down again side- 
wise at Percy. “Got a baseball?” he 
inquired. 

“No,” said Percy, with a curtness 
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which he regretted as soon as spoken 
—the chap seemed a pretty good. 
sort of guy. 

“That’s too bad,” said the man. 
“I'd like to play a game of catch. 
Would you play if you had a ball?” 
The question was also an offer. 

“Just as soon,” said Percy. 

“All right,” said the man. 
“There’s a ball down in my room at 
the hotel. I’d like to have two boys 
go down and get it, if they will.” 

“Which two?” asked Percy, al- 
ways ready to attend to an adminis- 
trative detail. 

“Well,” said the young man, “I 
wonder if Eddie Bates there and— 
what’s your other name?” he in- 
quired of Percy. 

“My name’s Pearson Jones,” said 
the leader with a trace of sullenness. 
He had fought himself into a bumpy, 
hickory-fibered physicality with a 
pirate-chief, political-boss, captain- 
of-industry character; but he still 
hated the nickname which was the 
cause of his triumphs and _ his 
troubles. 

“Then,” the young man continued, 
“you, Bates, and you, Jonesy, go 
down to the Central Hotel to room 
232—here’s the key—and you'll find 
a baseball or two around somewhere, 
and a glove and some other stuff, 
and bring them back. You won’t 
be gone but a few minutes, will you? 
Because I’ve not much time, but I 
would like to toss a few.” 

Little “Bates” stood up, almost 
hiding his ears in an attempt to 
square his shoulders at the manly 
surname. “Come on, Jonesy,” he 
said; and the two departed with a 
gradually increasing alacrity which 
indicated temporary forgetfulness of 
their caste troubles. 

There was a comfortable silence 
until the messengers came _ back. 
Percy—beg pardon, Jonesy—wore a 
catcher’s mask and had a left-hand- 
ed glove on each hand. Eddie Bates 
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hurried along beside him, carrying a 
bat-bag in one hand and another 
bat uncovered over his shoulder like 
a rifle—this being the one he had 
picked out for himself. They 
dropped all but the bat and the mask 
on the ground, and the other boys 
got down off the steps and enacted 
the sack of Rome. 

“Where do you play?” the fairy- 
godfather asked. 

“Aroun’ ’t side,” they told him, 
and showed him the way. For him 
there was left neither glove nor bat, 
but he was so pleasantly uncon- 
cerned about his empty-handedness 
that Freckles risked being polite. 
“You can have mine,” he offered, 
holding out a glove without unstrap- 
ping it from his wrist. The mil- 
lionaire good-humoredly declined, 
thereby flattering Freckles’ judg- 
ment and making a friend instead 
of an enemy. 

Ben Hurley dropped back to Ed- 
die Bates’ side. ‘Wonder who he 
is?” he asked. 

“T dunno,” said Eddie. “But you 
ought to see his room. Gee! And 
did you see the bat-bag? All hard 
leather, like the manager of the 
Greenfield team had. Initials on it, 
too—J. H. D.” 

“Maybe he’s a player,” said the 
other. 

“Maybe. 
he?” 

“Yes,” said Ben. 

They lined up in opposite rows, 
and commenced to throw baseballs 
—not a baseball, but baseballs; not 
quarter ones either, but regular, big 
league balls that’ you had to pay a 
dollar and a half for. If the initials 
on the bat-bag had been J. D. R. 
they would have accepted him as at 
least a distant relative of a famous 
oil family. 

J. H. D. had taken off his coat 
and was settling down to throwing 
the ball. His China silk shirt was 


Say, he’s all right, ain’t 
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very smooth. Soon they began to 
perceive that the long easy motion 
of his throw was also very smooth. 
There was a rolling rhythm to it 
which they all envied; Eddie Bates 
tried to achieve it by contortions of 
the waist, and bent so low that he 
skinned the knuckles of his right 
hand between the ball and the 
ground. 

As they warmed to the work, the 
speed of the ball gradually increased. 
Pearson Jones was watching every- 
thing critically, as became the father 
of his schoolyard. The silk-shirted 
arm swung smoothly; the ball sped 
straight for the opposite boy’s— 
Freckles’—mitt—so fast that 
Freckles suddenly feared he was far 
too small for the job of catching it 
—and then settled without jar or 
shock into its nest. 

“Say, mister,” asked Pearson, “can 
you pitch ?” 

“Yes,” said the stranger. Just 
simply, like that, “Yes.” But some- 
how they were as sure of his ability 
to do it, and to do it well, as if they 
had had the authority of pages of 
enthusiastic newspaper dope. 

“Say, m—” Jonesy commenced 
again, and stopped; he thought 
“mister,” which might be addressed 
to any neutral male adult who mind- 
ed his own business, was in this case 
too disrespectful unless followed by 
a name. So he compromised by 
omitting it, and continued: “Say, 
will you show us how to curve a 
ball ?” 

“Glad to,” was the reply. “Only 
I'll have to have you put on the big 
glove and catch for me, Jonesy.” 

“Here you are, Jonesy,” said the 
boy who had the glove. 

“Thanks,” said Pearson, surprised 
into politeness by the use of his new 
name. He took the glove, and re- 


treated, pounding his fist into the 
hollow, to what he thought the 
proper distance. 


“Back a little farther please, 
Jonesy,” said the pitcher. “What’ll 
it be?” 

“Outshoot,” said Catcher Jones, 
holding out the glove over an imag- 
inary plate supposed to be located 
between his wide-spread legs. 

The pitcher showed them his first 
two fingers gripped around the ball. - 
“Try to make it roll off your fin- 
gers,” he said. “Don’t force it or 
snap it, but just try to control it with 
your hand and your brain, as if it 
were part of your arm.” He swung 
his arm and took one great stride. 
Jonesy jumped to the left to be in 
the line of its course, and then had 
to lean back again to catch the balJ 
as it curved. Seven umpires opened ° 
their eyes as wide as the sweep of 
the ball. Jonesy grunted and threw 
it back. 

“For an inshoot,” said the pitcher, 
“you hold your fingers so. Use the 
same motion, and—” 

“That’s so ’s the other team won’t 
know what you’re going to pitch, 
ain’t it?” asked Ben. 

“Yes.” He unloosened the same 
flowing, smooth-circling motion, and 
the ball, starting for Jonesy’s right, 
swerved sharply and landed neatly 
in the hollow of the glove. 

There was a unanimous sigh of 
admiration. “Can he pitch?” asked 
Ben Hurley. But nobody thought it 
necessary to answer—not even Ben 
himself. 

“We'll have those two over 
again,” said J. H. D., “so that you'll 
be sure to get the difference between 
them. Am I shooting them in too 
fast, Jonesy?” 

Jonesy denied it. He felt like a 
professional, and tried in returning 
the ball to get that snappy forearm 
throw so prized in catchers. 

“Here’s a slow one,” said the 
pitcher. “Stay right where you are, 
Jonesy, no matter where the ball 
wiggles to, and it will come right 
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back into the glove.” He threw, 
with this time a very slight contor- 
tion of the body. Then the boys 
were startled by the slowness of the 
ball. For it floated away with about 
—oh, about one-tenth of the speed 
of the former ones, or maybe about 
a fifteenth; and it loafed along in 
a wide, sweeping curve, as though 
it were too tired to go in a straight 
line, and then it seemed to get tired 
even of curving, and returned to a 
straight line because a straight line 
was the easiest, and then tired of 
that again and fell, and fell—softly 
into the glove. 

The pitcher recovered his position 
in time to see the boys leaning over 
far to one side as though they were 
coasting around a corner in the win- 
ter, each with a hand on the shoul- 
der of the one in front to keep him 
from taking all the view. So naive 
was their wonder and admiration 
that the pitcher hastened to conceal 
a gleam of pleasure. “That’s what 
I call my lazy ball,” he said. 

Eddie Bates and Ben Hurley first 
stared at him and then at each other. 
At the same instant they breathed 
the same word, low and wonderful 
—‘“Dorley.” And then, because 
they had guessed alike, they were 
sure of it, and their eyes returned 
to the celebrity who stood before 
them in the flesh. It was such a 
miraculous reality that for a mo- 
ment they forgot to announce it, 
and lost their chance. For Jonesy 
was also a reader of the morning 
paper’s most important pages. 

“Well, Jonesy?” prompted J. H. 
D., “Have you lost the ball ?” 

“N-no,” Jonesy answered, awak- 
ing from a dream and returning the 
ball. “Say, will you do that again, 
Mr. Dorley ?” 

The great pitcher did not question 
the name. “Certainly,” he said, “if 
you wish.” Once more he violated 
all the laws of direction and speed 


with his famous lazy ball. But this 
time its antics were wasted on the 
boys, for instead of following its be- 
wildering course, their eyes were on 
the pitcher. Jack Dorley! Jack 
Dorley of the Athletics! Oh, what 
could they say? They could only 
look. 

Ben Hurley broke the silence. 
“Can you pitch speed?” he asked. 
There! That was the very question 
they had all wanted to ask, but they 
did not have Ben’s vocabulary. “I 
mean,” Ben qualified, avoiding 
Jonesy’s eye, “could you if you had 
a man catcher?” 

“Not just an ordinary man,” the 
hero replied, with a humorous 
glance of conciliation at Jonesy as 
he threw the ball to him. “He'd 
have to be a specially trained catch- 
er. But—lI’ll tell you—if somebody 
will lend me a piece of chalk, I'll 
mark a target on the wall and shoot 
at that.” 

“Can you—” commenced Eddie 
Bates, and stopped. He had been 
going to ask if he could put one 
through the wall, but that would 
sound too foolish. “Can you hit the 
mark every time?” he substituted. 

“T’m only human, you know,” the 
pitcher said, laughing. Heawas, in- 
tensely human; but he seertetl all 
the more heroic for it, as a demigod 
is more heroic than a god, and at 
the same time they felt a vague 
pleasure which was really a sense 
of kinship. He took the piece of 
chalk that Stringy found in his 
pocket—a piece received during the 
course of the afternoon via the air 
route from Freckles, but whose re- 
turn the same way had had to be 
postponed because Cutey was look- 
ing—and drew on the largest va- 
cant wall-space the silhouette of a 
batsman, with a white smudge near 
his feet for the plate. “We'll call 


” 


that Ty Cobb,” he decided, standing 
off and regarding the drawing, “and 
















maybe as he isn’t alive we can get 
a strike or two on him. All ready?” 
he invited. “What’ll it be?” 

“Put one around his shoulders,” 
said Eddie Bates. That was where 
Eddie liked to see them coming to 
himself. Mr. Dorley did it—not, 
however, to his own satisfaction. 
“That might have been a couple of 
inches higher,” he said, “and still 
have been a strike in case our friend 
Ty had decided not to hit at it.” 
He tried again, and this time put the 
lightning-fast ball just within the 
shoulder limit. It came back from 
the wall at such speed that it took a 
fairly good infielder to handle it. 
But then Dorley was a good fielder. 

“Get one at his knees,” Stringy 
prayed, with an affectionate light in 
his eyes as he thought of what he 
could do to one like that if he had 
a long bat. Mr. Dorley sped one 
over the plate just high enough to 
be a good strike. 

Ben Hurley gave his order with 
laconic crispness. “High one on the 
inside,” he called;-and if Mr. Dor- 
ley’s chalk batsman had had any but- 
tons on his shirt, he would have lost 
one, surely. 

“Bean him,” said Freckles, with 
malicious anticipation. 

“No# said Mr. Dorley. “But I’ll 
tickle his ribs so that he’ll have to 
move or let it hit him.” 

“Guess it'll be hit him then,” 
cackled Stringy, who had never ven- 
tured a joke in his life, “cause he 
ain’t got muscles enough to move 
away—leastways they don’t show in 
the drawing.” 

At the noise of the cannonade, the 
form of a lady appeared in the win- 
dow. She did not fill a very large 
space of it; she had fine light hair 
and was rather pretty and very neat. 
“Spiffy,” somebody had called her 
when she first came. The pitcher 


smiled at her, and she, taking in the 
group, smiled back at him and, with 
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a different smile, at the boys. It 
was a peculiarly sad sort of smile. 
They did not know the word wist- 
ful, but they all looked away from 
her, and Eddie Bates hung his head, 
for the blame for all the trouble 
seemed to him to rest on himself. 
Though the boys were no longer 
looking at her, they knew when she 
immediately turned from the win- 
dow. 

“Is that your teacher?” asked Mr. 
Dorley. “I’d like to be in your 
room.” 

To this they returned no answer. 
He had a right to his opinions. They 
would have been only too glad to 
agree with him; but. . . ! 

“Fool ’im,” said Pearson Jones, 
referring to the target on the wall. 
“Give him a slow one.” 

“Right!” was the reply. 
one it is!” And it was. 

“Say, that was slower than your 
lazy ball, wasn’t it?” asked Eddie. 

“Yes,” said Ben, “but it didn’t 
have so much curve.” ; 

“Say, a fellow could hit that a 
mile, couldn’t he?” Stringy gloated. 

“Huh!” Jonesy grunted. “That 
shows how much you know about it: 
You ought to see one coming toward 
you. You keep a-thinkin’ it’s going 
to get there, and you can’t help 
swinging at it ’n after your bat’s 
clear around it goes by and you get 
a strike.” 

“Joe Wood struck me out once 
with one of those teasers,” said Mr. 
Dorley, “when three men were on 
bases and I might have won my own 
game. And I struck out Ty Cobb 
once the same way, with Bush on 
third.” 

“Did you win the game with Joe 
Wood?” Ben asked. 

“No. It went to a tie in twelve 
innings.” 

They all felt that nothing in the 
world would ever compensate him 
for not winning that tie game ; some- 
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how, it was even worse than if he 
had lost outright. Their eyes wan- 
dered from the curiously humped 
knuckles over his form, and their 
thoughts went beyond, to hotels and 
trains and cities and ball-parks and 
games—and to those games that are 
so far above ordinary games that 
they are called “World’s Series.” 
Freckles’ pug nose was pointing up 
at Mr. Dorley’s forehead. “Gee!” 
he remarked, “you must be happy!” 

“T hope to be,” said the pitcher. 

“Hope to be!” repeated Percy. 
“Aren’t you now?” 

He laughed down at them, and his 
teeth were very white and big. “You 
think I ought to feel as though I 
owned the world, don’t you?” he 
said. “Well, between friends—are 
we friends?” They let out a sort 
of eager grunt. “Then, I'll tell you 
a secret—that’s just the way I do 
feel. But I’ll tell you another secret. 
You think it’d be fun to own the 
world, don’t you? Well, so it is— 
But it wouldn’t be 


piles of fun. 
half so much fun, no matter how 
big and green your world was, if 
you didn’t have somebody to give 
it to,” he smiled into their incredu- 


lous faces. There was a short si- 
lence, during which the teacher of 
the east room closed her windows 
for the night. 

He nodded sagely at them. “Take 
it from me,” he said, tossing the ball 
to Jonesy. “Where’s my coat? I’ve 
got to go now.” Ben Hurley got 
the coat; he and Eddie Bates 
brushed the sand from it, and both 
together handed it to the owner. He 
put it on, shook it into comfort, and 
with a sudden thought looked at 
them inquiringly. “Would you like 
some of my name-cards?” he asked. 

“Sure!” “Course!” “You bet!” 
“Yes!” they answered. 

He took out a small leather case, 
and extracting from it some white 
cards, gave them to the nearest boys. 
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“I’ve only got four,” he said apolo- 
getically, “but if you'll bring the 
balls and stuff down to the hotel to- 
night when you get through with 
them I’ll give you some more. Now 
I’ve got to go. Good-night.” He 
smiled, and laughed, and with a half 
salute, strode away around the cor- 
ner, leaving the seven boys as much 
like statues as boys can be. 

Willy Schiff of the fifth grade 
came running across the yard to the 
group of his elders, holding in his 
hand a baking-powder can with the 
cover on. “Hey fellows,” he said 
breathlessly, “I’ve got something for 
you. I—” he stopped suddenly and 
put the can behind his back. 
“Cheese it,” he said. “There’s 
Cutey and a man.” 

Moved less by “euriosity than by 
a sudden instinct of prophecy, each 
boy turned. It was Mr. Dorley. He 
was crossing the road with Miss 
Sherley. As he reached the oppo- 
site sidewalk and turned along it, he 
saw the boys looking over, stopped, 
and swung the little teacher around 
by the arm to face them. He smiled 
and tipped his hat, and she smiled, 
too. The smile was somehow not 
so sad, as though she ditm’t care so 
much, and she blushed 4 little. As 
she turned to speak up to him he 
looked down at her with a look that 
—well, it was a—oh, just a look. 
Then he raised his hat to the boys 
again, and went on, and they fol- 
lowed him and her with their eyes 
until the next house hid them from 
sight. 

They all tried to look at each 
other, and couldn’t. Freckles tried 
to say “Shucks!” and _ couldn't. 
Jonesy glanced down again at the 
little white card in his hand, which 
read, in neat, very black letters, 
“Mr. John Huntington Dorley.” 

Willy Schiff brought the can to 
light again. “Say, fellas,” he said 
excitedly, “know what I got? It’s 
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a mouse. I took it from our trap 
and brought it to you.” He gave 
the can to Percy. “You can save it 
till to-morrow and let it loose and 
chase it, and all the girls’ll be hol- 
lerin’ on the desks and Cutey—oh, 
we'll have her crazy!” 

Jonesy’s left hand suddenly 
gripped the card so hard that it bent 
in two; his right hand dropped the 
can and shot out around behind Willy 
Schiff’s neck at the same instant that 
little Eddie Bates leaped on Willy’s 
back. Willy went down into the 
dirt; hands pinned him there, knees 
dropped all over his legs and back, 
and Jonesy, holding the crumpled 
card up out of the melée with one 
hand, pushed on the back of Willy’s 
head with the other. 

“You will, will you?” he ques- 
tioned fiercely. .“Will you? Will 
you? Will you?” 

“T dunno,” gasped the victim as 
soon as he could. “I dunno what 
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you want me to say—will I or won’t 
1 Fie 

“Say nothin’,” said Percy. “Only 
git! And you better keep out of my 
way to-morrow morning, ‘cause if 
I don’t get another card instead of 
this I’ll be looking for you. ’N’ if 
you ever start any rowdy and rough- 
house business again—well, you bet- 
ter move to New York State. Let 
him up, fellas. Now git, an’ be quick 
about it!” 

Willy did. Pearson Jones kicked 
the can after him so that the cover 
came off and the little mouse ran 
away around the corner not far be- 
hind Willy. 

Jonesy reached down to pick up 
the big glove. “Come on home,” he 
said. “We'll meet here at half-past 
seven and go down to the hotel, eh?” 

“Sure!” said Freckles, and Eddie 
Bates grunted. The rest said noth- 
ing, but followed Jonesy across the 
lawn. 


PLAYING 


By ELeanor DuNcAN Woop 


HE apple-blooms come drifting down 


Like carrier-pigeons after flight. 


I play they bring me messages 


From ‘some sweet princess—tall and white. 


The seashell murmurs in my ear 


A song that no one understands. 


I play it is the battle call 
Of shining knights in far-off. lands. 


The Boy Christ hangs above my bed, 
I say my prayers below. But see, 

I play he is on Judah’s hills 
A lonesome little child like me. 








The lowering Stone 


“Then He created the stone which bears a flower 
& Achmed Abdullah 


T did not take her more than twen- 

ty-four hours to find out all 
about him. An army transport is 
very much like a middle-class board- 
ing house. He had only just been 
transferred to the regiment as cap- 
tain-surgeon but his reputation had 
preceded him. 

So Delia Montgomery heard from 
the officers about his first uniform, 
and from their wives about his first 
love two records with a 
stain on each. 

Even Tommy Rockway of the 
Tenth, who squirmed periodically 
through courts-martial and colonel’s 
wiggings because he had an uncle 
who sat enthroned in the Senatorial 
committee which decides on the war 
budget, spoke about him in a holier- 
than-thou key. He said that Captain 
Burbank was too fast for him. And 
it must be remembered that Rock- 
way himself was fairly speedy .. . 
at least that’s how he described his 
life, though the doctors called it slow 
death. 

Delia could not avoid meeting the 
Captain. But she kept away from 
him. It was not that she was intol- 
erant or prudish. She was a healthy 
and sensible girl, army born and 
bred, and thus in familiar sympathy 
with the worldly wisdom and com- 
parative tolerance which is learned 
in army posts the world over. But 
there was a reserve corner in her 
soul, inoculated with a certain unsel- 
fish love for pure and young and 
tender things. So the tales which 
she heard about the Captain dis- 
gusted her. There was no doubt of 
their truth. Even her father, the 


Colonel of the regiment, mentioned 
them in a casual way. 

“T’m sorry you had to meet Bur- 
bank, my dear. Couldn’t be helped. 
He belongs to the regiment. But I'll 
see that he gets a detail away from 
barracks as soon as we make our 
post. Brutal, objectionable beast 

keep away from him.” 

Still, considering that silence is 
the only weapon which civilization 
has left to man in his battles with 
the other sex, she should not have 
drawn her skirts so tightly about her 
when the Captain passed her chair 
on his eternal pacings around the 
promenade deck. He noticed the 
gesture, but he could not speak or 
act in reply. But even her cruel, sav- 
age virginity would have received a 
shock if just then she could have 
looked into the man’s heart. 

It was on the day before the trans- 
port made Manila, that she got a 
glimpse of the volcano which seared 
the man’s soul. And it frightened 
her. 

There had been a concert, and 
after the last steward had mercifully 
concluded his last imitation of Harry 
Lauder, the officers and their wives 
stood about in impromptu groups, 
laughing and _ gossiping. Major 
Kane was speaking about a former 
Governor of the- Islands. 

“Capital fellow,” he said. “Typi- 
cal New Englander.” He turned to 
Burbank who was walking toward 
the door. “Very much like your 
father was, Captain. I served under 
him in the Eleventh.” 

Burbank stopped. He laughed. 

“Liked the old man, Major, I take 
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it? . . . I guess you're right. 
My father was a typical New Eng- 
lander more than that: he 
was a regular old-time Puritan... . 
and. you all know what they are, 
don’t you?” 

His voice rose to a challenging 
pitch, and his eyes swept the circle 
of people until they rested on Delia 
Montgomery. She spoke, acting on 
a half-conscious impulse. 

“And what are they, Captain?” 

Burbank stared at her in that im- 
personal and altogether arrogant 
manner which was habitual with him. 

“T will tell you what they are, 
Miss Montgomery. They are swag- 
gering, bullying champions of made- 
to-order morality, top-heavy with 
self-righteousness, and greasy with 
the oil of purity. Their theory of 
life is complete . . . and Heaven 
help the unfortunate sons on whom 
they practice it.” 

And he bowed in a negligent man- 
ner and turned on his heels. 

The next morning, before break- 
fast, she was strolling up and down 
the deserted deck, when Captain 
Burbank came from belowstairs and 
joined her unceremoniously. 

She wished him a curt “Good 
Morning,” and tried to walk rapidly 
away. But Burbank spoke to her, 
and she stopped. 

“T should like to talk to you.” 

Her color rose at the bluntness of 
the demand. 

“T beg your pardon, Captain, but 
I do not care to ‘> 

“You do not care to talk tome. I 
understand perfectly. But it’s 
rather early. There’s nobody about. 
And so my presence won’t compro- 
mise you so very much. I must talk 
to you.” He paused, and then he 


continued with a forced laugh. 
“You know what the Moros say: 
‘What shall talkers do when there 
are no listeners?’ ” 

She stood still, facing him like an 
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animal at bay. She looked at him, 
and, even in the flash of the angry, 
nervous moment, she said to herself 
that he was a fine-looking man, with 
his square, high forehead, short up- 
per lip, thin, aquiline nose, and 
purple-black eyes sharp with intelli- 
gence. 

“T suppose they told you all about 
me.” He spoke with a soft, mock- 
ing drawl. “I suppose they told you 
how I devote my hours of leisure to 
the breaking of the Decalogue. But, 
do you know, there are a few vir- 
tues not contained in the Ten Com- 
mandments, and they’re the very 
ones which stamp a chap as a gen- 
tleman if he practices them.” 

She looked straight at him. All 
her timidity was gone. 

“T don’t care to discuss the point.” 

“Quite so. You don’t care to dis- 
cuss it. And one of the virtues not 
included in the Ten Commandments 
te but never mind, Miss Mont- 
gomery. I beg your pardon for 
forcing my undesirable company on 
you.” 

He bowed and turned to go. Per- 
haps he had played his cards with 
conscious skill. Perhaps he had 
counted on that very mixture of 
feminine sympathy and feminine 
curiosity which now forced her to 
speak. 

“What were you going to tell me, 
Captain Burbank?” 

“I was only going to mention one 
of the strange virtues which they 
forgot when they compiled the Deca- 


” 


other people’s Calvary.’” His voice 
rose with suppressed excitement, and 
his nostrils quivered. 

She made an instinctive denial. 

a 

“Oh yes, you did! You’ve claimed 
the usual wretched privilege of de- 
cently good people. I’m not alto- 
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gether a fool. I’ve seen you draw 
your skirts about you whenever I 
happened to pass close to your deck 
chair. I’ve overheard stray remarks 
‘ how could I help it? ... 
even if that little cad of a Rockway 
had not told me ay 

She was horribly embarrassed and 
did not know what to say. There 
was something just in Burbank’s in- 
dignation, and she knew it. Then 
she decided to brave it out. 

“T don’t know what gives you the 
right to tell me all this.” 

“What gives me the right? You 
ask what gives me the right, the 
right, the right?” His voice rose. 
But at once he controlled himself. 
He continued in a lower key. “You 
are all so good and honest and help- 
ful, you God-fearing people. You're 
always so ready to forgive and to 
assist the erring, the sinners. Let a 
man commit murder or robbery or 
some other crime, and then you go 
to work and discover that he was 
born and bred in the slums, in the 
gutter couldn’t help his 
criminal instincts his early 
surroundings are to blame. And so 
you call Judge Lindsey and Mr. 
Stokes and a few more reformers 
to your spiritual aid, and you forgive 
the sinner, and pat him on the back, 
and weep over him, and give him an- 
other chance, what? But when a 
man of your own class, of your own 
surroundings, makes a mistake . . .” 

“Do you call it a mistake to... 
to ” 


“To drink and gamble and go 
about with the wrong sort of women 
and lead kids fresh from West Point 
astray, and finally crown my fiendish 
career by beating a Filipino boy half 


to death? That’s a few of 
the things you were going to men- 
tion. I know. Well, call them sins, 
crimes, black wrongs if you prefer. 
Call ’em what vou please. But I say 
that when a man born in the same 
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class you were born in goes back on 
the code which is your Bible, when 
he does a wretched, wicked, horrible 
wrong but not the least bit 
worse than that of the robber or the 
murderer whom you forgive and 
over whom you weep salt tears of 
Christian pity and compassion . . .” 

She interrupted him heatedly. 

“That’s exactly it, Captain Bur- 
bank. You insisted on forcing me 
to talk to you. It’s your own fault 
if we are getting personal. But the 
others you mentioned, the gutter- 
bred people, they could not help 
themselves they were 
brought up in an atmosphere which 
reeked with the germs of vice and 
crime. But you you were 
born and bred in clean surroundings 

your father was a gentle- 
man there’s no excuse for 
such as you!” 

“You are right. My father was a 
gentleman. He was also a very good 
man. He was so good that he could 
not understand why his own son, 
flesh of his flesh and bone of his 
bone, should have been born with a 
grain of original sin. He was so 
good that he was positively venom- 
ous and inhuman, wrapped, as he 
was, in his mantle of sniveling, devil- 
ish_ self-righteousness. His purity 
was so complete that it screamed 
with its hideous perfection. The 
whole of life was nothing to him 
but a continuous and emphatic moral 
action. And so he brought me up. 
So he strained my young soul to 
such a horrible pitch of decency and 
idealism that it threatened to snap 
and recoil. And finally it did re- 
coil.” 

She wanted to speak, to say some- 
thing, anything to stop this terrible 
confession. But he lifted his hands 
in a sweeping, circular gesture. He 
continued. 

“Yes it did snap and re- 
coil. And then came the crimes, the 
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sins, the wrongs which brand me 
with the mark of Cain. My father 
choked my soul with his inhuman 
goodness and to-day my 
soul is nothing but a fat and bloated 
thing, of a dull, opaque red 

like the red of dead men’s sins . . . 

There was a tense pause. She 
was fascinated, interested in spite of 
herself. She looked into those 
purple-black eyes, and her words 
came rapidly, feverishly, as if com- 
pelled by an unknown force. 

“I am sorry, Captain Burbank, so 
very, very sorry. But why do you 
tell me all this? I hardly know you, 
and you hardly know me.” 

He stared at her in utter amaze- 
ment. 

“Why do I tell you? 

Surely the fact that I do tell you 
ought to show you the reason. Good 
God, Miss Montgomery, haven't you 
guessed yet that I love you? 
Haven’t you guessed yet that it is 
my punishment to love without 
hope? Haven’t you guessed yet that 
I’m trying to be good . . . yes, 
to be good that old-fash- 
ioned, banal, and very foolish good 
‘ that if ever I do find a gold- 
en bead at the bottom of that black- 
ened crucible which is my soul, it 
shall be for love of you?” 

' And he bowed deeply and left her. 


” 


Late that afternoon the transport 
docked. 

There was such bustle and excite- 
ment ; there were so many new, vivid 
things to be seen and duly exclaimed 
over, that the strange interview 
which the Captain had forced on her 
faded from her girlish mind. The 
very next day the regiment received 
marching orders for Mindanao. 

It was her first trip to the Islands, 
and so her father, who had been sta- 
tioned there before, decided that she 
should stay with an aunt of hers in 
Manila for a few months 
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“to get a little climatic and social 
seasoning” as he expressed it. Later 
on she could come down to Min- 
danao and join him in cantonments. 

She was very busy during the next 
few days, very busy and happy and 
contented. There were the ancient 
streets of the town to be explored. 
There was the fashionable world of 
the Luneta, and the gorgeous stores 
of the Escolta, overflowing with the 
barter and spoil of the Seven Seas, 
from Birmingham to Jolo, from 
Vladivostok to Singapore. There 
were the thousand and one little 
Chinese shops of the Rosario simply 
screaming to be bought up whole- 
sale. And so she bought and bought 
and bought, to the great amusement 
of her aunt who had passed through 
the same experience three years be- 
fore. She bought camesas and 
paiiuelos she did not like, and many 
yards of pivo cloth she did not need. 
She bought loads of fruit because it 
was cheap. 

And inside of two weeks she 
learned to hate all tropical fruit, 
from durien to manostan, and to 
long for a cool, frosted, red-cheeked 
Oregon apple which smelt cleanly of 
home. By the end of one change- 
able April month she felt as weary 
as some old major of native con- 
stabulary who has not seen home in 
seven years. 

She experienced that curious loath- 
ing of the tropics which is the curse 
of the blonde races that 
vindictive, and altogether personal 
loathing and hatred, which embraces 
the climate, the vegetation, the ani- 
mals, and all the soil-bred inhabi- 
tants, from the highest, green-eyed 
Castilian to the lowest, mud-colored 
Chinese mestizo. 

She had been five months in Ma- 
nila now, but it seemed like the gray 
burden of years. 

One day the Filipino maid pinched 
her while she was hooking her into 
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her evening frock. She turned 
round, about to express her hatred 
of the tropics in a blow. And at 
that very moment the thought of 
Burbank came back to her. She had 
forgotten him. Now, suddenly, she 
seemed to hear his drawling voice 

. . “and crown my fiendish ca- 
reer by beating a Filipino boy . 

She sent the maid from the room. 
She walked over to the window and 
looked into the gathering dusk. 
Dawn was coming up from the river, 
amid a foggy bank of grayish-rose 
clouds, like a scarf upon the blue. 

She was ashamed of herself. She 
had nearly struck a servant in anger. 
It must be the fretful loneliness of 
the tropics, she decided. She must 
see her father. So she sent him an 
impatient telegram, and left for 
Mindanao on the next steamer. 


The army post was another disap- 
pointment. 

She knew the clean, orderly posts 
of the Western and Northwestern 
States—Fort Logan, Fort George 
Wright, the Presidio—the neat, little 
bungalows of the married lines, the 
bachelors’ quarters, the officers’ club, 
the gymnasium, the solid brick build- 


ings which housed the half-com- 
panies, the well-kept parade 
ground . 

But here, in this yellow land 


streaked with heat and snakes and 
cockroaches, this land which dying 
Spain had palmed off in its last lucid 
moment on a greedy and credulous 
young democracy, even the men in 
olive-drab withered under the curse 
of the tropics. And so the post was 
just a reeking abomination, a mix- 
ture of broken soda-water bottles, 
Standard Oil cans, burst provision 
tins, and fifteen assorted crawling 
and flying horrors. And over it all 


the naked, red, metallic sun, like a 
disk of hot, glaring copper. 
But then her loneliness would be 
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over, she thought. There were her 
father and Major Kane, his fat, 
good-natured wife, the Chaplain and 
all the others. 

That first night they gave her a 
rousing reception. She was very 
popular with the regiment, beside 
being the C. O.’s daughter. Every- 
body dropped in during the evening. 
There was an impromptu dance, and 
even the officer of the day muffled 
his clanking saber and sneaked in 
for a stolen minute. 

News? Why, of course, 
there was news, ever so much. 
Williams got his majority at last, 
and Scofield had been ordered up 
for a medical examination. Oh yes, 
and hadn’t she heard about the row 
between Mrs. Kane and Terry Lan- 
yer’s wife? The Colonel 
had straightened it out with his usual 
kindly, soothing diplomacy 

And now for the greatest bit of 


gossip, perfectly incredible, my 
dear 

“Imagine,” it was Mrs. Kane who 
spoke. “Captain Burbank, that hor- 


rid doctor of ours, has got religion, 
religion! He’s a reformed charac- 
ter, just like in a novel. That Fili- 
pino boy whom he beat so brutally 

; I’m sure you must have 
heard the story, my dear 


well, somehow or other he found 
him and now he’s with 
him again and they do say 


that he simply worships his mas- 
ter . 

Rockway cut into the conversa- 
tion. 

“Burbank a reformed character! 
Funny, isn’t it? I guess there’s some 
woman at the other end of it, some 
fool girl he’s trying to impress with 
his new-found goodness. I tell you, 
Miss Montgomery, old Burbank uses 
his reform only as a fork to scratch 
his back with.” 

And while the rest had their laugh, 
Major Kane summed up what 
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seemed to be the opinion of the 
whole regiment. 

“Yes, yes. If Captain Burbank 
has reformed, then there’s hope for 
the Devil himself.” 

Delia stepped out on the porch. 
She hated herself for thinking of the 
Captain. What was he to her? 


But there were those sneer-' 


ing words of Rockway, and she 
could not banish the echo of their 
message. 

“. . . There must be some 
woman at the other end of it, some 
fool girl he’s trying to impress with 
his new-found goodness As 

She looked into the distance, at the 
pale, dim outlines of the native vil- 
lage, bathed in the dead sheen of the 
moon which stared down like a white 
sheet. 

What was he to her? What could 
he ever be to her? she asked herself 
over and over again. No, no, she 
thought, it wasn’t she who would 
be that fool girl . . 

Suddenly two outlines rose flush 
against the sky line . a tall, 
soldierly figure, and at his heels, 
trotting like a dog, a short, squat 
native ‘ 

“There they are now, Delia.” The 
Chaplain had stepped out on the 
porch. “There they are : 
Captain Burbank and his faithful re- 
tainer.” 

She turned round. She had 
known the Chaplain since she was a 
small child, and she was very fond 
of him. 

“Yes, Padre. I just saw him come 
from the village. I wonder what he 
does there at night.” 

“Looking after the sick. I sup- 
pose our friends in there spoke the 
truth, Delia. ‘Burbank has found 

shall I say Salvation? .. . 
You must forgive my phraseology, 
child. You see, I can’t help being a 
theologian.” And there was a fine, 


white smile on his kindly old face. 
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“Tell me more about him, Padre.” 

The Chaplain looked at her, keen- 
ly, questioningly. But the girl was 
not looking at him. She was staring 
into the distance. 

So he told her. 

It appeared that the regiment had 
been in excellent health since they 
reached Mindanao, and the Colonel 
had lent Burbank to the civil au- 
thorities. He was now the doctor 
of the district. At first, everybody 
had expressed sympathy for the 
poor natives who would come under 
his medical sway. There were those 
ugly, old tales of his dissipations and 
brutalities. Then stories had drifted 
up, gossip from the servants’ quar- 
ters; also one or two civilians who 
were not familiar with the Captain’s 
previous record had talked 

It seemed that Burbank worked 
eighteen hours a day, and that, ill- 
content to count the evil of each day 
sufficient thereto, he even considered 
the evils of to-morrow and the day 
after; that instead of booting sor- 
row and suffering from his doorstep, 
as everybody had expected him to 
do, he actually hunted it up to re- 
lieve it according to the strength of 
his craft and the sincerity of his 
heart. 

“Why, my dear,” the Chaplain 
continued, “Burbank is the only man 
I ever saw in the tropics who does 
not play the part of a blustering 
demi-god, a White Man, with the ac- 
cent on the White. He actually ob- 
serves the etiquette of the natives. 
Quite incredible, isn’t it? He never 
disparages their customs nor pours 
contempt on their sanitary atroci- 
ties and you must remem- 
ber that he is a doctor. He has tried 
to learn the standpoint from which 
these simple children of the tropics 
regard things and men, and then 
gradually, softly, to suggest his own 
standpoint for their consideration. 
And so, slowly, very gently, he has 
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improved the sanitation of the vil- 
lages in his district. He is still do- 
ing it. He is well satisfied with pro- 
ducing the smallest effect. He 
never loses his temper. They say 
that the natives worship him. Above 
all, he never abuses anything or any- 
body except himself ... .” 

“Except himself?” 

The Chaplain smiled at the recol- 
lection. 

“Yes. Except himself 
and possibly myself. You see, my 
dear, I am the Chaplain of the regi- 
ment, and I am also an old busy- 
body, as you know. So when I heard 
of the good he is doing, I thought it 
my foolish Christian duty to call on 
him, to congratulate him, to talk to 
him in a manner befitting my cloth 
and my calling.” He smiled again. 


“But I am afraid it was not a suc- 


cess, my dear.” 
“What happened ?” 
“IT suppose I really shouldn’t re- 


peat what he said. It would sound 
perfectly terrible in the mouth of an 
ordained priest. But I'll tell you, my 
child. I guess I was a little tactless 
when I spoke to him. I often am. 
I spoke to him about the splendid 
work he was doing, and I must have 
given him to understand, uncon- 
sciously, quite unconsciously, that it 
was such a refreshing, clean, good 
change from his former life. He 
looked me up and down with those 
dark eyes of his, and said: ‘Look 
here, Padre. If you think that I am 
a reformed character, chuck-full of 
Christian virtues and ready to be 
prayed and sniveled over, you’re 
jolly well mistaken. If you think 
that I am playing a heroic part, with 
a choir of white-robed virgins and 
haloed saints ready with a hymn in 
the back of the stage, you’re also 
mistaken. The Annunciation of my 
soul is not yet. ‘Kindly leave me 
alone.” The Chaplain laughed. 
“So I have left him alone.” 
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During the next few weeks she 
saw Burbank several times. Once 
or twice she saw him alone, when she 
went on expeditions to the Moro 
village. But it seemed that he was - 
always in and out among the huts, 
curing the sick, and helping the suf- 
ferings of those who, with the fatal- 
ism of the faith of Islam, did not 
sorrow for their own sufferings, ac- 
cepting them patiently and uncom- 
plainingly as the decrees of inexo- 
rable Fate. 

The thought that the Captain’s 
new-found goodness was a perform- 
ance got up for her benefit, vanished 
soon. For he never mentioned the 
interview he had forced on her the 
night before they reached Manila. 
His occasional remarks were imper- 
sonal, and his shafts of cynicism as 
jeering and as bitter as ever. 

No, no, she said to herself, he was 
not playing to the galleries. He 
made it quite clear to her one day. 

She met him just as he was com- 


‘ ing out of a hut in the village, carry- 


ing a little, sick native girl whom he 
was taking to the hospital he had im- 
provised in his quarters. The child 
was in high fever, neck and face cov- 
ered with evil, brown, malarial spots. 
But she clung to the Captain’s neck 
with all the strength of her puny 
arms, and when she saw Delia she 
exclaimed in a shrill, falsetto voice. 

“Friend friend : 
him big frien very damn 
rer 

The Captain stopped and looked 
at Delia. There was an unmistakable 
sneer playing around the corners of 
his lips. 

“You see, Miss Montgomery, I’ve 
always been an adherent of that re- 
markable animal which is called 
‘The Whole Hog.’ Used to go the 
whole hog in rotten badness, and 
now I’m trying the other extreme 

shining and _ freshly-laun- 
dered goodness, guaranteed to be 
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non-infectious.” He smiled. “Be- 
hold in me the father and mother 
and protecting deity of two thousand 
dirty, evil-smelling, treacherous 
Moros! . Can you not see the wings 
sprouting on my shoulders? Can 
you not see a halo gilding my head?” 

And he laughed mockingly and 
walked away, while the sick child 
prattled excitedly and hugged him 
as close as she could. 


Then, following unusually heavy 
rains, fever stalked through the dis- 
trict, and heaped corpse on corpse, 
black and bloated and stinking. 

Delia volunteered to act as nurse. 
Her father remonstrated. He 
wanted to send her back to Manila. 
But she carried her point. 

“You are a soldier, father dear, 
and I am a soldier’s daughter. 
Would. you like me to be a coward 
and run away?” 

Major Kane’s wife also volun- 
teered; and so, every day, the two 
women, accompanied by the Chap- 
lain, set out to carry help to the vil- 
lages. And every day they met Bur- 
bank and acted under his short, gruff 
orders. 

He was more sharp and cynical 
than usual. He worked day and 
night, trying to stem the tide of the 
disease. His face was haggard and 
ill-shaven, his cheeks were hollow so 
that his aquiline nose stood out at a 
fiercely Semitic angle, his riding 
breeches and puttees were stained 
and torn, his ragged mustache had 
not known the scissors for weeks. 

But Delia was blind to the grotes- 
queness of the man’s appearance. 
She saw him in a new light, and she 
understood suddenly what he had 
called his Calvary. She saw and felt 
the heavy, gray burden of his for- 
mer years, the white purity of his 
present daily work. She saw the 
shining bead at the bottom of the 
blackened crucible. 


And it was then that the golden 
mist of love came to her. 

One day they visited a small vil- 
lage outside of his official district. 
It was a primitive hamlet, built in a 
sort of clearing. All around it was 
a fever-spotted jungle, where the 
trees made up for their motley, 
flowering beauty by sucking and ex- 
haling miasmic poison from the sod- 
den, putrid ground, where orchids 
crept in writhing masses, and where 
the blotchy, orange sun was an evil, 
leering thing to be avoided and 
cursed. 

The fame of Burbank’s craft had 
not spread to this distant village. So 
the people received his offers and 
those of the women and of the Chap- 
lain with apathy and suspicion. Of 
course they took the pills he gave 
them. For the word “Quinine” is 
known even to the most primitive 
tribes in the Islands. But all his en- 
treaties to be allowed to inject the 
drug in the most severe cases was 
brusquely refused. 

In a little hut at the outskirts of 
the village, they found a wasted man, 
his own eyes bright with fever, sit- 
ting with a small boy clasped to his 
bosom, a sheet around them both, 
trying with the warmth of his own 
body to warm away the child’s shiv- 
ering fit. 

The Captain stopped. He offered 
his services and his craft, speaking 
in the native dialect. 

The Moro looked at the American 
as though he would read his very 
heart. Ancient prejudice and big- 
otry fought hard with his anxiety 
for the boy’s welfare which called 
on him not to lose a chance. His 
love won, and he held forth the 
fever-worn scrap of humanity to the 
doctor. 

Carefully and tenderly Burbank 
examined the child. Then he gave 
his verdict. 

“From eating the quinine balls 
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there can come.no good to the child. 
He is near death. Only with the 
means which I shall show to you is 
there a chance for life. Even then 
there is grave doubt of his becoming 
better. But without it he will as- 
suredly die.” 

And he explained his desire to in- 
ject the quinine into the child’s body. 
At length, grudgingly, distrustingly, 
despairingly, the native submitted his 
son to the experiment. 

Early the next morning they re- 
turned to the village, Tulawee, the 
Captain’s Filipino boy, accompanying 
them as usual. Burbank had taken 
his gun along to shoot a pigeon or 
two, and as they approached the vil- 
lage he had the gun under his arm. 

There were loud shoutings and 
howlings as they came nearer. Ex- 
citement was in the air. And so the 


Captain ordered the two women and 
the Chaplain to remain at the out- 
skirts of the village. 

Nervously, Delia watched him go 


down the street. Directly he ap- 
peared the father of the sick child 
rushed at him, pouring out a torrent 
of abuse, so frenzied and rapid that 
Burbank could not understand him. 
The other villagers gathered around, 
all talking in high-pitched, threaten- 
ing voices. 

“The boy has died,” interpreted 
Tulawee. “Be pleased to come away 
quickly. These people have gone 
crazy.” 

“Enough, enough,” said the Cap- 
tain quietly. “I will talk to them.” 

But they were in no mood for 
hearing. 

Delia could hear their mad cries 
where she watched from the out- 
skirts of the village. Twice she tried 
to run after the Captain, but the 
others restrained her. 

“Of necessity, he poisoned the 
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lad,” screamed one of the Moros. 
“Within an hour after his squirting 
the poison, the boy died.” 

“Beat him,” cried several voices, 

And then they rushed in. Delia 
tore herself loose from the Chap- 
lain’s grip. She ran down the street. 
But even as she ran, the father of 
the child struck the first blow, a 
cruel, swinging, downward blow with 
a barong. It cut open the Captain’s 
forehead and sent a trickle of blood 
over his dazed face. 

The girl screamed. 

“Shoot, shoot, Captain Burbank! 
For God’s sake, shoot! Shoot be- 
fore it is too late!” 

But the smitten man, unconscious- 
ly quoting, only said: 

“They do not know what they do.” 

Then the crowd closed. The end 
was inevitable. For when Orientals 
lose their heads, they only regain 
them after the catastrophe has oc- 
curred. When his assailants drew 
off, there was but a semblance of a 
man left within the old patched kha- 
ki uniform worn bleached in the 
service of their kith and kin. 

The villagers ran away, frightened 
at what they had done. 

Delia had gained the side of the 
stricken man. He was not dead! 
Thank God, he was not dead! His 
eyes were wide open, and he tried to 
smile through the blood which ran 
from half a dozen wounds. 

By this time the Chaplain and 
Mrs. Kane had reached them. 

As they came nearer, they heard 
Delia saying: 

“Promise me, promise me that you 
won’t die. I love you. I love you.” 

So she chose her fate. 

And the Padre smiled as he saw 
the answering gleam of love and 
happiness in the wounded man’s 
eyes. 
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BY HARRY R. KYLIE 


ROM the road that narrowed in- 

to a curving path of white in the 
distance, there came the murmur of 
voices. Squire Benson roused him- 
self from his shirtsleeved ease, sat 
up and clasped the arms of his chair 
as he squinted up the road to see who 
were coming. They were strangers 
evidently and on foot. 

He abstracted his spectacles from 
their little, black case, wiped them 
carefully with his handkerchief, ad- 
justed them to his nose after a few 
trials, and looked again. Then he 
slowly replaced them and resumed 
his attitude of placid content. 

The Squire was the very soul of 
genial and guileless manhood. His 
clear, mild, blue eyes looked out on 
the world with a perennial twinkle, 
as though the old world held for him 
some huge joke that others might 
not see. 

His fine old head was crowned by 
a mass of wavy, pure white hair, 
tousled carelessly ; from underneath 
his chin there hung a short beard of 
the same snow-white softness, which 
he had a habit of stroking reflective- 
ly as he talked. 

The roaring crescendo of the city’s 
strife and bustle, its clashing pas- 
sions and never ending competition, 
its maddening disappointments and 
empty successes, reached the Squire 
only as the gentle ripple of the mill- 
pond across the field reached its 
shore, as the whisper of the breeze 
through the pines reached him, or 
the lazy swaying of his fields of 
quickening grain. He knew of these 
things vaguely; experience of them 
he had none. 

Life for him had rolled on serene- 
ly, quietly, leaving at his door its 


ili 





guerdon of prosperity without any of ~ 
the customary toil and effort on his 
part. 

The two strangers came on down 
the road, carrying their caps, their 
faces red with effort, and with per- 
spiration oozing from their fore- 
heads. When they reached the 
Squire’s gate they stopped, and the 
younger man addressed him. 

“Dear, kind sir,” he said, “have 
pity on two perspiring fragments of 
humanity and let us have each a 
drink of water. Let us have two 
drinks if you can spare them.” 

The Squire chuckled and his face 
beamed. He liked to meet strang- 
gers. “Hello, boys!” he called in 
greeting. “Come right up here and 
sit down. Pretty hot work walking 
on these country roads, ain’t it?” 

“It is indeed, sir, exceedingly 
hot,” replied the younger man as they 
came up, and the Squire noted, with 
a feeling of pleasure, his frank, boy- 
ish face and smiling, gray eyes. 

“Permit us to introduce ourselves,” 
went on the stranger. “My name 
is Keefe.” 

“And mine,” said the older man, 
“is Tredmore.” 

“Please’ to meet ye,” said the 
Squire. “Sit down. Sit down and 
cool yourselves off. Mother!” he 
called, and a dear, motherly, old lady 
came to the door and smiled on the 
group. 

“Don’t you s’pose we could get 
somethin’ to drink for these boys? 
They’re choked.” 

“T expect so.” Mother disap- 
peared, returning presently with a 
pitcherful of cold, sweet milk and a 
plate of ginger cookies which she 
placed on the little porch table amid 
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the gratified protests of the visitors. 

“Ah, ma’am, this is a little taste of 
heaven after what we've been 
through,” said Keefe, “and some day 
you'll get your reward,” and he 
flashed on her a boyish smile that im- 
mediately won her heart. 

“The country is delightful at this 
season, isn’t it?” remarked the one 
called Tredmore. He wore a close 
trimmed vandyke and mustache, and 
the Squire had appraised him and 
catalogued him as “one o’ them Pro- 
fessors.” 

“Yes, quite pretty,” he replied, 
with the enthusiasm of long acquaint- 
ance. 

“Do you own all this land around 
here, Mr. Benson?” continued Tred- 
more politely. 

“ *Bout three hundred acres of it. 
Old place had a hundred, but I’ve 
been buyin’ a little here and there.” 
The Squire laughed softly. “ ’Twas 
mostly luck, too. I been awful lucky 
all my life, it seems to me.” He 
shook his head to indicate that this 
was a phenomenon that was beyond 
his comprehension. 

“Fortune does seem to smile con- 
tinually on some people, doesn’t she ?” 

“Yep. Yep, she does that.” The 
Squire’s twinkling eyes grew remi- 
niscent. “Look at me, now,” he said. 
“There was the old Parsons place 
next to me, a hundred acres of it. I 
let Parsons have two thousand dol- 
lars on it twenty years ago. Then 
I spent ten years tryin’ to get my 
money back. He was a shiftless cuss. 
I told him what he’d ought to do to 
make it pay, but he wouldn’t listen to 
me. I finally had to take the place. 
Never got a cent of interest the last 
three years, either. I thought it was 
a mighty unlucky deal at the time, 
but it’s turned out fine. I been ma- 
kin’ money on it ever since [ had it.” 

The visitors smiled with interest. 

“Perhaps it was good manage- 
ment,” suggested Tredmore. 
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“Well, I dunno,” the Squire shook 
his head. “I don’t think that’s it. 
Take the Jenkins place for instance, 
up near the city. Jenkins got hard 
up and he come to me. I bought the 
place from him cheap. Never ex- 
pected to make anything on it, just 
did it to help him out, an’ say! in- 
side o’ five years the city’d grew 
right up to the door. Think o’ that. 
And there I was right in the way. 
I cut it up into buildin’ lots and made 
twenty thousand dollars off it. That 
was all luck. Wa’nt any good man- 
agement to that. 

“Beats all how lucky some folks 
is.” He shook his head again. “I 
s’pose Providence looks after ’em 
cause they’re too green to look after 
themselves.” 

“You’ve been fortunate indeed, 
Mr. Benson, fortunate indeed. I 
hope the fickle Goddess continues to 
smile on us as she has of late.” Tred- 
more paused and gazed abstractedly 
across the fields. 

“You boys in business?” inquired 
the Squire, mildly curious. 

“Well not exactly, that is not yet. 
You see, it’s like this.’ Tredmore 
hesitated. He seemed to be in doubt 
as to the wisdom of telling. He 
glanced about him as though fearful 
of being overheard, but at last de- 
cided to tell it. 

“We've been prospecting, Mr. Ben- 
son. I don’t mind telling you be- 
cause you've treated us so finely”— 
his voice sank lower—‘‘we've discov- 
ered gold!” He looked at the Squire 
earnestly. The Squire’s eyes opened 
ir surprise. “Mr. Keefe and I are 
now on our way to the city to com- 
plete arrangements for forming our 
company. 

“We have some samples of the ore 
and also two bars made up from 
some of the ore we gathered.” 

Tredmore took out his handker- 
chief, and wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead. 
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“I am a Professor of Geology at 
the Adirondack University. This 
young man was one of my brightest 
pupils. During one of his vacation 
periods, while wandering in a seclu- 
ded valley out in one of our western 
states, he discovered traces of gold 
ore, and he brought them to me. 

“We tested them and found them 
to assay very highly. We made a 
trip out there secretly, and after some 
prospecting found the place rich in 
ore, rich in it, Mr. Benson!” 

He paused to allow the Squire to 
digest the significance of this infor- 
mation. 

“We secured options on the land, 
over a hundred acres of it, and now 
we have come East to form our com- 
pany.” 

The Professor in his earnestness 
had been leaning forward in his chair 
toward the Squire; now he leaned 
back. . 

“We got off our train at the last 
stop to get some lunch, and it pulled 
out and left us. Mr. Keefe, here, 
suggested walking the rest of the 
way, to view the scenery and get 
close to Nature, as it were, and that 
is why you find us here and without 
our baggage, which is on the train.” 

“Well, by Judy!” exclaimed the 
Squire in wonder. “Sounds jest like 
one o’ them dime novels, don’t it? 
Just fancy you boys comin’ by here 
and me meetin’ ye.” He stroked his 
beard gently as he considered this 
vagary of chance. “Things don’t 
happen around here much oftener ’n 
earthquakes or three legged colts. I 
swan!” He ended with a chuckle, 
“Don’t that beat all!” 

His simple amazement was touch- 
ing. The two men smiled. 

“Well, now say!” he exclaimed in 
sudden thoughtfulness. “You boys 
must be tired out. Why don’t ye 


stay here to-night, and then you'll be 
fresh for a start in the morning? 
It’s gettin’ late, anyway.” He paused 
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and looked inquiringly at them. 

The Professor hesitated politely 
for the fraction of a second. “Why, 
we shall be delighted to, Mr. Benson, 
and deeply grateful for your kind 
offer.” 

“That’s all right, Professor, when 
you get your mine to workin’, and 
buy you an automobile, you can come 
out here and gi’ me a ride.” The 
Squire chuckled happily as he arose 
from his chair. “I'll just tell Moth- 
er. Mother!” he called, “I’m goin’ 
to make these boys stay all night. 
They’re all tired out. Guess ye can 
fix ’em, can’t ye?” 

“I expect so,” replied Mother 
kindly. The Squire disappeared, and 
returned in a moment with a box 
of cigars. 

“TI don’t know whether these is the 
kind you boys been used to, but 
they’re good uns.” He offered the 
box. “They cost me ten cents apiece. 
I buy ’em,” he bit the end off one, 
“by mail.” 

After some difficulty he succeeded 
in freeing his mouth of the frag- 
ments and lit it. Then he seated 
himself, and through the blue haze 
of smoke the conversation drifted 
from one topic to another. 

“I got a boy out West some- 
wheres,” said the Squire, and the 
Professor observed a shade of sad- 
ness obscure the smile that habitually 
lit the honest old face. ‘What 
part was you in?” 

“Montana.” 

“Montana!” The Squire lifted 
his head quickly. ‘Why that’s where 
Jim was the last I heard from him. 
But, pshaw!” his head sank again. 
“I don’t suppose you ever met him. 
Pretty big place, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, indeed, a big place. It is a 
place to inspire a man. A place of 
magnificent distances.” The Profes- 
sor’s cigar swept a circle of smoke 
through the air as he waved his 
hand. “A place of majestic moun- 
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tains. One obtains a sense of his 
proportion to the universe out there, 
and it is a sobering one, Mr. Benson, 
a sobering one.” The Professor 
gazed dreamily at the smoke from 
his cigar. 

“My boy used to drink, I hope it’s 
helped him.” The smile had vanished 
from the Squire’s eyes, and he was 
slowly caressing his beard. 


“Was he in business, Mr. Ben-. 


son ?” 

“T don’t know what he’s doin’ out 
there: he‘wouldn’t stick at anything 
here. Used to like to putter around 
the farm, but he wouldn’t go to 
school. When he got older he took 
to drinkin’. We couldn’t do anything 
with him, and he finally run away.” 

He arose and went to the door 
softly, and listened for a minute, then 
he came back. 

“It’s all right. I didn’t want 
Mother to hear what we was sayin’. 
It'd upset her somethin’ dreadful. 
She was all wrapped up in that boy.” 

“The reason I ask is because there 
is a Jim Benson out there,” Keefe 
went on. “Owns a big ranch out 
there, the Four X. In fact, we 
stopped with him when we were 
prospecting.” 

Professor Tredmore broke in on 
Keefe sharply. 

“Keefe! It has just struck me! 
Observe Mr. Benson closely. Can’t 
you see it?” 

Keefe scrutinized the old man in- 
tently, then his eyes lit up. 

“Without a doubt!” he exclaimed 
excitedly. “What fools we were not 
to have noticed it when we heard 
the name.” 

“Mr. Benson, describe your son.’ 
The Professor was eager now. 

The Squire’s eyes opened wide, 
and he seemed a bit dazed for a 
minute, but he recovered himself. 

“Did ye—do you know Jim? Big 
fellow, six foot, blue eyes, brown 
hair, walks with a swing. He’s got 
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a big finger on his left hand, too, 
got it playin’ ball. Do you know 
him ?” 

“How old a man was your son?” 

“Let’s see, Jim was born in ’sev- 
enty-five. ‘Eighty-five, ‘ninety-five, 
*fourteen. That’s make him thirty- 
nine.” 

The Professor waved his hand 
toward Keefe in a gesture that said 
“T told you so.” 

“Mr. Benson, it’s the same man. 
Your son is alive and well and pros- 
perous. Furthermore, he is our 
friend and is interested with us in 
this mine.” 

The Squire sank back in his chair, 
and gazed out across the fields with 
vacant eyes. Visions of a little, 
brown-haired, rosy-cheeked boy rose 
before him, his romping and laugh- 
ing awaking echoes around the big 
old house. A gentle smile lit his face, 
and his head nodded slowly several 
times. 

“Boys, that’s good news ye brought 
me, good news.” He puffed slowly 
at his cigar. “Did Jim ever men- 
tion anything about his folks?” 

“He told me just before we left, 
that he hadn’t seen them for a long 
time, and that he was coming East 
this fall to visit them. Never men- 
tioned where you were,” Keefe told 
him. 

“Mr. Benson, something other 
than blind chance has brought about 
this meeting, sent us here to bear 
you a message of good cheer.” The 
Professor spoke reverently. 

“Most remarkable!” exclaimed 
Keefe. 

“It’s my luck, I guess,” said the 
Squire gratefully. “It’s always play- 
in’ me some pleasant trick. And so 
you boys know Jim. Is your mine 
on Jim’s land?” 

“No, it’s on the next ranch to his. 
When we went out there prospect- 
ing we were prepared to camp out: 
but we met your son and he insisted 
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on us staying with him. Wouldn’t 
accept a penny from us for it, either. 
He helped us out in a great many 
different ways, so when we struck it 
rich, we let him in on it. We con- 
sidered him one of our partners.” 

“Ts he married ?” 

“No.” 

“Tt’s fifteen years since Jim went 
away.” The Squire seemed to be 
talking to himself. “I knew he had 
the stuff in him. He was wild and 
headstrong, though. We parted bit- 
terly. I guess I was some to blame, 
too, though neither of us’d admit it. 
He wrote to me once after he’d been 
gone a year, and I never answered.” 
He sighed, and puffed contemplative- 
ly at his cigar. 

The smoke from the three cigars 
arose in fragrant clouds; for a time 
there was silence. It was broken by 
the Professor laughing softly. 

“I was just thinking what a sur- 
prise it would be for Jim, if we 
could take with us when we go out, 
something he had owned as a boy. 
Something he would recognize as his, 
and not have him know till then 
that we had met you.” 

The Squire smiled at the thought. 
“Say, it would s’prise him, wouldn’t 
it?” He looked again toward the 
door. “I'll hunt up something for 
ye before ye go back,” he said softly. 

He continued to ply them with 
questions about Jim: his little Jim. 
And he interlarded the questions 
with tales of Jim’s youthful esca- 
pades until darkness stole on them. 

After supper they retired to the 
“settin’ room,” and cigars were 
lighted again. The Professor pro- 
cured the little black leather bag he 
had been carrying, and opened it. 

“Did you ever see gold in the 
rough, Mr. Benson?” He laid sev- 
eral pieces of ore on the table, and 
also several nuggets of virgin gold. 
Beside these he laid two small bars 
of gold. 
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“No, I never did.” 

The Squire drew up his chair, and 
picking up the specimens examined 
them with interest. 

“The gold is just as we dug it 
from the earth. The virgin gold, 
too. We gathered enough of such 
pure gold to make these two bars, 
and we only had to burrow a little 
way into the side of the mountain to 
get this much.” 

“I want to know.” The Squire 
was hugely interested. “Just picked 
it right up, eh?” 

“Just picked it up, Mr. Benson, 
and there’s enough out there to make 
us all rich,” 

The Squire balanced the bars of 
gold, one in each hand. “Just picked 
it up,” he echoed absently. 

“You have treated us in a way 
that we don’t usually meet with, Mr. 
Benson,” went on Tredmore, “and 
we would like to show our apprecia- 
tion. Please accept whichever of 
the bars you like as a little remem- 
brance from us—and Jim.” . 

“Pshaw! you don’t mean ye want 
me to keep one of ’em?” 

“Exactly, Mr. Benson. There is 
plenty more out there, and we want 
you to keep it.” 

The Squire found it hard to speak, 
and his face became grave. He final- 
ly managed to stammer “Thank ye.” 

“I wonder if you’d care to come 
in with us, Mr. Benson? Wait a 
minute, let me explain’—as_ the 
Squire started to speak. “Jim is 
in with us, and we have enough cap- 
ital assured, it isn’t that. But it just 
occurred to me that this would be an 
added surprise to Jim to find that 
his father was a stockholder as well 
as himself.” The Professor’s slender 
fingers dexterously flicked the ash 
from his cigar. 

“We, of course, know how rich 
the mine is, and that it would make 
a certain, profitable investment. You 
do not. I shouldn’t think of asking 
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you to accept with only our endorse- 
ment. Read that.” 

The Squire took the letter that 
Tredmore handed him, and read. 


“My Dear TREDMORE: 

Your report on the property has been 
received, together with the samples of 
ore. 

The assayer’s report is highly satisfac- 
tory and I shall proceed with the form- 
ing of the company as you outlined. I 
shall place to your credit in whatever 
bank you name, whatever sum you wish 
to cover the initial operating expenses. 

Wishing you every success, I am 

Your friend, 
Joun D. VANDEROCK. 

“Vanderock?” exclaimed the 
Squire in surprise. 

“He is one of the trustees of the 
University, as well as a financier,” 
explained Tredmore. “He has done 
me the honor to extend me his 
friendship. I naturally turned to 
him as a shrewd business man when 
the matter of financing the work 
came up, and he has generously vol- 
unteered to steer us through, until 
we know our own way.” 

The Squire had placed one of the 
bars back on the table, the other he 
held, turning it over and over and 
examining it closely. 

“And my Jim’s in with ye. Well, 
well!” He smoked in thoughtful si- 
lence for a few minutes, all the time 
studying the bar of gold. Suddenly 
he made up his mind. 

“T’ll go ye,” he said. “And don’t 
say nothin’ to Jim until ye go back. 
How much a share are they?” 

“The stock will be issued at one 
hundred dollars a share. None of 
it will ever get on the market, of 
course, there will be too little of it, 
and it will be too valuable. That value 
is purely nominal, you'll find it will 
be worth ten times that later.” 

“Well, let’s see, I s’pose I could 
handle fifty shares.” 

Tredmore hesitated. “I’m afraid 
we couldn’t let you have that many, 
Mr. Benson. You see we are only 
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going to issue enough to cover our 
initial expenses.” He did some rapid 
mental calculations with head 
thrown back and narrowed eyes. 
“How about twenty-five?” 

“All right. I'll take what ye can 
spare.” 

The Squire suddenly developed a 
surprising flood of questions regard- 
ing mining in general, and this mine 
in particular, and they discussed de- 
tails until they finished their cigars. 

Later, when the Professor and 
Mr. Keefe had said their prayers and 
retired, Mr. Keefe said. 

“Let’s cut it, Willie. I hate to 
hang anything on the old gentleman. 
He’s a prince. And he thinks we 
know his Jim. Let him go, the 
world is full of suckers.” 

“Patrick, you’re young and your 
heart is too tender,” Tredmore as- 
serted. “You'll feel differently in 
the morning. Go to sleep.” 


II 


The Squire and Mrs. Benson had 
finished their supper. one evening, 
just five days later, and the Squire 
had lighted one of his ten cent cigars, 
and deposited himself in his favorite 
easy chair for a quiet half hour with 
his paper, when the exhaust of a 
motor was heard, and from the big 
touring car that drew up to the door, 
Professor Tredmore and Mr. Keefe 
sprang out and ran lightly up the 
steps. 

“Well, I declare!” The Squire’s 
voice rang out with hearty pleasure. 
“How are ye, boys? I was jest set- 
tin’ down for a smoke, won’t ye join 
me?” he went for his box of cigars. 

“IT was jest thinkin’ of you boys, 
ain’t that funny?” He passed the 
box, and they all lit cigars, stretched 
out, and began to talk. 

“Why don’t ye bring that. other 
gentleman in?” inquired the Squire. 

“He’s the chauffeur, he’ll stay with 
the machine,” explained Tredmore. 
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“Well, Squire, we have some good 
news. - The company is all formed. 
Everything is running smoothly, and 
we thought we’d run out to-night and 
bring you your certificates. We have 
got to attend a directors’ meeting 
later.” He handed the Squire a 
package. 

The Squire took the package, and 
opened it as a child would open a 
Christmas box. He gazed at the or- 
nately designed stock certificates in 
pleased silence, and then as he began 
to appreciate the extent of their gen- 
erosity, his face grew serious. 

“Well, now, boys, that’s pretty nice 
of you, I swan!” He stopped in 
grateful confusion. “I ain’t got that 
much money with me. I can let you 
have a thousand now, and give ye 
the rest later, would that do?” 

“My dear Squire,” Keefe raised 
his hand in protestation, “The mat- 
ter of money isn’t bothering us at all. 
Your word is good for the full 
amount if necessary.” He spoke 
earnestly, fervently. “I'll just give 
you a receipt for the thousand,” he 
hastened to add, “and it will be 
time enough to pay the balance when 
you are ready. And let me say”— 
his voice was vibrant with feeling 
—*“that we are very, very glad, in- 
deed”—he placed his hand affec- 
tionately on the Squire’s arm—“of 
the opportunity to let you in on 
this.” 

Pleasure at his good fortune, and 
gratitude for the boys’ kindness, were 
mingled in the expression on the 
Squire’s face. Their generosity had 
touched his old heart. 

“T just happened to get this in to- 
day, or I couldn’t ’a given ye any,” 
he said. 

He arose and went over to his lit- 
tle iron safe, and softly murmured 
to himself.the numbers of the com- 
bination as he turned the knob. He 
swung the door open, and counted 
some bills out of his cash drawer, 
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then he shut the door carefully and 
came back to his visitors. 

“Here’s nine hundreds, one fifty, 
two twenties, and a ten. Jest count 
them and see if I ain’t right, will you 
Professor ?” 

He handed the notes to Tredmore. 
The money passed through the nim- 
ble fingers rapidly, and he assured 
the Squire that it was indeed all 
right. 

“Here! gi’ me them bills a min- 
ute,” he began to roll them up. “I’m 
jest goin’ to put a ‘lastic on ’em for 
you cause I’m afraid you'll lose 
‘em.” He went over to his desk and 
fumbled around for an elastic, and 
the two men smiled at this evidence 
of rustic prudence. 

“There! Can’t be too careful 
about money.” He handed the neat 
little, elastic-tied roll to Tredmore. 
“You put them in the inside pocket 
of your vest, and you button it up 
tight,” he continued _ solicitously. 
Tredmore did so, smiling at the 
Squire’s caution. 

“So! that’s it. Now it’s all right. 
That’s the way I do, and I ain’t never 
lost a cent yet.” 

He brought from his pocket a 
worn jacknife. 

“And here’s somethin’ else—Jim’s 
knife.” A suspicious moisture 
rimmed the merry eyes as he gazed 
tenderly at the little keepsake. “I 
give it to him when he was ten years 
old—a little shaver so high. You'll 
give it to my boy, won’t ye?” his 
voice trembled slightly. “And tell 
him,” his voice broke, “Tell him,” 
he continued huskily, “everything’s 
forgiven and we're waitin’ for him 
here. Me—me and Mother.” 

The Professor took the knife, and 
clasped the Squire’s hand in both 
his own. 

“T will, Mr. Benson, I will,” he 
said earnestly. “And I know he'll be 
surprised and: delighted as well. Per- 
haps it will bring him home sooner.” 
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“T hope so, I hope so, boys,” said 
the Squire softly. 

“Well, well!” he continued, bright- 
ening up, as he pondered over the 
deal. “I told you boys I was lucky, 
didn’t I? And don’t this prove it? 
By Judy, it’s funny how lucky some 
folks is.” 

Professor Tredmore absently con- 
sulted his watch. “By George!” he 
exclaimed suddenly. 
forgetting about the directors’ meet- 
ing. We'd better be getting along, 
I think, Squire. By the way, would 
you consent to serve on our board 
of directors? It wiil help us to have 
a man of your character on the 
board.” 

“What! me a director? Well, I 
declare.” The kindly old face spread 
into a gratified smile. He consented. 
His meteoric rise in the world of 
business was dazzling. 

“T’m awfully sorry you got to go 
so soon, boys,” he said. 

Keefe and Tredmore each wrung 
the Squire’s hand warmly at parting. 
The old gentleman seemed like a 
father to them. Keefe cautioned him 
against catching cold in the cool night 
air, and the Squire bade them each 
a kindly good-bye, waving his hand 
to them as they sped swiftly away. 
Then he entered the house, the 
pleasant smile still glowing on his 
ruddy face, and took up his paper. 

“James! What are you chuckling 
about?” asked Mrs. Benson, as she 
rose and began preparations for re- 
tiring. 

The Squire had finished his paper, 
and was smilingly regarding his left 
hand, the third finger of which was 
swollen out of all proportion to its 
mates. 

“IT was just thinkin’ how lucky I 
am. The boys left me one o’ them 
gold bricks.” 

“Gold bricks!” 
Benson in horror. 

“Oh, this one is genuine, Mother,” 


exclaimed Mrs. 


“T came near ’ 
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chuckled the Squire. “I had it as- 
sayed in town. It’s worth two hun- 
dred dollars.” 

She picked up the lamp, and start- 
ed for the door. Mother never could 
understand money matters, and al- 
ways changed the subject when they 
were brought up for discussion. 

“Did you wind the clock, James?” _ 

“Not yet, jest goin’ to.” 

The Squire arose and opened the 
door of the tall grandfather’s clock, 
that had ticked off the seconds in the 
big house since before the Squire 
was born. His father had performed 
the nightly rite regularly, and when 
the old gentleman had passed on, he 
left this duty as a heritage which 
the Squire had as regularly and 
faithfully performed. 

He inserted the little old-fashioned 
crank and began to wind, and the 
sonorous vibrations of the ratchet 
drowned out the stately measured 
ticking until he slowed up and 
stopped. Then he placed the crank 
back in its little nook and gently 
closed the door. 

He joined Mother, who was wait- 
ing with the lamp, and the two—this 
gracefully mellowed, old couple— 
passed slowly up the stairs, while the 
old clock continued its never-ending 
measure of time, its resonant tick— 
tock—tick—tock booming out on the 
quiet room. 


Let us leave them now, and let us 
return later. The time is ten-thirty. 
Let us creep upstairs to the bedroom 
of the Squire, and let us enter softly 
lest we wake the inmates. 

On one side of the bed is seen the 
sweet face of Mother, calm in slum- 
ber under its snowy nightcap, and 
by her side the guileless face of the 
dear old Squire under its crown of 
snow white hair. The ever present 
shine on it reflecting the feeble rays 
from the lowered lamp; the short 
beard pointing heavenward; and 








ever and anon the cheeks swell out 
like a toy balloon, and then collapse 
with a gentle buzzing cadence, that 
breaks on the quiet of the night like 
the murmuring symphony of a bee. 
A picture of calm; of tranquillity ; of 
peace ineffable. 


At ten-thirty of that same evening, 
Professor Tredmore and Mr. Keefe 
were occupying the stateroom of car 
No. 7 on the Overland Express, 
speeding away for parts unknown at 
sixty miles an hour. 

Each was lolling indolently on his 
berth, and Tredmore was reading the 
pages of a current magazine. 

“T never hated a job before, but 
I certainly hated this one, Treddie. 
It was a shame to trim the dear old 
Squire.” Patsy’s tone was full of 
regret. 

“Yes,” assented Tredmore thought- 
fully. “It was too bad. But you 
can console yourself with the re- 
flection that it was all for the best. 
He was too simple: far, far too sim- 
ple. He was due to be taught that 
there are unscrupulous people in this 
world, as well as honest old simple- 
tons like himself, and experience my 
boy, is always expensive. 

“We operate, Patsy, so that the 
patient has at last the remem- 
brance of pleasant associations, and 
what matters the loss of a little filthy 
lucre? Our methods leave a pleas- 
ant taste in the mouth.” 

“The dear old man. And his boy 
Jim,” sighed Patsy. “I never would 
have the nerve—and I’ve plenty, 
Lord knows—to look him in the 
face again after the way he treated 
us.” 

“Tt’ll be just as well, my son, if 
you avoid looking him in the face 
again after the way we've treated 
him.” 
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“Well, it’s over, and he won't 
know it for a week, and I’m sorry, 
and while we’re on the subject you 
might as well divide the roll now.” 

“Willingly, Patsy, willingly.” 

Tredmore brought out the roll, 
snapped off the rubber band and 
tossed it to Patsy. 

“You can hang that on your watch 
chain to remember the Squire by.” 
Then he opened the roll. 

First came the ten dollar bill, then 
—then—what was this? Surely the 
Squire had made a mistake. Tred- 
more’s deft fingers shuffled the notes, 
and exposed to view a number of 
crisp green certificates. On the front 
of each was embossed the denomina- 
tion, and on the back the legend ran 
that for one hundred thousand of 
them, the Consolidated Cigar Stores 
Co. would be glad to send you one 
upright piano. Or, in case you didn’t 
play, there were a variety of other 
gifts, requiring each its meed of 
crisp, green certificates. 

The silence in stateroom No. 7 
was thick—very thick. 

Tredmore took from his pocket 
the little keepsake, which the Squire 
had given him with moist eyes and 
shaking voice—‘Jim’s knife,” and 
opening it he began to manicure his 
finger nails with gloomy delibera- 
tion. 

Suddenly he stopped and held the 
blade up to the light. 

“*Tim was born in 1875,’” he said 
presently. “‘And I give him this 
knife when he was ten years old,’” 
he went on, quoting the Squire. 
“*When he was a little shaver so 
high.’” He passed it over to Keefe. 
“Look at it.” 

And when Patsy held the knife to 
the light, he read the inscription on 
the blade: “Troy Cutlery Co., Pat. 
1907.” 
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BY LEONARD WOOD, JR. 


FL IDDEN away in the outskirts 
of the little town of Limon, 
Costa Rica, is a small, pink, wooden 
house with a green roof; and over 
its doorway hangs the sign, “Stuf- 
fings for Humans.” This is an in- 
elegant manner of telling one that 
the pink and green house is a res- 
taurant{’.Jamaican Jim is proud of 
the sign, almost as proud of it as he 
is of his food, which is the least ex- 
pensive to be had in town. Conse- 
quently, his customers are blacks like 
himself or white drifters of nearly 
every nationality, for these people 
have not bulging pocket-books. Far 
from it! 

It was seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing when Fred Owen entered Jamai- 
can Jim’s.. He was glad to see that 
the usual careless, noisy crowd had 
gone. There were only two Jamai- 
cans, a Chinaman and a white man 
by the name of Downs, who was 
busily guzzling coffee and jabbing a 
banana down his throat. 

“Good morning, Owen,” he said 
in a squeaky voice, and winked at the 
same time. 

Owen nodded, and asked as he sat 
down: “Why the wink?” 

“The boat’s in, sonny!” Downs 
exclaimed, springing to his feet and 
walking twice around his chair in 
glee. “I can smell ’em already. You 
know who I mean—those chicken 
hearted tourists! See, I left my 
shoes off. How do I look? Don't 
you think some kind woman will pity 
me?” 

Fred looked him over, and he felt 
that his old blue trousers, torn khaki 
shirt and dilapidated hat might excite 
sympathy from a fellow compatriot, 
but his little red nose, he feared, 
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would spoil it all. “You never can 
tell,” was his non-committal answer. 
“Five cents’ worth of coffee and 
bread, Jim.” 

“Well,” said Downs hurrying 
out, “here’s wishing you luck! Take 
a tip, try the fat ones—they’re soft- 
er!” 

Owen was left with a feeling of 
contempt for Downs and his sort. 
Then with a jolt he realized he was 
one of them himself, only he did not 
beg. A big, strong fellow like him 
would have excited contempt if he 
had tried such a thing. For nearly 
three years he had wandered about 
Central America, at first in search of 
work, which his lack of recommen- 
dations denied him, while of late he 
had just kept wandering about more 
or less aimlessly. He had kept him- 
self alive by doing odd jobs, such as 
loading and unloading bananas on 
and off ships, working on the rail- 
roads with a lot of negroes, and once 
he had even served in a revolution 
at five dollars a week. But these 
jobs were for the ignorant and am- 
bitionless. He had dreams of 
amounting to something and what 
was more he had a good perspective 
of himself. He wanted work which 
would get him somewhere. Owen 
had a high school education, an¢ 
when his mother had died, leaving 
him an orphan, he had come down 
to Central America, where he had 
expected to find work waiting for 
him. But how different he had 
found it! His money gave out and 
his clothes wore out, and now he 
was just like any other of the worth- 
less drifters who swarm the land. 
He could have worked his way back 
to the States, but he felt that he 
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would be worse off there. He had 
no trade. What he wanted was a 
position in the United Banana Com- 
pany as a time-keeper or banana- 
receiver. 

And this morning he was almost 
bubbling over with hope. Out on 
the Caliente plantation a number of 
Jamaican workmen and a time-keep- 
er had been dismissed. The reason 
for this, he had heard, was that the 
time-keeper took money from the 
workmen for letting them grow corn 
among the banana trees in a section 
of the outskirts of the plantation. 
The overseer had found it out and 
had discharged the -men as well as 
the time-keeper. Now was Owen’s 
chance to get a job with an outlook. 
Unfortunately he had only fifty-five 
cents in native money, and the fare, 
third class, to Caliente Junction was a 
calone and a half, nearly three times 
as much as he possessed. So the 
only thing for him to do would be to 
“hook” a ride. He would manage 
that all right. Or at least he felt 
that he ought to be able to by now. 
And if he missed this tiain he feared 
his job would be lost, because others 
in his fix had heard of the vacancy. 

When he finished his meal, it was 
half-past seven, and as the train did 
not leave until nine he strolled off 
toward the rear of the town to avoid 
the curious glances of the tourists, 
who.always looked him over as if he 
were one of the sights of the land. 
Fred leathed a tourist the way a dog 
does a cat. But when it drew around 
to half-past eight, he hurried down 
to the little station to look over the 
freight cars. 

He found the train a long one. 
Most of the cars were for cattle or 
passengers, but next to the rear car 
Owen found one filled with crates 
and boxes. It was already loaded, 
and in the doorway stood a lazy-look- 
ing Jamaican who wore a belt with 
a pistol attached to it. Evidently the 
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cargo was of exceptional value, for 
the armed Jamaican was there to 
guard it. At first Fred thought he 
had better fall into conversation with 
the negro and perhaps the latter 
would give him a ride. But on sec- 
ond thought Owen realized that the 
Jamaican would be afraid to trust 
him, The thing to do was to steal a 
ride. He would slip into the car, 
hide behind one of the boxes, and 
when the time came to get off he 
would trust to luck that he could slip 
off unnoticed or without a row. 

_ Owen loafed around in hope that 
the guard would leave the car for a 
moment and give him a chance to 
enter. But the time for the train to 
leave grew nearer and nearer and 
still the negro stood in the doorway 
dreamily looking at the great ex- 
panse of the Caribbean. Fred be- 
came restless and immediately began 
to rack his brain to find some means 
of getting rid of the guard, when he 
spied an attractive young negress 
selling fruit to some tourists in a 
passenger car a little way down the 
track. He noticed that her basket 
was nearly empty—about twenty 
cents’ worth of fruit remaining. Now 
that he had paid for his breakfast, 
he had fifty cents left. An idea oc- 
curred to him and he hurried over to 
her. He led her to the other side of 
the train, and there offered her more 
money—thirty cents—than she could 
make by selling her fruit, if she 
would lure the Jamaican from his. 
perch. At first she bluntly refused, 
but when Owen placed the thirty 
cents in her hand, she placed her 
basket of fruit in charge of a friend 
and promised to do her best as a 
siren. 

Fred walked leisurely along about 
fifteen feet in front of her, and when 
directly opposite the car he stopped 
to examine something off on the 
horizon. Presently he heard a thud 
of feet—the Jamaican’s as he 
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jumped down from the car—and a 
half a minute later as Owen scram- 
bled into the car, he noticed the 
fruit girl coily backing away from 
the guard. He found a safe place to 
hide and there settled down for a 
hot, three hours’ ride. How he was 
going to tell when he got to Caliente 
Junction, he did not know—but then 
that was a thing of the future. 

When the train started off, the Ja- 
maican climbed into the car swearing 
generously at the girl, and almost 
immediately stretched himself out to 
enjoy anap. At about every twenty 
minutes the train stopped at a sta- 
tion, and each time Owen feared 
that he would be discovered, for 
there was always some unloading or 
loading to be done. 

It was after a good two hours’ 
ride that the guard suddenly com- 
menced looking about the car for a 
box or something. Twice he passed 
over Owen without seeing him. 
Then, when Fred was almost com- 
pletely convinced of his security the 
negro spied him and with an ex- 
clamation of astonishment, leaped 
to the floor, pulling out his revolver. 
Owen stood up and tried to humor 
the man, who, now that his surprise 
was Over, was quite angry. 

“White man,” he said decisively, 
“you jump out o’ this here car o’ | 
shoot—no jokin’ !” 

“Oh, you'll let me wait till the next 
station, won’t you?” Fred pleaded. 

“I is through talkin’!” 

And Fred Owen, realizing that 
discretion is the better part of valor, 
jumped. 

He landed safely, though he went 
rolling down a slight incline into 
some banana trees. By the time he 
regained his feet the train had dis- 
appeared around a bend. He looked 
rather bitterly at his old friends the 
tracks, which were all shimmery with 
heat. Then rather reluctantly he 
trudged along. And after half an 
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hour’s hike, he came to the end of 
the section of banana land, where 
he stopped to eat several bananas— 
his noonday meal. 

Early that afternoon he reached 
a place called Campo. Simultane- 
ously a thunder storm bucketed forth 
its water in true tropical fashion. 
Campo consisted of a little wooden, 
whitewashed station, a Chinese store 
and an array of Jamaican shacks. In 
one of these he found shelter by of- 
fering to spend five of his remain- 
ing twenty cents for a cup of cof- 
fee. Most tropical storms go as sud- 
denly as they come, but this one lin- 
gered all of the afternoon, and the 
fat old negress, at whose shack 
Owen was stopping, was too kind 
hearted to send him out during the 
downpour. He was even permitted 
to spend that night on her porch. 
But early the following morning he 
started out for Caliente Junction, 
which was but eleven miles up the 
railroad. 

When Fred finally reached the 
junction, which resembled Campo, 
he noticed a group of Jamaicans 
standing about on the station plat- 
form in a very forlorn manner. Just 
at that moment an engine drawing 
two passenger cars came clattering 
from out of the labyrinth of banana 
trees. All the negroes rushed to the 
edge of the platform and craned 
their necks after the departing train. 
Owen wondered what was the mat- 
ter, but asked: 

“This track behind the station, it 
leads to the Caliente Plantation ?” 

“Yes, sah,” answered one of the 
negroes, “but there ain’t no more 
plantation house, o’ people livin’ 
there.” 

“What ?” 

“Last night,” continued the same 
Jamaican, “some men—about twelve, 
I s’pose—who had been discharged, 
attacked the two houses; an’ believe 
me there ain’t much left of ’em! The 
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houses got a-fire, an’ a bunch was 
hurt. That train that jest went by, 
it was takin’ ’em all into the hospi- 
tal at Limon.” 

That was bad news for poor Fred 
in more than one way! Here he 
was, stranded in the center of Ban- 
ana Land with but fifteen cents in 
his pocket, and no prospect of a job. 
What was there for him to do now? 
Surely not to go back to Limén; 
there was nothing there for him. He 
felt that he must keep going. There 
were other plantations along the rail- 
road. Perhaps he might chance up- 
on just the kind of vacancy he want- 
ed to fill. In fact, just now he was 
willing to accept any work which 
would net him a few dollars. So 
drearily he started on his journey 
again, lying off for four hours at a 
river to bathe, wash his clothes and 
give them time to dry. 

It was late that afternoon when 
Owen came upon a trail leading off 
from the railroad into a dense, tropi- 
cal forest. The trail looked as if it 
received constant use. It looked 
tempting, and while he was trying to 
make up his mind whether to follow 
it or not, he noticed in among the 
banana trees on the other side of the 
track a motor-run handcar, about the 
most popular vehicle in Banana 
Land, due to the scarcity of roads. 
It was usually the case that only 
white men owned them down here, 
so Fred started out along the trail 
rather eagerly. It led in and around 
the bases of huge trees, to which 
clung vines and orchids. Suddenly 
the trail came to a steep precipice, 
overlooking a gorgeous, verdant val- 
ley, through which ran a river. A 
cluster of huts with thatched roofs 
could be made out near the foot of 
the cliff, and Fred decided to fol- 
low the trail until he reached them. 

He came out upon the cleared 
space in front of the shacks and 
found all the inhabitants gathered 
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together. They were Jamaican ne- 
groes, about two score in all, men, 
women and children, who eyed him 
in silence, while their inevitable curs 
skulked behind them and yapped at 
Owen as he approached. Every one 
was dirty and obviously unfriendly, 
but Owen nodded in a friendly way. 
One of the men called gruffly: 

“Say, you white, what the hell do 
you want?” 

“T’d like to buy a little food. I’ve 
been walking all day and am tired,” 
he explained. He sensed that he 
wasn’t wanted, so he feigned great 
fatigue. 

“Some bum!” muttered a giant ne- 
gro. “He ain’t no good, an’ don’t 
count.” The others seemed relieved 
by this verdict. 

“Got some money to pay for 
food?” asked a woman. 

“A little,’ answered Owen, where- 
upon she led the way into a shack 
next to a large one at the end of the 
row. 

He had no sooner seated himself 
than the big negro, who seemed to 
be the boss of the place, entered and 
suggested his going into a hut fur- 
ther down the row. He gave no rea- 
son and this puzzled Fred and an- 
gered the woman. And just as he 
was stepping out of the door, he 
heard a groan from the big shack 
on the right. It was barely more 
than a sigh, but it seemed to offer an 
explanation of the negro’s desire to 
get him into another hut. 

While he sipped his coffee and ate 
some fried bananas, he thought of 
what had happened at Caliente the 
night before, and immediately his 
suspicions were aroused. Several of 
the men wandering about seemed 
new to the place. And Owen felt 
sure that the motor which he had 
seen among the banana trees did not 
belong to these poor people. But, 
he wondered, if they were fugitives 
or bandits, why did they let him stay 
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among them? And his only expla- 
nation was that they probably con- 
sidered- him one of the white bums 
who pop up everywhere. He de- 
cided that he was going to find out 
who was in that last shack. 

His supper over, he built a little 
fire—the smoke of which was to 
keep away the mosquitoes—and with 
several old sacks for a mattress, he 
lay down to wait till the village be- 
came quieted by sleep. His camp 
was about a dozen yards to the rear 
of the village, and at midnight, when 
the latter place was in silence, he 
extinguished his fire and crept over 
to the big hut. 

In its rear there was a tiny win- 
dow, which was covered with a piece 
of mosquito netting. But this open- 
ing was so high up that he couldn’t 
look into it, so he crept around to the 
front of the house, where dozed a 
negro with a rifle across his knees. 
An aroma of whisky arose from him 


and Fred guessed the reason for the 
shouts and laughter which had come 
from one of the huts earlier in the 


night. From within the shack came 
the sound of loud snoring. And 
while Owen stood there planning, 
there suddenly appeared in the door- 
way lighted somewhat by a flickering 
fire a girl—a young white woman. 
It would be hard to say which was 
the more startled, Fred or she. She 
was dressed in a nightgown, which 
was partly covered by a thin little 
kimono, and her blonde hair hung 
down her back. 

He motioned to her to be careful. 
She looked pleadingly at him; then 
Fred marked that she noticed his 
wretched clothes and seemed a bit 
doubtful of him. He beckoned to 
her, whereupon they both looked at 
the sleeping negro and realized that 
she would run a great risk of awak- 
ening the negro if she tried to es- 
cape, for the Jamaican had stirred 
once to brush away a mosquito. But 
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Owen knew that if they waited for 
a better time for the girl to escape, 
she might be carried off in the mean- 
while to some other place. Now was 
the time. He grabbed the rifle from 
the sleeper and brought it down on 
the awakening negro’s head, knock- 
ing him senseless. The girl rushed 
out, and at the same moment the 
snoring within the shack ceased. 
They didn’t wait to hear what hap- 
pened, but, as she was barefoot, Fred 
picked her up and dashed off as 
quietly as he could. 

Almost immediately they heard 
voices, then calls, then the noise of 
excitement behind them. 

“Do you know anything about the 
country around here?” asked Owen, 
as he kicked his way through the 
tropical underbrush. 

“No,” she whispered, “they 
brought me here just this afternoon. 
I was at Caliente—arrived there with 
my father the day of the attack. I 
had just gone to bed when it all 
happened. It was terrible!” 

There was only a half moon in 
the heavens, and its weak light bare- 
ly penetrated into the jungle. The 
darkness made traveling all the 
harder. He had to stop often to 
rest and to listen. The Jamaicans 
shouted to one another as they tried 
to find the fugitives’ trail. Owen 
rather enjoyed the excitement. of it 
all. He had had exciting adven- 
tures before, but never had he res- 
cued a strange young lady dressed 
in a nightgown and a pink silk ki- 
mono from a Jamaican’s hut. He 
struggled along in what seemed to 
the best of his judgment to be the 
direction of the other side of the 
precipice from which he had come 
down. He didn’t dare risk the trail. 
He wanted to get to that motor-car, 
for in that they could quickly get 
away from their pursuers. Unfor- 
tunately, for safety’s sake, he had to 
reach it by a roundabout way. 
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Finally, after nearly two hours of 
fatiguing work, he came to the foot 
of the slope, where, exhausted, he lay 
down to rest, while she fanned him 
with a palm leaf. The Jamaicans 
were heard beating the brush around 
the village, so for a few minutes at 
least they did not have to fear the 
bandits. 

“My name’s Owen—Fred Owen,” 
he volunteered. Z 

“And mine is Ione Andrews,” she 
said. “I come from New York, and 
have never been in this part of the 
world before. And I don’t like it a 
bit!” 

“Were you trying to escape when 
I saw you in the doorway?” Fred 
asked. 

“Yes, I was about to run away. I 
knew if I could reach the railroad, 
all I should have to do would be to 
follow the tracks, and sooner or 
later I’d get somewhere.” She 
paused a moment, then continued: 
“That shack was all full of yellow 


and black spiders and other bugs. - 
And the old woman who was in 
charge of me was frightfully intoxi- 
cated, as was the man at the door, 


only not nearly so much. I stole 
the woman’s knife and cut the ropes 
around my ankles. They didn’t bind 
my hands, or I never could have un- 
done—oh, dear, listen!” 

From about fifty yards away came 
the sound of someone hurrying 
through the bush. Owen sprang to 
his feet, picked her up and started up 
the slope. The man behind then 
yelled, and negroes from other parts 
of the jungle answered. The Jamai- 
cans had evidently changed their tac- 
tics to more quiet ones, and had 
gained on them. When the fugitives 
were nearing the top of the slope, 
they heard voices along the precipice. 
It seemed that the negroes were try- 
ing to surround them. Upon reach- 
ing the top, Fred had to stop a mo- 
ment to rest. They hid in some bush- 
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es, and the negro who had been close 


on their trail passed right by them. 
When the Jamaican had disappeared, 
they started once more in the direc- 


* tion—as well as Owen could remem- 


ber it—of the motor-car. But when 
nearing the track, they were startled 
to hear the faraway throbbing of an 
engine. 

“Listen,” exclaimed Fred, “they 
have got the motor!” 
“Oh, how dreadful! 
we do?” queried Ione. 

“Ten to one it’s the Jamaicans,” 
said he, “no one else would be rid- 
ing around in a motor-car at this 
early hour of the morning. We've 
got to get that car!” Whereupon they 
hastened a few yards further to the 
tracks. And the first thing Owen 
did was to throw a dead limb of a 
tree across the rails. 

“But what if it isn’t the Jamai- 
cans? And mightn’t they kill you?” 
asked Miss Andrews. 

“We'll have to keep still and listen 
to hear their voices,” he instructed. 
“I shall yell like a Jamaican, and if 
the men in the car answer in the 
manner in which they have been 
screaming to each other, we'll leave 
the log on the tracks. The car can’t 
hold any more than four or five. 
When they are thrown out, they’ll 
either be stunned for the moment or 
disabled, and that’ll be my cue to act 
quickly with that club lying there. 
Then I'll get one or two of their 
pistols and cover them. It’s taking a 
chance of messing matters, but if we 
don’t get away from this neighbor- 
hood soon, we'll be caught. Sh!” 

The motor -drew nearer and near- 
er. Fred and Ione held their breath. 
A burst of harsh laughter was heard. 
Then Owen yelled loudly : 

“Seen ’em yet?” 

Silence followed during which the 
car almost reached the branch, and 
Fred was about to pull it off the 
tracks when some one shouted : 


What shall 
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“Nothing doing!” 

A moment later the motor hit the 
log, balked, shot over it and landing 
off the track with an awful whir of 
its engines capsized. A little scream 
from Ione and oaths from two men 
who went hurtling in among the trees 
followed. 

“Fred,” she exclaimed in a fright- 
ened voice, “look!” 

In her hand she held a revolver, 
which, when the car upset, had drop- 
ped at her feet. Owen seized it 
eagerly, and pointing it at the men, 
who were scrambling to their feet, he 
ordered : 

“Quiet! I’ve got you both covered! 
Who are you?” And at that moment 
both he and Miss Andrews saw that 
one of the men was white. 

“We're after you!” snapped the 
white man, and addressing Owen, 
“You kidnapped Miss Andrews.” 

“Oh,” said Fred, jumping at a con- 
clusion, “so you’re the time-keeper 
they fired from Caliente, and you are 


trying to pretend that I am you, in 
order to win Miss Andrews over.” 


“See here!” he exclaimed. “My 
name’s Brown. I am one of the 
United Banana Company’s secret 
service men down here, and you can 
do what you like with me, but just 
remember that you'll get it all the 
worse in the end. Hand over that 
revolver !” 

“Why did you answer ‘nothing do- 
ing’ a few minutes ago?” shrewdly 
asked Ione. “And where is your 
badge ?” 

“T thought that he was a member 
of my party which is out looking for 
you, miss,” said Brown. “We don’t 
need badges down here: we usually 
deal with niggers, and a white man’s 
word goes with them. But all I can 
say is that you had better believe me. 
You'll never regret it!” 

“Miss Andrews,” asked Fred, “if 
I were what he is trying to make me 
out to be, do you think I would have 
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chosen a jungle to carry out a fake 
rescue in? And—” 

_“I believe you,” interrupted Miss 
Andrews assuringly. 

Just then a Jamaican was heard 
calling not very far off, and Owen 
commanded: “Brown, you and your 
men put that car back on the tracks 
: But hey, you black, put 
that pistol on the ground!” 

The negro obeyed and Miss An- 
drews picked it up and gave it to 
Fred. With the two revolvers 
pointing at them, the men worked 
hurriedly. When they were through, 
Owen requested of lone: 

“Will you please open that tool 
chest in the rear of the car, and take 
out the rest of that rope, the end of 
which is sticking out from under the 
cover ?” 

Miss Andrews did as he asked. 
Then at his further request she cut 
the rope in two and bound each one. 
Whereupon Fred lay Brown at the 
foot of the front seat—the motor 


-was a double seated one—and the 


Jamaican at the foot of the second 
one. All the while Brown protested 
vigorously. And just as soon as the 
prisoners were securely tied into the 
car, Ione and Fred sprang into the 
front seat and started the car off 
at a good rate for Limon. - 

But a few minutes later, just as 
they were turning a bend, several 
Jamaicans ran out on the track and 
fired over the fugitives’ heads. 
Fred, pointing his revolver at 
Brown, yelled: “It’s all right! 
They’re down the track a way.” 
And the negroes let the car pass. 

“I suppose you think that the Ja- 
maicans thought it was I who called 
out ?” questioned Brown. 

“Of course,” said Ione. 

“Just wait—” and his voice died 
away into a disgusted grunt. 

It being early in the morning the 
tracks were clear, and only once, 
when a few miles outside of Limén, 
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did they have to derail the motor to 
let a fruit train pass. They reached 
Limon at eight o’clock and by that 
time the whole town was up and do- 
ing. The Consul happened to be at 
the station upon their arrival, and 
when he saw Miss Andrews he 
rushed up to her eagerly, at the same 
time calling to Mr. Andrews, who 
came limping out from within the 
station. 

“Tone! Ione!” exclaimed the lat- 
ter, as his daughter, who had on 
Fred’s coat over her kimono, rushed 
into his arms. 

“Mr. Reynolds,” said Brown to the 
Consul, “this fool—Mr. Owen—amis- 
took me for Bindless, that time- 
keeper at-Caliente, who—” 

“Why, it’s you—Brown!” ex- 
claimed the Consul, who had barely 
noticed him. “What—” then he 


burst forth into laughter. 

“And, father,” said Ione, bringing 
her parent over to Fred, who stood 
awkwardly looking on, “this is Mr. 


Owen who rescued me, and caught 
that awful Mr. Brown!” 

The two men shook hands, Owen 
receiving the warm thanks of Mr. 
Andrews. While the Consul, who 
had overheard Ione’s ‘awful Mr. 
Brown,’ laughed again and cut the 
prisoner’s bonds. 

“Look!” exclaimed Miss Andrews. 
“He’s free!” 

“Well,” said Brown coming up to 
Owen, “you see I’m no crook after 
all. My story was straight, but of 
course you would have been a fool 
to have believed it under the circum- 
stances you were in.” 

And as they both shook hands, 
Owen’s eye fell upon a big sign 
posted upon the station: 


$1,000 DOLLARS REWARD! 


For the Rescue of Miss Ione 
Andrews. 


Owen did not read the rest: it 
was too good to last before his eyes, 
which had seen so much bad luck of 
late. 

That evening just before the 
steamer left for the States, Owen 
was on board to say good-bye to 
Ione and her father. 

“You see,” she was saying, when 
the half hour gong rang, “Dad has 
big interests in the Company, and 
won't you please let him give you a 
position down here?” 

For a minute Fred Owen did not 
answer. For years he had wanted a 
good position like the one offered 
him, and he was surprised at him- 
self for hesitating to accept it. He 
had wanted to settle down and 
“make good”; but now—well, he 
thought of his thousand dollars re- 
ward money. These thousand dollars 
could take him far. He could go to 
South America and to the Orient. 
The Orient! Something—perhaps it 
was the wanderlust—whispered into 
his ear that he was still quite young, 
and that there were plenty of years to 
come during which he could work. 
His heart beat faster at the thought 
of other lands—lands where he had 
never been! But here was his chance 
to settle down, should he take it? He 
was trying to answer this question, 
when the girl said: 

“If you don’t want to—to get to 
work right away, why Dad, I know, 
will see that you get work with the 
Company any time in the future—” 

“Thanks!” he interrupted, reaching 
a decision. “I'll wait then until some 
time in the future. You don’t know 
how I appreciate your offer!” 

“But in the meanwhile?” Ione 
asked. 

“Oh,” he smiled, looking away at 
the horizon, “in the meanwhile I 
shall just go—keep going.” 

“How strange,” murmured the girl. 








EDITORIAL CONFIDENCES 


hemes Lippincort’s originated 
the idea of running a complete 
novel in each number, the novelty— 
if we may be permitted the use of 
the word in this connection—ap- 
pealed to everyone. Now that sev- 
eral other magazines are following 
suit, the idea, as such, has lost its 
piquancy. 

In editing the new LipPINcoTT’s 
it has been our purpose to give its 
readers the best stories obtainable 
first and always. If the complete 
short novel—the novelette—comes 
up to this standard, its use is quite 
justified. If, on the other hand, a 


better and more interesting story 
that is too long to be published in 
one issue is secured, are not the best 
interests of the readers served by 
publishing such a story serially? We 


leave it to you. 


go 


We are sending out a direct in- 
quiry card with a paid reply at- 
tached asking subscribers’ prefer- 
ences. If you do not receive one of 
these we should be grateful for your 
opinion. A few readers have al- 
ready written in, some congratu- 
lating us on the serial now running, 
and a few protesting against the in- 
novation. These few straws indi- 
cate gusts rather than the general 
direction of the wind. We must 
wait until we know definitely from 
which quarter it is blowing before 
we can trim our sails. 


g 


We may be pardoned for quoting 
parts of a letter just received from 
a professor in the school of journal- 
ism in one of New York’s large 
universities. 


“Nothing,” he writes, “interests 
me so much as the difficult problems 
of magazine making and editing. 
Now and then men come to me with 
magazines to be made over. I have 
been through the mill a number of 
times. In this connection it occurs 
to me that I owe you an acknowledg- 
ment. Time and again I have ob- 
tained valuable hints and suggestions 
from your magazine editing stand- 
are 
“With Lipprncort’s I feel that 
you are working through to some- 
thing mighty worth-while. What an 
inspiring opportunity you have! 
LipPINcott’s MAGAZINE is an Amer- 
ican institution. If we are to keep 
our literature in its proper relation 
to American life, we must maintain 
such periodicals as LiIpPiNcott’s, 
Harper's, The Century, The Atlan- 
tic, and Scribner’s—maintain them, 
not as a duty, but as an opportunity 
—a durable satisfaction.” 


go 


Should the new slogan “Made in 
U.S.A.” be stamped on all litera- 
ture? Patriotism answers yes, but 
with a weak voice. Common sense 
answers no emphatically. Litera- 
ture, like religion, is in its best form 
cosmopolitan—it is truth and the 
competition offered by imported 
truth can never be said to discourage 
home industry in this direction. No 
American magazine would have re- 
jected a Shakespeare sonnet because 
it was “too English,” nor would an 
English publisher refuse to consider 
a Hawthorne novel on account of 
its being “too American.” So Lip- 
PINCOTT material will be judged on 
quality and not nationality. 

—TuHeE Epiror. 
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HE greatest amount of paid-for life 
insurance ever secured in a single year 
by any company in the world— 


$518,963,821 


was obtained during 1914 at the lowest 
expense-rate in its history by 


'The Prudential 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Payments to policyholders were larger than 
ever before, $39,273,810.05 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


- Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, Presidext 


Home Orrice, NEWARK, New JERSEY 





Everybody is invited to visit the 
Prudential Exhibit on Life Insur- 
ance and Public Welfare, Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Francisco. 
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OPEN MINDED 
Judge: Guilty or not guilty? 
Pat: How th’ divil can Oi tell un- 
til Oi hear th’ ividence.—Pennsyl- 
vania Punch Bowl. 


THE FABLE OF THE UNWISE MAN 

The following fable, which is 
probably of Turkish origin, is not 
without a touch of truth: As a 
woman was walking, a man looked 
at and followed her. 

“Why,” said she, “do you follow 
me?” 

“Because,” he replied, 
fallen in love with you.” 

“Why so? My sister, who is 
coming after me, is much hand- 
somer than I am. Go and make 
love to her.” 

The man turned back and saw a 
woman with an ugly face, and being 
greatly displeased, returned and 
said: “Why should you tell me a 
falsehood ?” 

The woman answered: “Neither 
did you tell the truth; for if you 
were in love with me, why did you 
look back for another woman ?”— 
Pathfinder. 


HANDICAPPED 

With but three minutes to catch 
his train, the traveling salesman in- 
quired of the street-car conductor, 
“Can’t you go faster than this?” 

“Yes,” the bell-ringer replied, “but 
I have to stay with my car.”— 
Harper's Magazine. 


“T have 


INCONSISTENT 
“Then you don’t think I practice 
what I preach, eh?” queried the min- 
ister, in talking with one of the dea- 
cons at a meeting. 


ide ) ne iy 
A r Din 2 


“No, sir; I don’t,” replied the 
deacon. “You've been preachin’ on 
the subject of resignation for two 
years, an’ ye haven’t resigned yet.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


SOLICITUDE REWARDED 


Lady Bountiful (to dry-goods 
clerk): Have you any nice warm 
underclothing ? 

New Assistant: Oh yes, 
thank you.—London Opinion. 


miss, 


SHAME On Unc eE! 
Bobby: My uncle Sam_ keeps 
squabs. Do you know what squabs 
are? 
Tommy: Yes, I do. It’s what the 
Injuns call their wives——Boston 
Transcript. 


He Knew 


“Do you know where the little 
boys go who don’t put their Sunday 
School money in the ‘plate ?” 

“Yes’m—to the movies.”—Will- 
iams’ Purple Cow. 


Consotinc HER 


Fond Mother (proudly}: An’ do 
ye no think ’e looks like ’is father? 

Sympathetic Neighbor (cheerful- 
ly): An niver ye mind thot, Mrs. 
McCarty, so long as ’e’s ’ealthy.— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


INFIELD 


“I want a book for a high-school 
boy.” 

“How about Fielding?” 

“T dunno. Got anything on base- 
running?” — Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 
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t for Old Hampshire 

Bond if you will have a letter 

written on one of the sheets we 

will gladly send you. Fold and 

unfold it and place it on your desk 

with ten other letters received in 

your mail, not on Old Hampshire 

a simple test but it should prove 

to you what kind of an impression you would like to 
have your letters make on your correspondents. 


ld Hampshire Biond 


@ If you are buying cheap paper now, Old Hampshire Bond 
will increase the cost of your letters, at the most, 2%. (Re- 
member that, after all, the paper is only a very small part of 
the cost of a typewritten letter.) @ Is it not worth, say, 1/10 
of acent per letter to have every letter you send to your 
clients or customers a credit to your business? 

@ If you are a buyer of business stationery, we would like to extend to you 
the privileges of our Service t, Simply write us using your 
t letterhead and ask for our “Service Helps” and we will send 
eci-thene tp tine Mediiies of intent tb yoo Ghaliet Sun ont Id 
Hampshire Bond or not. Or a simple request will bring the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book of Specimens—a book assembled bound up to 

interest business men. 


‘HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPAN 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


THE ONLY PAPER MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
MAKING BOND PAPER EXCLUSIVELY 
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A SENSE OF HUMOR 


Wuy He Hapn’t 


“Why is it,” asked the poet’s 
wife’s neighbor, “that your husband 
never dedicates any of his books to 
you? Nearly every poet who has 
a wife dedicates at least one book 
to her.” 

“Dear me! I’m glad you called 
my attention to it. I must look at 
his books some time, and if what you 
' say is true I shall never forgive him.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


CausE For AMUSEMENT 


“Now, Silas,” said the speaker, “I 
want you to be present when I de- 
liver this speech.” 

“Yassuh.” 

“T want you to start the laughter 
and applause. Every time I take a 
drink of water, you applaud; and 
every time I wipe my forehead with 
my handkerchief, you laugh.” 

“You better switch dem signals, 
boss. It’s a heap mo’ liable to make 


me laugh to see you standin’ up dar 
deliberately takin’ a drink o’ water.” 
—Washington Star. 


ARE WE CoMING TO THIS? 


Two nurse-maids were wheeling 
their infant charges in the park when 
one asked the other: 

“Are you going to the dance to- 
morrow afternoon?” 

“T am afraid not.” 

“What!” exclaimed the other. 
“And you so fond of dancing!” 

“T’d love to go,” explained the con- 
scientious maid, “but to tell you the 
truth, I am afraid to leave the baby 
with its mother.”—Harper’s. 


WIsE PRECAUTION 


“What are you cutting out of the 
paper ?” 

“An item about a California man 
securing a divorce because his wife 
went through his pockets.” 

“What are you going to do with 
it?” 


“Put it in my pocket.”—Every- 
body's Magazine. 


REAL DripLoMAcy 


Mrs, Exe: That last cook I had 
was awful; I’m glad she’s gone. 

Mrs. Wye: Did you discharge 
her? 

Mrs. Exe: No; I wished to avoid 
a scene. What I did was to flatter 
her so about her cooking that she 
thought she was underpaid and left. 


Dear! Dear! THESE WOMEN 


“The doctor told me I ought to 
get something for my stomach.” 

“So? And did you follow his ad- 
vice ?” 

“Yes; I went right out and bought 
myself a silk sash.”—Puck. 


Goop EFFECTs OF THE WAR 


_“My Dear Nephew :—I have_been 
so busy knitting scarves, etc., for our 
brave soldiers, you’ll be disappointed 
to hear that I’ve not had time to knit 
you ties and waistcoat as promised, 
so am sending you check instead.— 
Your Loving Aunt.”—London Opin- 
ion. 


INSULTED 


Flatirons, Ma’am? 
We live 


Salesman: 
Bride: Certainly not! 
in a private house. 


TAKING THE HINT 


Judge (discharging prisoner): 
And in the future see that you keep 
out of bad company. 

Prisoner: Thank you, your hon- 
or. You won’t see me here again. 
—New York Evening Sun. 


NATURAL ERROR 


Waiter (in German restaurant) : 
Wasser? 

American Girl (flustrated): No, 
Wellesley.—Jack o’ Lantern. 
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Tired Nerves 


a Symptom—NOT a Disease 


“Neurasthenia,” says Dr. John Harvey Kel- 
log. ee of the See Creek Sani- 
disease—and 
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tirely satisfied, the book may returned for 
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(iticura Shavins 
Is Upodate 








Prepare razor. Dip brush in hot 
water and rub on Cuticura Soap 
(see cut). Then make lather on 
face and rub in for a moment with 
fingers. Make a second lathering 
and shave. Rub bit of Cuticura 
Ointment over shaven parts (and 
on scalp if any dandruff or itch- 
ing) and wash all off with Cuti- 
cura Soap and hot water, sham- 
pooing same time. One soap for 
all—shaving, shampooing, bath- 
ing and toilet. It’s velvet for 
sensitive skins and preventive. 
No slimy mug. No germs. No 
waste of time or money. 


%« SAMPLES FREE '% 


sample of each with 32-page Skin Book: 

& Sons, 27, Charterhouse 8q., 

Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; 

Town; Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta 
bay: Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, 
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A SENSE OF HUMOR 


Reason ENouGH 

Harold: What are you picking on 
me for? I didn’t do anything! 

Mickey: Ye don’t have t’. do nuth- 
in’. It’s yer looks that gits me goat. 
—Judge. 

Too Mucu 

Mrs. Methusaleh sighed wearily. 

“That’s the 413th cook that has 
left us in the last 600 years,” she 
protested. “This servant question 
is getting on my nerves.”—Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. 


DEDUCTION 

“Now, Dorothy,” said the teacher 
to a small pupil, “can you tell me 
what a panther is?” 

“Yeth, ma’am,” lisped Dorothy. 
“A panther ith a man that makths 
panths.”—Chicago News. 

CHANGE EXPECTED 

Millionaire: A fit husband for 
my daughter? Why, in the first 
place, she is half a head taller than 
you. 

. Suitor: Well, sir; I don’t expect 
to be so short after I am married.— 
Sydney Bulletin. 


Osvious 


Dennis: Good mornin’, Mrs. Mur- 
phy, an’ is Pat at home, sure? 

Mrs. Murphy: Sure, where are 
your eyes, Dennis Dinny? Isn't 
that his shirt forninst ye hangin’ on 
the loine !—Sydney Bulletin. 


RoMANTIC Frpo 


Some men at the club were tell- 
ing dog stories after a day’s shoot- 
ing. After some time, when the 
tales had got very “tall,” one little 
man, who had been quite silent, 
said: 

“IT have a dog that makes all 
yours seem fools. I generally feed 
him myself after dinner, but the 
other day a friend dropped in and 
the poor animal slipped my mind. 


After the-meal we went into the 
garden. The dog scratched up a 
flower and laid it at my feet, with 
the most yearning look in his eyes— 
it was a forget-me-not.” 

Nobody told any more dog sto- 
ries that evening.—Tit-Bits. 


AMONG THE MISSING 


Old Lady (to wounded officer) : 
Oh, sir, do you ’appen to ’ave ’eard 
if any of your men at the front ’as 
found a pair of spectacles wot I left 
in a 16 ’bus in the Edgware Road? 
—Punch. 


’ORRIBLE 


Wouldn’t it be an awful thing if 
British aviators were to fly over 
Berlin and drop their h’s on the de- 
fenseless population ?—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


AWKWARD 


“Why.are children so much worse 
than they used to be?” 

“I attribute it to improved ideas 
in building.” 

“How so?” 

“Shingles are scarce, and you 
can’t spank a boy with a tin roof.— 
Life. 

A Forcotren Custom 


Uncle Ezra: Eph Hoskins must 
have had some time down in New 
York. 

Uncle Eben: Yep. Reckon he 
traveled a mighty swift pace. Eph’s 
wife said that when Eph got back 
and went into his room he looked 
at the bed, kicked it, and said, 
“What’s that darn thing for?”’— 
Judge. 


His AFFLICTION 


A teacher had told a class of ju- 
venile pupils that Milton, the poet, 
was blind. The next day she asked 
if any of them could remember 
what Milton’s great affliction was. 
“Yes’m,” replied one little fellow; 
“he was a poet.”—Argonaut. 
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eggs eran: 
An Appeal to Americans 


The Commission be Relief in Belgium 
Official Clearing House for All Belgium Relief 


We, as Americans, are enlisted for the war to save seven million men, 
women and children. Sicko qucten enqediany adenine tiles theter 
of the world, and in the lexicon of America there is no such word as f 


We Need Food Supplies as Well as Cash 


Every penny donated to this Commission goes, without reserve, for the purchase 
of food. Money donated will be credited to your state; and whenever it can be done 
advantageously, spent within the borders of your state. We pay the freight from 
a special fund donated to organization and transportation. 


Railroads, companies, postoffices, governors and state committees are aiding. 
Our Flotilla of Mercy, comprising -five chartered ships, is constantly carrying 
food. But—Our Supplies Are Far Too Short! 

Has Your State Sent a Ship to Belgium? Is It Planning to Send One? 
Is there a committee for Belgium relief in your community? 
If there is none, start one our official sanction. 
Are You Helping? If Not, Send In Your Name Now! 
Mark your donation “For the Food Fund” 


Make out your check or money order, or send cash either to the state committee 
sanctioned by this Commission or to the New York Headquarters : 


The Commission for Relief in Belgium 


71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Checks to the Woman's Section should be made out to 
Miss Anne Morgan, Treasurer, No. | Madison Avenue, New York 
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A SENSE OF HUMOR 


He Looxen It 

The governor’s wife was telling 
Bridget about her husband. 

“My husband, Bridget,” she said 
proudly, “is the head of the state 
militia.” 

“Oi tought as much, ma’am,” 
said Bridget cheerfully. “Ain’t he 
got the foine malicious look?’— 
Southern Woman’s Magazine. 


Nor HorserapisH, EITHER 

“I understand the Blanks are 
strict vegetarians.” 

“Strict! I should say they are. 
Why, they won’t even let their chil- 
dren eat animal crackers.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


How Sue Dp It 

The latest Boston story is about a 
small child who fell out of a win- 
dow. A kind-hearted lady came 
hurrying up with the anxious ques- 
tion, “Dear, dear! How did you 
fall?” 

The child looked up at the ques- 
tioner and -replied, in a voice choked 
with sobs, “Vertically, ma’am.”— 
Tit-Bits. 


WELL, Wuy Nor? 
“Pop, what is a fortification?” 
“A fortification, my boy, is a big 
fort.” 
“Then a ratification is a big”— 
“Willie, go to bed at once!”— 
Judge. 


A LEFT-HAND STAB 


Physics Instructor: Name the 
unit of power, Mr. Jones. 

Jones (waking up): The what? 

Instructor: Correct. Any ques- 
tions? All right. We have a few 
minutes before the end of the hour 
in which we will do this problem: 
A man on a bicycle approaches a 
four-per-cent grade ; how far has he 
come and will he have to get off 
and walk?—Cornell Widow. 


REPARTEE 


Mrs, Coffey was a great friend of 
all dumb brutes and always inter- 
fered when she saw one of them 
abused. 

One morning, as she was walking 
down the street, she noticed a truck 
driver talking loudly and profanely 
to his horse. After listening for 
some moments, she approached the 
man, and said: 

“How dare you use such terrible 
language to that poor horse?” 

“Can’t help it, mum,” replied the 
man, “but if you were a real lady 
you wouldn’t understand it.” 


Ruinep His CHANCES 


Young Clarke was very much in 
love with the charming Miss Clegg. 
His devotion to the young woman 
had encountered many obstacles 
during his long courtship, and one 
evening he sought her out with this 
apparently encouraging remark: 

“I think it’s all right now, Maude. 
I managed to get access to your 
father yesterday, and while he 
wouldn’t exactly give his consent I 
feel quite sure that I made some 
headway. He borrowed fifty dol- 
lars of me. He certainly can’t stand 
me off much longer after that!” 

“Yes, I’ve heard about -it,” said 
Maude, with a sigh, “and, really, 
Percy, I think you have made an 
awful mess of it. Father mentioned 
the fifty dollars and told me that 
I'd better give you up. He said you 
were too easy!” 


Goop Doc 


The Lady: You say the dog has 
a long pedigree? 

The Dealer: Yes, marm, ’e has. 
One of ’is ancestors chewed off th’ 
corner of th’ Magny Charty an’ 
another of ’em bit a hole in good 
King Halfred. Yes, marm.—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer... 
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A SENSE OF HUMOR 


Wak TALK 


Waiter: And will you take maca- 
roni au gratin, sir? 

Captain of Artillery: No maca- 
roni—by gad. It’s too doocid diffi- 
cult to mobilize——London’ Opinion. 


VICTRESS 


“Madam,” said the man in the 
street-car, “I know I ought to get 
up and give you my seat, but unfor- 
tunately I’ve recently joined the Sit 
Still Club.” 

“That’s all right, sir,” replied the 
woman. “And you must excuse me 
for staring at you so hard: lama 
member of the Stand and Stare 
Club.” 

She proved herself so active and 
conscientious a member that the 
man began to feel uncomfortable 
under her gaze. Finally he rose and 
said: “Take my seat, madam; I 
guess I’ll resign from my club and 
join yours.”—Boston Transcript. 


No Limit 


Mrs. Newlywed: I want a cook, 
but she must be capable. 

Head of Employment Agency: 
Madam, I have several on my books 
capable of anything. —Judge. 


A BetTrer SCHEME 


She: What did you think of our 
scheme for Christmas decoration— 
holly-leaves over laurel? 

He: Well, I should have pre- 
ferred mistletoe over yew.—Tit- 
Bits. 


TELLING Him 


Small Boy: Good fishin’? Yes- 
sir; ye go down that private road 
till ye come to th’ sign “Trespassers 
Will Be Prosecuted,” cross the field 
with th’ bull in it an’ you'll see a 
sign “No Fishing Allowed”—that’s 
it—Life. 


WILLING WoRKER 
A colonel wanted a man-servant, 


“so he inserted an advertisement in 


the local weekly. One of the ap- 
plicants who answered was an Irish- 
man. 

“What I want,” explained the 
colonel, “is a useful man—one who 
can cook, drive a motor, look after 
a pair of horses, clean boots and 
windows, feed poultry, milk the cow, 
and do a little painting and paper- 
hanging.” 

“Excuse me, sor,” said Murphy, 
“but what kind of soil have ye 
here?” 

“Soil?” snapped the colonel. 
“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Well, I thought if it was clay I 
might make bricks in me _ spare 
time.” —Everybody’s. 


TuHose “Crook” Pays 


“What’s the show?” asked the 
man with a large hat and long hair. 
“Hamlet,” said the box-office man. 

“What’s it like?” 

“Well, a man murders his step- 
father out of revenge for the murder 
of his own father. At the finish 
there is a mix-up with swords and 
poison, and—” 

“That'll do. I guess I'll stroll out 
and see a cabaret. I’m tired of these 
crook plays.”—Washington Star. 


THE PoET AND THE BusINness MAN 


Once there were two Brothers who 
Started out on their respective Ca- 
reers. One decided to be a Business 
Man, and the other decided to be a 
Poet. 

“Money is the Only Thing,” said 
the Business Man. “If you have 
Money, everything else comes easy. 
That Fool Brother of mine is mak- 
ing a great mistake. There’s noth- 
ing in Poetry.” 

“Bah! Money! Horribly gross, 
materialistic and sordid!” assever- 
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A SENSE OF HUMOR 


ated the Poet. “My Brother has a 
low Mind. He may make Money, 
but, after all, he will be a Slave to 
it, while I, with my Art, will be as 
free as the Gentle Zephyrs and the 
Murmuring Brooks.” 

The Business Man seemed fitted 
for his Chosen Work, and made 
Money hand over fist. When the 
Representatives of the Commercial 
Agencies came around to see him, he 
greeted them with Open Arms and 
spread his books before them. His 
books showed nothing but Assets, 
with not a Liability anywhere on the 
Horizon. 

The Poet, in his own way, pros- 
pered also. That is to say, he found 
plenty of suitable Ideas which he 
worked up into gems of Versifica- 
tion. These he would carry around 
to his Friends and proudly read. 
After he had followed this course 
for some time, however, he grew a 
little tired of the mere Writing and 
Reading and, so, one day, just as an 
Experiment, he carried one of his 
Effusions to an Editor. The Editor 
bought it on the spot and paid him 
Five Dollars for it. 

Greatly elated, he put the Check 
tenderly in his Pocket and started to 
make the rounds of his Friends. 
Most of them, who had become 
rather tired of hearing him read, 
Shuddered as he approached, but 
were greatly surprised and relieved 
when, instead of pulling forth a 
Manuscript, the Poet flashed his 
Check and dilated upon his ability as 
a Money-maker. 

And finally, he went to his Broth- 
er, the Business Man. “Look,” he 
said to his Brother as he held up the 
Check. “You’re not the only 
Money-maker, I’d have you know.” 

The Business Man looked at the 
Tiny Sum contemptuously. 
“Pshaw!” he expostulated. “That’s 
no Money at all. I make more than 
that every Hour of the Day and 


Night. But wait a minute. I want 
to show you something. He turned 
to his desk, and, opening a Drawer, 
brought forth several Sheets of 
Poems all carefully Typewritten and 
handsomely: bound in a portfolio of 
Morocco. “You're not the only 
Poet. Look at these. Everybody 
around the Office says they’re 
great.” 

The Poet took the Poems and read 
them hurriedly. “Perfect rot,” he 
commented. “These aren’t Poems. 
They’re not even Good Doggerel.” 

Moral—Every man is Proudest 
of his Ability to do what he can’t. 

Ettis O. Jones. 


ONLy A SAMPLE 


“Who goes there?” the sentry 
challenged. 

“Lord Roberts,” 
tipsy recruit. 

Again the sentry put the question 
and received a like answer, where- 
upon he knocked the offender down. 
When the latter came to, the ser- 
geant was bending over him. “See 
here!” said the sergeant, “why 
didn’t you answer right when the 
sentry challenged you?” 

“Holy St. Patrick!” replied the 
recruit; “if he’d do that to Lord 
Roberts, what would he do to plain 
Mike Flanagan?”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


answered the 


DANGER AHEAD 


Skipper of Tramp (having lost 
his bearings on a dark, stormy night, 
and trying to get his position on an 
old chart): If that’s Cardiff, Bill, 
we're orl right; but if it’s a fly-spot, 
‘eaven ’elp us!—London Opinion. 


Coutp SHE Doust 


“Would you love me as much if 
father lost his wealth?” 

“He hasn’t lost it, has he?” 

“No.” 

“Of course I. would, you silly 
girl.’—Minneapolis Journal. 





